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MATTHEW PRIOR is one of.thofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great eminence.. He was bora 
July 21, 1664, according to ^ome, at Win-* 

burne in "Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 

... • » - ♦ - 

parents j others fay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London : he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled *, in hope, 
like Don Quixote, that the htftorian of his 
adioiig might find him fome illuftrious alii* 
anc'e. 

• The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great. In 
the regiiler of his College he is called, at his admiffion by the' 
Prefident, Maftbew Prior oiWinhum in Middkfix ; by himfelf 
next day, Matthew Prior of Dor/etfiirey in which coanty, not' 
in Middlefex» Winbom^ or Wimhomej as it flands in the Villare, 
is founCD -^When. he^ ftood candidate for his fellowfiiip, five 
years aftfecmrdsy he was regiftered again by himfelf -ak of Mid- 
Mejex. ,The. lail fecoM-btight to be preferred, becaufe it was 
made upon oath. It is obfervable, that, -as a native of Winbome, ' 
he h flile4 FiliusGeorgit Frior, gtnerofiy not confidently with the 
common account of the meantiefs*of his birth. Dr. J. 

Vol. III. B He 
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He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his father's 
death, into the hands of his uncle, a vintner* 
near Charing-crofs, who fent him for fome 
time to Dr. Bu{by, at Weftminfter; but, not 
intending to give him any education beyond 
that of the fchool, took him, when he was 
well advanced in literature, to his own houfe^ 
where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated for pa- 
tronage of genius, found him by chance, as 
Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was fo 
well pleafed with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and coft of his academical 
education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College 
at Cambridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; 
and it may be reafonably fuppofed that he 
was diftinguiflied among his contemporaries. 
He became a Bachelor, as is ufual, in four 
years f ; and two years afterwards wrote the, 
poem on the Deity ^ which ftands firft in his 
volume. 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing ' 
Crofs in 1685. The annual feail of the nobility and gentry- 
living in the parifli of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his 
koTife» 0£l. 14, that year. N. 

. f He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in |686> and to 
his Mailer '5^ byniandate, in 1700* 

It 
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It is the eftablifhed pradice of that College, 
to fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome 
poems upon facred fubjeds, in acknowledge- 
ment of a benefaction enjoyed by them from 
the bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion 
were thofe verfes written, which, though no- 
thing is faid of their fuccefs, feem to have re* 
commended him to fome notice j for his prai/e 
of the counteis^s mufick, and his lines on the 
famous pidure of Seneca, afford reafon for 
imagining that he was more or lefs converfant 
with that family. 

The fame year he publifhed the City Moufc 
and Country Moufe^ to ridicule Dry den's Hind 
and Panther^ In conjundion with Mr. Mon* 
tague. There is a ftory * of great pain fuffered, 
and of tears (hed, on this occafion, by Dry- 
den, who thought it hard that ^* an old man 
^ fhould be fo treated by thofe to whom he 
** had always been civil/* By tales like thefe^ 
is the envy, raifed by fuperior abilities, every 
day gratified : when they are attacked, every 
eiie hopes to fee them humbled ; what is hoped 
y& readily believed, and what is believed is con-> 
Sdeptly told. . Dryden had been more acipuf'' 

• JSpence. 

Bs tomc4 
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tomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies 
fhould break his quiet ; and if we can fuppofe 
him vexed, it would be hard to deny him fenfc 
enough to conceal his uneafinefs. 

* The CityMoufe and Country Moufe proaired 
its authors more fcdid advantages than the 
pleafure of fretfing Dryden ; for they were 
both fpeedily preferred. Montague, indeed, 
obtained the firft notice, with fome degree of 
difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, who proba- 
bly knew that his own part of the performance 
was the beft. He had not, however, niuch 
reafon to complain; * for he came to London, 
and obtained fuch notice, that (in 1691) he 
was fent to the Congrefs at the Hague as fecre- 
tary to the embafly. In this aflemWy of 
princes and nobles, to which Europe has per- 
haps fcarcdy feen any thing equal, was formed 
the grand alliance againft Lewis, which at hSL 
did not produce efFedts proportionate to the 
magnificence of the tranfadtioi). 

The con&udi of Prior, in this fplendid im^ 
tiation into public buimefs, was fo pleafing to 
king William, that he made him one of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber j and he is fup- 

pofed 
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pofed to have pafled fome of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) pro- 
duced a fubje£t for all the writers: perhaps no 
funeral was ever fo poetically attended. Dry- 
den, indeed 9 as a man difcountenanced and 
deprived, was filentj but fcarcely any other 
maker of verfes omhted to bring his tribute of 
tuneful forrow.. An emulation of elegy was 
univerfal. Maria's praife was not confined to 
the Englifli language, but fills a great part of 
the Mufa AngUcance. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was too diligent to mifs this opportunity of re- 
fpe£t. He wrote a long ode, which was pre- 
fented to the king, by whom it was not likely 
to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another em- 
bafly at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697 *) ; ^^^ 
next year had the fame office at the court of 

• He received, in September 1697, a prefent of 200 gaineas 
from the lords ju(tices» for his trouble in bringing over the 
^eaiy of peace. N. 

B 3 France, 
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France, where he is faid to have been confi-* 
dered with great diftindtion. 

As he was one day furveying the apartments 
at Verfailles, being fheWn the Vidories of 
Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and afked whe- 
ther the king of England's palace had any fuch 
decorations; " The monuments of my Mal^ 
*' ter's aftions/' faid he, *' are to be feen every 
•' where but in his own houfe." Thepidlures 
of Le Brun are not only in themfelves fuffi* 
ciently oftcntatious, but were explained by 
infcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and 
Racine thought it neceflary to make them 
more fimple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with 
the king ; from whom, after a long audience^ 
he carried orders to England, and upon his 
arrival became under-fccretary of ftate in the 
earl of Jerfey*s office j a poft which he did not 
retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed ; but 
he was foon made commiffioner of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of hi$ 
longeft and moft fplendid compofitions, the 
i ' Carmen 
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Carmen Seculare^ in which he exhaufts all his 
powers of celebration. I mean not to accufe 
him of flattery : he probably thought all that 
he Vvrit, and retained as much veracity as can 
be properly exafted from a poet profelTedly 
encomiaftic. King William fupplied copious 
materials for either verfe or profe. His whole 
life had been adion, and none ever denied him 
the reiplendent qualities of fteady refolution 
and perfonal courage. He was really in Prior's 
mind what he reprefents him in his verfes ; he 
confidered him as a hero, and was accuflomed 
to fay, that he praifed others in compliance 
with the fafliion, but that in celebrating king 
William he followed his inclination. To 
Prior gratitude would dictate praife, which 
reafon would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from the 
future years of William's feign, he mentions 
a Society for ufeful Arts^ and among them 

. Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach. 
And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech; 
That from our writers diftant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarchs owe. 
And fchools profcfs our tongue through every land. 
That has invok'd his aid, or bl^fs'd his hand. 

B 4 Tickell, 
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. Tickell, iQ his FroJ^iR ^f Peace ^ has the 
fame, hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bounds 
Shall iport no more in arbitrary found. 

Whether the {irhilitude of thofe paffages wliich 
exhibit the/ame thought On the fame occalion 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not 
eafy to determine. Tickell might have been 
imprefled with his expedation by Swift's 
Propofalfor afcertaining the Engtijh Language^ 
then lately publifhed. 

In the parliament that met in 170 1, he was 
chofen rcprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. Per- 
haps it was about this time that he changed 
his party j for he voted for the impeachment 
of thofe lords who had perfuad,ed .the king to 
the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had 
iiimfelf been minifterially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little employ- 
ment for negotiators, and Prior had therefore 
leifure to make or to polifli verfesl When the 
battle of Blenheim called forth all the verfe- 
men, Prior, among the reft, took care to fhew 

his 
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lus delight in the Increafing honour of hU 
country by an Epiftle to Boilcau. 

Hq publifliedj foon afterwards, a volume of 
poem8^ with the encomiaftic character of his 
deceafed patron the duke of Dorfet : it began 
with the College Exercife, and ended with the 
Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Ramillies foon afterwards (in 
1 706) excited him to another effort of poetry* 
On this occafion he had fewer or lefs formid- 
abk rivals ; and it would be not eafy to name 
any other compofition produced by that event 
which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the 
reigns of William and Anne no profperous 
event pafled undignified by poetry. In the 
laft war, when France was difgraced and 
overpowered in every quarter of the globe^ 
wbeii Spain, coming to her affiftance, only 
fhared her calamities, and the name of an 
Englifhman was reverenced through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidft the general acclama- 
tion j the fame of our counfellors and heroes 
W^s intrufted to the Gazetteer. 

The 
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The nation in time grew weary of the war, 
and the queen grew weary of her minifters. 
The war was burdenfome, and the minifters 
Were infolent. Harley and his friends began 
to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs 
from court and from power, gratify at once 
the queen and the people. There was now a 
call for writers, who might convey intelligence" 
of paft abufes, and fliew the wafte of public 
money, the unreafonable Condudi of the Allies^ 
the avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, 
and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Examiner 
was periodically publifhed, written, as it hap- 
pened, by any wit of the party, and fome- 
times as is faid by Mrs. Manley. Some are 
owned by Swift; and one, in ridicule of 
Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the lofs of 
his place, was written by Prior, and anfwered 
by Addifon, who appears to have known the 
author either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now In power, were 
in hafte to end the war ; and Prior, being re- 
called (1710) to his former employment of 
making treaties, was lent (July 171 1) pri- 
vately 
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lately to Paris with propofitions of peace. He 
V12LS remembered at the JFrench court ; and re* 
turning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abb^ Gaultier, , and M. Mefnager, a mi* 
■nifter from France, invefted with full powers* 

- This tranfa£lion not being avowed, Mackay^ 
the mailer of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealoufly or officioufly, feized Prior and his 
aflbciates at Canterbury. It is eafily fuppofed 
that they were ibori releafed. 

, The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe^ 
where the Queen's minifters met Mefhager 
(September 20, 171 1) and entered privately 
upon the great bufinefs. The importance of 
Prior appears from the mention made of him 
by St John in his Letter to the Queen* 

*' My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my 
^** Lords were of the fame opinion, that 
** Mr. Prior fliould be added to thofe who 
^* are empowered to fign j the reafon for 
" which is, becaufe he, having perfonally 
^' treated with Monfieur de Torcy, is the beft 
^' witnefs we can produce of the fenfe in 
^J which the general preliminary engagements 
^ - " arc 
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** are entered into : befides which, £is he is 
•* the bcft vcrfed in matters* of trade of all 
^* your Majefty's fcrvants who have been 
^ trufted in this fecret, if you fhall think fit 
^ to employ him in the future treaty of com* 
** merce, it will be of confequence that he 
*^. has been a party concerned in concluding 
^' that convention, which muft be the rule of 
^* this treaty/' 

The aflembly of this important night was 
in fome degree clandeftine, the defign of 
treating not being yet openly declared, and, 
when the Whigs returned to power, was ag- 
gravated to a charge of high treafon ; though, 
as Prior remarks in his imperfeft anfwer to 
the Report of the Committee of Secrecy ^ no 
treaty ever was made without private inter- 
views and preliminary difcuffions. 

My bufmefs is not the hiftory of the peace, 
tut the life of Prion The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firft of January (171 1- 12), 
and the Englifh plenipotentiaries arrived on 
the fifteenth. The minifters of the diiferent 
potentates conferred and conferred j but the 
peace advanced fo flowly, that fpeedier 

methods 
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methods were found neceflary; and Boting^ 
broke was fent to Paris to adjuft differences 
with lefs formality ; Prior either accompanied 
him or followed him ; and after hia departure 
had the appointments and authority of an am- 
baflador, though no public chara£ten 

By fome miftake of the Queen's orders, the 
court of France had been diiguiled ; and Bo- 
lingbrokfe fkjs in his Letter, *• Dear Mat, hide 
" the nakednefs of thy country, and give the 
" heft turn jhy fertile brain will furnilh thee 
** with to the blunders of thy countrymen 
** who are not much better politicians than 
^* the French are poets/' 



Soon after, the duke of Shrewfbury went 
on a formal embafly to Paris. It is related by 
Boyer, that the intention was to have joined 
Prior in the cmnmlfEon, but that Shrewfbury 
wftkfed tO' be affociated with a man fo meanly 
hoTBi Prior 'therefore continued to a£t with--^ 
out a titjc till the duke returned next year to 
Eogland,, aa^ then he affumed the ftyle and 
dignity of embaflador. 

' Bufcj <frhik|r he continued In appearance a 
Irrigate man, he was treated with confidence, 

/ / . 2 by 
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by Lewis, who fent him with a lettet to the 
Queen, written in favour of the ele6tor of 
Bavaria. " I fhall expefl:,'* fays he, " with 
impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, whofe 
conduct is very agreeable to me.** And 
while the Duke of Shrewlbury was ftill at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus : 
Monfieur de Torcy has a confidence in 
you J make ufe of it, once for all, upon 
•* this occafion, and convince him thoroughly, 
^^ that we mull give a different turn to our 
^^ parliament and our people, according to 
^ their refolution at this crifis" 

Prior^s public dignity and fplendour com** 
menced in Auguft 171 3, and continued till 
the Auguft following ; but I am afraid that, 
according to the ufual fate of greatnefs, it was 
attended with fome perplexities and mortifica- 
tions. He had not all that is cuftomarily given 
to ambafladors : he hints to the Queen, in an 
imperfedt poem, that he had no fervice of 
plate ; and it appeared, by the debts which he 
contracted, that his remittances were not 
pundually made. 

On the firft of AugUft, 1714^ enfued ihe 
downfall of the Tories, and the degradation ot 

Prion 
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Prior. He was recalled ; but was not able to 
return, being detained by the debts which he 
he had found it neceflary to contrad:, and which 
were not difcharged before March, though his 
old friend Montague was now at the head of 
the treafury* 

He returned then as foon as he could, and 
ivas welcomed on the 25th of March by a 
warranty but was, however, fuffered to live in 
his own houfe, under the cuftody of the mef- 
fenger, till he was examined before a commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, of which Mr. WaU 
pole was chairman, and Lord Coningiby, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the princi- 
pal interrogators ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not unenter- 
taining, behaved with the boifteroufnefs of men 
elated by recent authority. They are repre- 
fented as afking queftions fometimes vague^ 
ibmetimes infidious, and writing anfwers dif- 
ferent from thofe which they received. Prior, 
however, feems to have been overpowered by 
their turbulence; for he confefles that he ligned 
what, if he had ever come before a legal judi- 
cature, he fliould have contradifted or explained 
away. The oath was adminiflered by Boi^ 

cawen, 
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caweii, a Middlefey juftice, wjio at laft was 
going to write hisattcftatioii onf the wrong fide 
of the paper. 

They ,„e «^ bduftriou. .0 find fo^ 

charge againft Oxford ; and alked Prior, with 
great earneftnefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or figned at 
his houfe ? He tdd them, that either the earl 
of Oxford or the duke of Shrewfbury was ab* 
fent, but he could hot remember which ; an 
anfwer which perplexed them, bedaufe it fup- 
plied no accufation againft either. " Could 
any thing be more abfurd," fays he, "or 
more iivhuman, than to propqfe to me a quef^ 
tion, by the anfwering of which I might, 
** according to them, prove myfclf a tiraitbr ? 
** And notwithftanding their folemn promife, 
** that nothing which I couJd fay fhoujd hutt 
" myfelf, I had nQ reafqn tatruft .tljgm : £ot 
** they violated thaj proniife abpu{ five hours 
" aftfr. TAowtytril^i)^h^A*I:'^^th&9:pt^ 
** fent. Whethef this was wifely done or no^ 
I IcavQ to my^friends to det-erminfe." 
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When he had figned the paper, he was told 
by WalpoIe> tl^at the commkiiee were* not^ &* 

tisfied 
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tisfied with his behaviour, nor could give fuch 
aa Account of it to the Commons as might 
merit favour ; and that they now thought a 
ftri^er confinement neceflary than to his own 
houfe. " Here/' fays he, " Bofcawen played 
*' the moralift, and Coningfby the chri{lian> 
-• but both very aukwardly,'' The meffenger, 
ia whofe cuftody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently afked by Con- 
ingfby, ** if his houfe was fecured by bars and 
** bolts ?" The meifenger anfwered, " No,'* 
with aftoniftiment. At which Coninglby very 
angrily faid, " Sir, you muft fecure this pri- 
" foner ; it is for the fafety of the nation : if 
" he efcape, you fhall anfwer for it.'* 

They had already printed their report ; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time } 
and Mr. Walpole (June 10, 171J) moved for 
an impeachment againft him. What made 
him fo acrimonious does not appear: he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week after committed to clofe cuftody, with 
orders that ** no perfon fhould be admitted 

Vol. III. C '' to 
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*• to fee him without leave from the 
Speaker.'* 



a 



When, two years after^ an Aft of Grace 
was pafTed, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in cuftody, which he had made lefs tedious 
by writing his jihna. He was, however, foon 
after difcharged. 

> 
He had now his liberty^ but he had nothing 

elfe. Whatever the profit of his employnnnts 
might have been, he had always fpent it ; and 
at the age erf fifty-three was, with all his abili- 
ties, in danger of penury, having yet no folid 
revenue but from the fellowfliip of his college, 
which, when in his exaltation he was cenfured 
for retaining it, he faid, he could live upon 
at laft. 

Being however generally known and efteem- 
ed, he was encouraged to add other poems to 
thofe which he had prints, and to publifh 
them by fubfcription. The expedient fuc- 
ceeded by the induftry of many friends, who 
circulated the propofals*, and the care of fome, 

* Swift obtained manj fabfcriptions for him in Ireland. H* 

z who, 
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who, it U faid, \;rkhheld the money from him 
left he flbould fquandcr it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole collection 
was foar tlioufand ; to which lord Hatley, the 
foci (rf the earl of Oxford, to whom he had 
kivariafbJy adhered, added am equal fum for 
the fHirchafe of Down-hall, which Prior was 
ttf eftjdy d<fi?ifiig life, and Harley afte# his de- 
ceaie. 

He had now, what wits and phiiofophers 
have often wished, the power of paffing the day 
in contemplative tranquillity. But it feems 
that bufy men feldom live long in a ftate of 
quiet. It is not unlikely that his health de- 
clined.' He complains of deafnefs ; " for^'* fays 
he, " I took Kttk care of my ears while I was 
** not fure if my head was my own;** 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I 
have found no account. In a letter to Swtft, 
" I have," fays he, ." treated lady Harriot at 
** Cambridge ; (a Fellow of a College treat ! ) 

and fpoke verfes to her in a gown and cap ! 

What, the plenipotentiary, fo far concerned 

in the dam^ned peace at Utrecht ! the man 
" that makes up half the volume of terfe profe, 

V C 2 <' that 
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•' that makes up the report of the committee, 
^* fpeaking verfes ! Sic eft^ homo fum^^ 

He died at Wimpole^ a feat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1 72 1, 
and was buried in Weftminfter ; where on a 
monument, for which, as the " laft piece of 
" human vanity,'' he left five hundred pounds, 
is engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Temporis Hiftoriam meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepcns Febris 

Operi fimul & Vitse filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721, iEtat. 57. 

rl. S. £• 

Vir Eximius 

Sereniflimis 

Rcgi GuLiELMO Reginsequc MARiiE 

In Congreffione Foederatorum 

Hagse anno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magn^ Britannia^ Legatis 

Turn lis. 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt. 

Turn iis, 

QuiapudGallos annis proximisLegationemobierunts 

£odem etiam anno 1697 in Hibcrnia 

SeCRETARIUS; 

Nccnon in utroque Honorabili confeiTu 

Eorum, 

Qui 
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Qui anno i7ooordinandis Commercii negotiis^ 
Oblique anno 17 ii dirigendis Portorii rebus^ 

Praefidebant^ 

COMMISSIONARIUS } 

Poftremo 

Ab Anna 

Feliciflimac memorial Rcgini 

Ad LuDovicuM XIV. Gallias Regem 

Miflus anno 1 7 1 1 

De Pace ftabilicnda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

Diuque ut boni jam omnes fperant duratura) 

Cum fumma poceftate Legatus. 

MATTH^US PRIOR Armigcri 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulates eft, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui enim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufas. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpoliviCj 

Juvenem in CoUegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientiis inftruxit ; 

Virum denique auxit ; & perfecit 

Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo j 

Ita natus, ita inftitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

Sed folebat faspe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amceniorum Literarum Studiis condire ; 

£t cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaret^ 

C 3 Turn 
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Turn in Fabeliis concinoe lepideqve texendts 

Miru$ Artifcx 

Nemiaem habuit parem. 

Hasc lijber alls animi obledtamenta : 

Quam nuUo lUi labore conftiterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici j 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Lcporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, quaeJcunque forte incidcrat, 

Apte varie copiofeque alluderet, 
Interea nihil qqsefitum, nihil vi cxpreflum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quafi jugi e fonte afFatim exuberare, 

Ita fuos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Efletne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Conviclu, Comes Jucundior, 

Of Prior, eminent as" he wis, both by his 
abilities and ftation, very few memorials have 
been left by his contemporaries ; the account 
therefore rauft now be deftitute of his private 
charader and familiar pradices. He lived at a 
time when the rage of party deteded all which 
it was any man's intereft to hide ; and as little 
ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much 
was known. He was not afraid of provoking 
cenfurej for when he forfook the Whigs*, 

* $penc«t 
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under whofe patronage he f\r& entered the 
world, he became a Tory fo ardent and deter^ 
minate^ that he did not willingly confort with 
men of different opinions. He was one of 
the fixteen Tories who met weekly, and agreed 
to addrefs each other by the title of Brother ; 
and feems to have adhered, not only by con- 
currence of political defigns, but by peculiar 
afie<Sion, to the earl of Oxford and his family. 
With how much confidence he was trufted, 
has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope's* opinion, fit 
only to make verfes, and lefs qualified for bufi- 
nefs than Addifon himfelf. This was furely 
faid without confideration. Addifon, exalted 
to a high place, was forced into degradation by 
the fcnfe of his own incapacity ; Prior, who 
was employed by men very capable of eftimat- 
ing his value, having been fecretary to one em- 
baffy, had, when great abilities were again 
wanted, the fame office another time; and 
was, after fo much experience of his know- 
ledge and dexterity, at laft fent to tranfadt a 
negotiation in the higheft degree arduous and 
important ; for which he was qualified, among 

* Spence. 

C 4 Other 
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Other requifites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, 
by his influence upon the French minifter, 
and by fkill in queftions of commerce above 
other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
it is too late to get much intelligence. One of 
his anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman has been 
related, and to an impertinent he made another 
equally proper. During his embafTy, he fat at 
the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, ac- 
companied with his own voice the principal 
finger. Prior fell to railing at the performer 
with all the terms of reproach that he could 
colledl, till the Frenchman, ceafmg from his 
fong, began to expoftulate with him for his 
harfh cenfure of a man who was confeflfedly the 
ornament of the ftage. " I know all that," fays 
the ambaflfador, " mais il chante fi haut, que 
** je ne f^aurois vous entendre/* 

In a gay French company, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, of which the bur- 
den was, ** Banniflbns la Melancholic j" when 
it came to his turn to fing, after the perform-* 
ance of a young lady that fat next him, he 
produced thefe extemporary lines ; 

Mm 
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Mais celle voix^ et ces beaux yeox^ 
Font Cupidon trop dangcreux, 
Et jc fuis triftc quand je eric 
BannilTons la Melancholie. 

Tradition reprefents him as willing to dc- 
fcend from the dignity of the poet and ftate£- 
man to the low delights of mean company; 
His Chloe probably was fometimes ideal : but 
the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
defpicable drab * of the lowed fpecies. One 
of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, and ran 
away ; as was related by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to for- 
did converfe I have feen an account fo fe- 
rioufly ridiculous, that it feems to deferve in- 
fertion "f . 

" I have been aflured that Prior, after har- 
** ing fpent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 
** broke. Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 
** a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
** common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
** Acre, before he went to bed j not from 
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*' any remains of the lownefs of his original, 
^' as one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his fa- 
" cuhies, 

*^ — Strain-'d to the height, 
** In riiat celeftial colloquy fubiime, 
*' Dazzled and fpcnt, funk down, and fought repair/* 

Poor Prior, why was he fo Jirained^ and in 
fuch ijuant of repair^ after a converfation with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than himfeif ? But fuch are the conceits 
of fpeculatifts, vrhoftrain xhtir faculties to find 
in a mine what lies ppon the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
are kft us, feem to have been right ; but his 
life was, it feems, irregular, negligent, and 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, and 
his variety has made him popular. He has 
tried all ftyles^from the grotefque to the folemn^ 
^nd has not fo failed in any as to incur deriiioa 
or di/grace. 

His works may be diftindly contidered as 
comprifing Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approba- 
tion, being written with great familiarity and 
great ipritelinefs : the language is eafy, but 
feldom grofs, and the numbers fmboth, with- 
out appearance of care. Of thefe Tales there 
are only four. The Ladk ; which is intro- 
duced by a Preiface, neither neceflary nor 
pleafing, neither grave nor merry. Paula 
Purganti ; which has likewife a Preface, bujt 
of more value than the Tale. Hans CarveL 
not over decent j and Protogenes and Apclles^ 
an old ftory, mingled, by an affectation ^(A 
diiagrceable, with modern images. The routtg 

Gentleman 
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Gentleman in Love has hardly a juft claim to 
the title of a Tale. I know not whether he 
be the original author of any Tale which he 
has given us. The Adventure of Hans Car^ 
vel has pafled through many fucceffions of 
merry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariofto's 
Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the 
merit of fuch ftories is the art of telling 
them. 

In his Amorous EfFufions he is lefs happy j 
for they are not dilated by nature or by 
paflion, and have neither gallantry nor ten- 
dernefs. They have the coldnefs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a fkilful 
verfifier, refolved at all adventures to write 
fomething about Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous by dint of ftudy. His fidions 
therefore are mythological. Venus, after the 
example of the Greek Epigram, aiks when 
fhe was feen naked and bathing. Then Cupid 
is mi/laken; then Cupid \% difarmed ; then he 
lofes his darts to Ganymede i then Jupiter 
fends him a fummons by Mercury. Then Chloe 
goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver ^ace^ 
ful at herjide ; Diana miftakes her for one of 
her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. 

AU 
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All this is furely defpicable ; and even when 
he tries to aGt the lover, without the help of 
gods or goddefles, his thoughts are unafFeding 
or remote. He talks not " like a man of this 
'' world." 

The greateft of all his amorous effays is 
Henry and Emma; a dull and tedious dia- 
logue, which excites neither efleem for the 
man, nor tenderneis for the woman. The 
example of Emma, who refolves to follow aa 
oudawed murderer wherever fear and guilt 
{hall drive him, deferves no imitation ; and 
the experiment by which Henry tries the 
lady's conftancy, is fuch as muft end either 
in infamy to her, or in difappointment to 
himfelf. 

His occafional Poems neceflarily loft part of 
their value, as their occafions, being lefs re- 
membered,, raifed lefs emotion. Some of them, 
however, are preferved by their inherent excel- 
lence. The burlefque of Boileau's Ode on 
Namur has, in fome parts, fuch airinefs and 
levity as will always procure it readers, even 
among thofe who cannot compare it with the 
original. The Epiftle to Bqileau is not fo 

happy. 
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happy. The Poems to the King are now 
perufed only by young ftudents, who read 
merely that they may learn to write j and 
cf the Carmen Seculare^ I cannot but fuf-* 
pe£t that I might praife or cenfure it by 
caprice, without danger of detedlion ; for 
who can be fuppofed to have laboured 
through it ? Yet the time has been when 
this neglected work was fo popular, that it- 
was tranilated into Latin by no commoci 
mafter* 

Hfe Poem on the. battle of Ramillies is ne- 
ceflarily tedious by the form of the ftanza: ati 
uniform mafe of ten Enes thirty-five times 
repeated, inconfequential and flighfly con-^ 
neded, muft weary both the ear and the un-' 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in / ween and / weet^ 
without excluiron of later modes of ^eech, 
makes his poem neither ancient nor modem. 
His mention of Mars and Beltona^ and his 
€omparifon of Marlborough to the Eagle that 
Ibears the'^thunder of Jupiter^ are all puerile 
and unafFedling ; and yet more defpicable is 
l3ie long tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of 
BruPe and Troynovante^ and the teeth of Cad-^ 

mus^ 
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jiius^ with his fitnilies of the raven and eagle 
and wolf and lion. By the help of fuch eafy 
fidiions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaint- 
ance with life, and without knowledge of art 
or nature, a poem of any length, cold and 
Kfelefs like this, may be eafily written on any 
fubje6:. 

In his Epilogues to Pbadra and to Lmcius^ 
he is very happily facetious ; but in the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his way, with Minerva, Pcrfeus^ and Andro- 
meda^ 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
thofe of others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fometimes dull ; among the beil 
are the Camelion^ and the epitaph on John and 

Scarcely any one of our poets has writ- 
ten fo much, and tranflated fo little : the 
verfion of Callimachus is fufficiently licen- 
tious ; the paraphrafe on St. Paul's Ex- 
hortadon to Charity is eminently beauti- 
fuL 

Alma 
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Alma is written in profeffed imitation of* 
Hadibras, and has at lead one accidental re- 
femblance t Hudibras wants a plan^ becaufe it 
IS left imperfcd ; Alma is imperfe£t becaufe it 
jfeems never to have had a plan. Prior appears 
not to have propofed to himfelf any drift or 
defign, but to have written the cafual didates 
of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be faid of Butler by Prior, his numbers 
were not fmooth or neat : Prior excelled hira 
in verfification ; but he was, like Horace, i«- 
ventore minor ; he had not Butler's exuberance 
of matter and variety of illuftration. Th€ 
fpangles of wit which he could afford, he knew 
how to poliffi ; but he wanted the bullion of 
his maften Butler pours out a negligent profu- 
fion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of the 
ft amp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine fliew. Alma has 
many admirers, and was the only piece among 
Prior's works of which Pope faid that he fliould 
wifh to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufled 

the protection of his name, and which he ex- 

peded 
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pe(5led fucceeding ages to regard with vene- 
ration. His afifedion was natural; it had 
undoubtedly been written with great labour ; 
and who is willing to think that he has been 
labouring in vain? He had infufed into it 
much knowledge and much thought; had 
often polifhed it to elegance, often dignified 
it v/ith fplendour, and fometimes heightened 
it to fublimity : he perceived in it many ex- 
cellences, and did not difcover that it wanted 
that without which all others are of fmall 
avail, the power of engaging attention and 
alluring curiofity. 

Tedioufnefs is the moft fatal of all faults ; 
negligences or errors are fingle and local, but 
, tedioufnefs prevades the whole; other faults 
are cenfured and forgotten, but the power of 
tedioufnefs propagates itfelf. He that is 
weary the firft hour, is more weary the fecond ; 
as bodies forced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pafs more and more flowly 
through every fucceflive interval of fpace. 

"Unhappily this pernicious failure Js that 

which an author is leaft able to difcover. We 
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are fcldom tirefome to ourfel ves ; and the aft 
of compofition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and fucceflion of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and no^ 
velty is the great fource of pleafure. Perhaps 
no man ever thought a line fuperfluous when 
he firft wrote it, or contracted his work till 
his ebullitions of invention had fubfided. And 
even if he fliould controul his defire of imme- 
diate renown, and keep his work nine years 
unpublifhed, he will be ftill the author, and 
ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf : and if he 
confults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindnefs than judge- 
ment, or more fear to offend than defire to 
inftrufl:. 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjedt, for it is 
fufficiently diverfified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration ; in which Solomon 
relates the fucceffive viciffitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any other 
fpeaker, or the mention of any other agent, 
milefs it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he 

thought 
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tbought wrong. The event of every experi- 
ment is forefeen, and therefore the procefs is 
not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be 
negledted. He that fhall perufe it will be able 
to mark many paffages, to which he may 
recur for inftruftion or delight j many from 
which the poet may learn to write, and the 
{>hilofopher to reafon. 

If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, 
his praife will be that of corredtnefs and 
induftry, rather than of compafs of compre- 
henfion, or activity of fancy. He never 
made any effort of invention; his greater 
pieces are only tiflues of common thoughts } 
and his fmaller, which confift of light images 
Or fmgle conceits, are not always his own. 
I have traced him among the French Epi- 
grammatifts, and have been informed thaa 
he poached for prey among obfcure authors. 
The T^btef and Cordelier is, I fuppofe, gene- 
rally confidered as an original production; 
with how much juflice this Epigram may tell, 
which was written by Georgius Sabinus, a 

P 2 poet 
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poet now little known or read, though once 
the friend of Luther and Melandhon : 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 

Quidam facrificus furem camitatus euntem 

Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci^ 
Ne fis moeftus, ait; fummi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum coelitibus (fi mode credis) eris. 
Hie gemens, fi vera mihi folatia praebes, 

Hofpes apud fuperos fis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra ; mihi non convivia fas eft 

Ducere, jejunans hac edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his dili- 
gence and his judgement. His diligence has 
juftly placed him amongft the moft correal of 
the Englifli poets ; and he was oAe of the firft 
that refolutely endeavoured at corrcdneft. He 
never facrifices accuracy to hafte, nor indulges 
himfelf in contemptuous negligence, or impa- 
tient id^enefs; he has no carelefs lines, or 
entangled fentiments: his words are nicely 
fele<9;ed, and his thoughts fully expanded. If 
this part of his chara<SI;er fufFers any abate- 
ment, il muft be from the difproportion of 
his rhymes, which have not always fufEcient 
confonance, and from the admiifion of broken 

lines 
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lines Into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be ad- 
mitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch redltude of judge- 
meat as fecured him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abfurd ; but 
as laws .operate in civil ajgency not to the 
excitement oi virtue, but the repreflion of 
wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations of 
intelled: can hinder faults, but not produce 
fexcellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he forces himfelf fometimes 
into grandeur by violence of effort, as the 
lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his 
own tail. Whatever Prior obtains above 
mediocrity feems the effort of flruggle and 
of toil. He has many vigorous but few happy 
lines; he has every thing by purchafe, and 
nothing by gift; he had no nightly vifitations 
of the Mufe,. no infufions of fentiment or 
felicities of fancy. 

His didtion, however, is more his own than 
that of any among the fuccefTors of Dry den ; 
he l^orrows no lucky turns, or commodious 

D 3 * modes 
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modes of language from his predeceflbrs. Hia 
phrafes are original, but they are fometimes 
harfh ; as he inherited no elegances, none has 
he bequeathed. His expreflion has ev^ry 
mark of laborious ftudy: the line feldom 
feems to have been formed at once; the 
words did not come till they were called, and 
were then put by cohftraint into their places, 
where they do their duty, but do it fuUenly. 
In his greater compofitions there may be 
found more rigid llatelinefs than graceful 
dignity. 

Of verfification he was not negligent : what 
be received from Dryden he did not lofe ; 
neither did he increafe the difficulty of writing 
by unneceflary feverity, but ufes Triplets and 
Alexandrines without fcruple. In his Preface 
to Salomon he propofes fome improvements, 
by extending the fenfe from one couplet to 
another, with variety of paufes. This he has 
attempted, but without fuccefs ; his interrupted 
lines are unpleafiiig, and his fenfe as lefs dif-* 
tin(3: is lefs ftrikingt - 

» 

, He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as 
^ houfe is altered by building another in its 

place 
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place of a different form. With how little 
refemblance he has formed his new Stanza to 
that of his mafter^ thefe fpecimens will fhew* 

SPENSER. 

9 

She flying fail from heaven's hated face^ 
And from the world that her difcovcr'd wide, 
Fled to the wafteful wildernefs apace^ 
From living eyes her open ihame to hide. 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long uneipy'd. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide. 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was 
and rare. 

PRIOR. 

To the clofe rock the frighted raven flics. 
Soon as the rifmg eagle cuts the air : 
The fliaggy wolftinfeen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake, 
To dare our Britifti foes to open fight : 
Our conqucft we by ftratagem (hould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
*Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and batde in the 
plain. 

By this new ftni£ture of his lines he has 
avoided diflGiculties ; nor am I fare that he has 
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loft any of the power of pleafing j but he no 
longer imitates Spenfer, 

Some of his poems are written without^ 
regularity of me^fures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, he had not recovered from our 
Pindarick infatuation; but he probably lived 
to be convinced, that the effence of verfc is 
order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it; they commonly want air- 
inefs, lightnefs, and facility : what is fmooth, 
is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow. 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a fentence which he doubtlefs 
underftood well, when he read Horace at his 
uncle's ; " the veflTel long retains the fcent 
" which it firft receives." In his private re- 
laxation he revived the tavern, and in his 
amorous pedantry he exhibited the college* 
But on higher occafions and nobler fubjefts, 
when habit was overpowered by the neceflity 
of refledion, he wanted not wifdom as A 
ftatefman, or elegance a§^ a poet. 
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TTT-ILLIAM CONGREVE defcended 
. from a family in Staffordftiire, of fo 
great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueftj and was the fon of 
William Congreve, fecond fon of Richard 
Congreve of Congreve and Stratton, He vi- 
fited, once at leaft, the refidence of his ancef- 
tors; and, I believe, more places than one are 
ftill ihewn, in groves and gardens, where he is 
related to have written his OU Batchclor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are 
certainly known ; if the infcription upon his 
monument be true, he was born in 1672. 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf, that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he was born in Ireland. 

Souths 
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Southern mentioned him with fharp cenfure^ 
as a man that meanly difowned his native 
country. The biographers aifigned his nati- 
vity to Bardfa, near Leeds in Yorkftiire, from 
the account given by himfelf^ as they fuppofe, 
to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has 
told the truth about his own birth, is, in ap- 
pearance, to be very deficient in candour ; yet 
nobody can live long without knowing that 
falfehoods of convenience or vanity, falfe- 
hoods from which no evil immediately vifible 
enfues, except the general degradation of 
human tcftimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are fuUenly fupported. 
Boileau, who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift, having told a pretty lie to 
Lewis XIV* continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates ; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
iaid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was borU) he was edu- 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
Dublin, his father having fome military em- 
ployment that ftationed him in Ireland : but 

after 
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after having pafled through the ufual prepa* 
ratory ftudies, as may be reafonably fuppofed^ 
with great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it proper to affign him a profeflion^ 
by which fomething might be gotten j and 
about the time of the Revolution fent him, 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he Jived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Statutes 
or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early felt that 
force of imagination, and poffefled that copU 
oufnefs of fentiment, by which intellectual 
pleafure can be given. His firft performance 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or Love and 
Duty reconciled : It is praifed . by the biogra* 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface, 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un* 
commonly judicious. I would rather prsufe 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 
Batchelor ; of which he fays, m his defence 
againft Collier, " that comedy was written, 
^* as feveral kno y/, fome years before it was 

'' aaed. 
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" aded. When I wrote it, I had little 

" thoughts of the ftage j but did it, to amufe 

*V myfelf in a flow recovery from a fit of 

** ficknefs/ Afterwards, through my indif- 

*' cretion, it was feen, and in fome little 

" time more it was afted ; and I, through 

** the remainder of my indifcretion, fuffered 

** myfelf to be drawn in, to the profecution 

" of a difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be 

*' involved in a perpetual war with knaves 

*' and fools." 

« 

There feems to be a ftrange affedation in 
authors of appearing to have done every 
thing by chance. The Old Batcbelor was 
written for amufement, in the languor of 
convalefcence. Yet it iis apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceflant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder- 
ful performance ; for, whenever written, it 
was adied (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty- one years old ; and was then 
recommended by Mr.Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
never had feen fuch a fir ft play; but they 
found it deficient in fome things requifite to 

the 
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the fuccefs of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage. 
Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it fo wretch- 
edly, that they had almoft rejeded it ; but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for half a year before it was 
ad:ed, the manager allowed its author the 
privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to 
the writer ; for it procured him the patronage 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiflidners for licenfing coaches, 
and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
oflSce, and another in the cuftoras* of fix 
hundred pounds a year. Gongreve's conver- 
fation muft furely have been at leaft equally 
pleafing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter ^ 
ipecies of dramatick poetry profefles the imita- 
tion of common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofes a 
familiar knowledge of many charaders, and 

2 exad 
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exadl obienration of the pafling world; the 
difficulty therefofe is, to conceive how .this 
knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if the Old Batchelor be more nearly ' 
examined, it will be found to be one of 
thofe comedies which may be made by a mind 
"Vigorous and acute, and furnifhed with co- 
mick charadlers by the perufal of other poets^ 
Without much adual commerce with man- 
kind. The dialogue is one conftant recipro- 
cation of conceits, or clafti of wit, in which 
nothing flows necelTarily from the occafion, 
or IS di(3:ated by nature. The characters 
both of men and women are either fidlitious 
and artificial, as thofe of Heartwell and the 
Ladies j or eafy and common, as Wittol a 
tame idiot, Bluff a fwaggering coward, s^nd 
Fondlcwife a jealous puritan ; and the cata- 
firophe arifes from a miftake not very pro- 
bably produced, by marrying a woman in a 
snafk^ 

Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe de- 
ductions are made, will ftill remain the work 
of very powerful and fertile faculties : the 
dialogue is quick and fparkling^ the incidents^ 

fuch 
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Aich as feize the attention, and the wit fo 
exuberant that it *' o'er-informs its tenement/' 

Next year he gave another fpecimen of his 
abilities in The Double Dealer^ which was 
not received with equal kindnefs. He writes 
to his patron the lord Halifax a dedication 
m which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few friends among the 
audience. Thefe apologies are always ufeJefe: 
•' de guftibus non eft difputandum ;'• men 
may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafcd, 
againft their will But though tafte is obfti* 
nate, it is very variable, and time often pre* 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe 
plays the honour of her prefence ; and when 
flie died, foon after, Congreve t^ftified hb 
gratitude by a defpicable effufion of elegiac 
paftoral ; a compofition in which all is un#- 
natural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolificfc peci 
produced Love for Love; a comedy of nearer 
alliance to life, and exhibiting more real 
manners, than either of the former. The 

irharaftejr 
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character of Forejight was then commonr 
Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days; and 
Shaftefbury himfelf, though he had no reli- 
gion, was faid to regard prcdidions. The 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he is 
very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New The* 
atre, under the direction of Betterton the 
tragedian; where he exhibited two years 
aften?vards (1697) The Mourning Bride^ a 
tragedy, fo written as to fhew him fufficiently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry* 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revifed it, he reduced the verfification to 
greater regularity, there is more buftle than 
fentiment ; the plot is bufy and intricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention; but, 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftra- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
neation of natural characters. This, how- 
ever, was received with more benevolence 
than any other of his works, and flill con-» 
tinues to be aded and applauded. 

But 
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. But whatever objeSions may be made 
cither to his comick or tragick excellence, they 
are loft at once in the blaze of admiration, 
when it is remembered that he had produced 
thefe four plays before he had paiTed his 
twenty-fifth year, before other men, even 
fbch as are fome time to Ihine in eminence, 
have paffed their probation of literature, or 
prefume to hope for any other notice than 
fuch as is beftowed on diligence and enquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more furpaffes 
the common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve. 

About this time began the long-continued 
controverfy between Collier and the poets. 
In the reign of Charles the Firft the Puritans 
had raifed a violent clamour againft the drama, 
which they ponfidered as an entertainment not 
lawful to Chriftians, an opinion held by them 
in common with the church of Rome ; and 
Prynhe publiflied Hiftrio-mq/iix^ a huge vo- 
lume, in which ftage plays were cenfured. 
The outrages and crimes of the Puritans 
brought afterwards their whole fyftem of doc** 

VoL# III. E trine 
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trine into dlfrepute, and from the Reftoration 
the poets and players were left at quiet ; for 
to have molefted them would have had the 
appearance of tendency to puritanical malig- 
nity. . 

This danger, however, was worn away by 
time; and Collier, a fierce and implacable 
Non-juror, knew that an attack upon the 
theatre would never make him fufpefted 
for a puritan; he therefore (1698) publiflied 
j4 Jhori View of the Immorality and Profane-^ 
nefs of the EngU/h Stage^ I believe with no 
other motive than religious zeal and honeft 
indignation. He was formed for a contro- 
vertift; with fufEcient learning; with di£tion 
vehement and pointed, though often vulgar 
and incorredt; with unconquerable pertina- 
city; with wit in the higheft degree keen and 
farcaftick ; and with all thofe powers exalted 
and invigorated by juft confidence in his 
caufe. 

Thiis qualified, and thus incited, he walked 
out to battle, and aflailed at once moft of the 
living writers, from Dryden to Durfey. His 
onfet was violent: thofe paflages, which while 

they 
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they flood lingle had paifed with little notice, 
when they were accumulated and expofed 
together, excited horror ; the wife and the 
pious caught the alarm, and the nation 
wondered why it had fo long fufFered irreli- 
gion and licentioufnefs to be openly taught at 
the publick chargCt 

* Nothing now remained for the poets but to 
refift or fly. Djyden's confcience, or his pru«« 
dence, angry as he was, withheld him from 
the confliift: Congreve and Vanbrugh at- 
tempted anfwers. Congreve, a very young 
man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient of 
ccnfure, aflumed an air of confidence and 
fecurity. His chief artifice of controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
he is very angry, and, hoping to conquer 
Collier with his own weapons, allows himfelf 
in the ufe of every term of contumely and 
contempt ; but he has the fword without the 
arm of Scanderbeg; he has his antagonift's 
coarfenefs, but not his flrength. Collier re- 
plied ; for contefl was his delight, he was not 
to be frighted from his purpofe or his prey. 

E'2 ThQ 
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The caufc of Congreve was not tenable : 
whatever glofles he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of fingle pafTages, the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays mud always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
tiniverfal convidion, that the perufal of his 
works will make no man better; and that 
their ultimate efFedt is to reprefent pleafure 
in alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obli- 
gations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the 
difpute was protraded through ten years : but 
at laft Comedy grew more modeft ; and Collier 
lived to fee the reward of his labour in the re- 
formation of the theatre* 

Of the powers by which this important 
vidory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for Lovc^ and the remark upon it, may afford 
a fpecimen. 

Sir Sampf. " Sampfon's a very good name ; 
" for your Sampfons were ftrong dogs from 
** the beginning." 

AngeU 
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Angel. " Have a care — If you remember, 
** the ftrongeft Sampfon of your name puU'd 
^^ an old houfe over his head at laft." 

** Here you have the Sacred Hiftory bur- 
^^ lefqued ; and Sampfon once more brought 
^^ into the houfe of Dagon, to make fport for 
" the Philiftines ! " 

Congreve's laft play was The Way of the 
World; which, though as he hints in his de-« 
dication it was written with great labour and 
much thought, was received with fo little fa- 
vour, that, being in a high degree offended 
and difgufted, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices of aa 
audience. 

From this time his life ceafed to be pub- 
lick J he lived for himfelf and for his friends ; 
and among his friends was able to name every 
man of his tim6 whom wit and elegance had 
raifed to reputation. It may be therefore rea- 
fonably fuppofed that his manners were polite 
and his converfation pleafing. 

E 3 He 
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He feems not to have taken much pleafure 
in writing, as he contributed nothing to the 
SpeStatoTy and only one paper to the Tatkr^ 
though publiflied by men with whom he might 
be fuppofed willing to aflbciate ; and though 
he lived many years after the publication of 
his Mifcellaneous Poems, yet he added no- 
thing to them, but lived on in literary indo- 
lence ; engaged in no controverfy, contending 
with no rival, neither foliciting flattery by 
publick commendations, nor provoking en* 
mity by malignant criticifm, but palling his 
time among the great and fplendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he 
continued always of his patron's party, butj 
as, it feems, without violence or acrimony; 
and his firmnefs was naturally efteemed, as 
his abilities were reverenced. His fecurity 
therefore was never violated ; and when, 
upon the extriifion of the Whigs, fome in- 
tercefEon was ufed left Congreve fhould be 
difplaced, the earl of Oxford made this an-» 
fwer : 

*' Non obtufa adeo geftamus pecbora Pceni, 

^^ Nee tarn averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab qrbe." 

He 
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■ He that was thua honoured by the adverfe 
party, might naturally expert to be advanced 
^irhen his friends returned to power, and he 
was accordingly made fecretary for the ifland 
of Jamaica ; a place, I fuppofe, without truft 
or care, but which, with his poll in the cuf- 
toms, is faid to have afforded him twelve hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his 
profits. Every writer mentioned him with re- 
fpeft; and, among other teftimonies to his 
merit, Steele made him the patron of his Mif- 
cellany, and Pope infcribed to him his tranf- 
lation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude ; 
for, having long converfed familiarly with the 
great, he wifhed to be confidered rather as a 
man of fafhion than of wit ; and, when he re- 
ceived a yifit from Voltaire, difgufted him by 
the defpicable foppery of defiring to be confi- 
dered not as an author but a gentleman ; to 
which the Frenchman replied, " that if he had 
" been only a gentleman, he fhould not have 
" come to vifit him." 

E 4 In 
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In his retirement he may be fuppofed to 
have applied himfelf to book^ ; for he difco- 
vers more literature than the poets have corn* 
monly attained. But his ftudies were in his 
latter days obftrudted by cataradts in his eyes, 
which at laft terminated in blindnefs. This 
melancholy ftate was aggravated by the gout, 
for which he fought relief by a journey to 
Bath J but being overturned in his chariot, 
complained from that time of a pain iti his 
fide, and died, at his houfe in Surrey-ftreet 
in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having lain 
in ftate in the Jerufalem-chamber, he was 
buried in Weftminfter-abbey, where a monu- 
ment is ereded to his memory by Henrietta 
dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, forrea- 
fons either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thoufand 
pounds ; the accumulation of attentive parfi- 
mony, which, though to her fuperfluous and 
ufelefs, might have given great afliftance to 
the ancient family from which he d^fcended, 
at that time by the imprudence of his relation 
reduced to difficulties and diftrefs. 
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CONGREVE has merit of the higheft 
j^ind ; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the manner 
of Ills dialogue. Of his plays I cannot fpeak 
diftindlly ; for fince I in/pedted them many 
years have palled ; but what remains upon my 
memory is, that his characters are commonly 
fictitious and artificial, with very little of na- 
ture, and not much of life. He formed a pe- 
culiar idea of comick excellence, which he 
fuppofed to confift in gay remarks and unex- 
pected anfwers) but that which he endea- 
Toured, he feldom failed of performing. His 
fcenes exhibit not much of humour, image- 
ry, or paflion : his perfonages are a kind of 
intelledual gladiators ; every fentence is to 
ward or ftrikej the conteft of fmartnefs is 
never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor playing 
to and fro with alternate corufcations. His 
comedies have therefore, in fome dergree, the 
operation of tragedies; they furprife rather 
than divert, and raife admiration oftener than 
merriment. But they are the works of a 

mind 
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mind replete with images, and quick in com- 
bination. 

Of his mifcellaneous poetry I cannot fay 
any thing very favourable. The powers of 
Congreve feem to defert him when he leaves 
the ftage, as Antseus was no longer ftrong 
than when he could touch the ground. It 
cannot be obferved without wonder, that a 
mind fo vigorous and fertile in dramatick com- 
pofitions Ihould on any other occafion difco- 
ver nothing but impotence and poverty. He 
has in thefe little pieces neither elevation of 
fancy, feledion of language, nor fkill in ver- 
ification : yet if I were required to feleft 
from the whole mafs of Englifh poetry the 
moft poetical paragraph, I know not what 
I could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourn'- 
ing Bride : 

ALMERIA. 

It was a fancy'd noife j for all is huih'd. 

LEONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear, or elfe fome tranfient wind 
Whiftling thro' hollows of this vaulted ifle: 
We'll liften— 

LEONORA. 
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LEONORA. 

Hark ! 

ALMERIA. 

No, all is hufli'dand ftiU as death.~Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And ftioot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice j 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thefe lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet ; he feels what he remem- 
bers to have felt before, but he feels it with 
great increafe of fenfibility ; he recognizes a 
familiar image, but meets it again amplified 
and expanded, embellifhed with beauty, and 
enlarged with majefly. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to 
have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament 
the death of queen Mary in lines like thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rills 

Furrow the brows of all th* impending hills. 

The 
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The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 
And each, with dreaming eyes, fupplies his want- 

ing urn. 
The Fauns forfakc the woods, the Nymphs the grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their (harp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound. 
And tug their fliaggy beards, and bite with grief 

the ground. 
Lo Pan himfclf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejefted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
/See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair. 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears 5 
See how Ihc wrings her hands, and beats her breaft^ 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wifdom or his wit j for, 
on the death of the marquis of Bhndford, this 
was his fong : 

And now the winds, which had fo long been fl:ill. 
Began the fwelling air with fighs to fill j 
The water-nymphs, who motionlefs remain'd. 
Like images of ice, while Ihe complained. 

Now 
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Now loos'd their ftreams : as when defcending rains 
Roll the fteep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who fo long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd. 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 
And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, when he ha$ 
yelled out mznj Jyllables of fenfelefs dolour^ he 
difmifles his reader with fenfelefs confolation : 
from the grave of Paftora rifes a light that 
forms a ftar ; and where Amaryllis wept for 
Amyntas, from every tear fprung up a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he 
will fing : 

The hovering winds on downy wings fhall wait 

around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 

found. 

It cannot but be proper to fliew what they 
fliall have to catch and carry : 

r 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpefl: made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a forefl fliade, 

A lowing 
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A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd. 

Stood feeding by j while two fierce bulls prepared 

Their armed heads for fight i by fate of war to prove 

The viftor worthy of the fair-one's love. 

Unthought prefageofwhat nnet next my view; 

For foon the fliady fcene withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing flowers. 

Behold a town arjfe, bulwark'd with walls and lofty 

towers i 
Two rival armies all the plain o*cr(pread. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and fhining arms- array'd i 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

The Birtb of the Mufe is a miferable fidion. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed 
from Dryden. The concluding verfes are 
thefe : 

This faid, no more remain'd. Th' etherial boft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coafl:. 
The father, now, within his fpacious hands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous fphere. 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft : his ode for 
Cecilia's Day, however, has fome lines which 

2^ Pope 
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Pope had in his mind when he wrote hift 
own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly para- 
phraftical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He fometimes retains 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervain and ^ums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore be 
forgiven, though it hiad not the maffinefs and 
vigour of the original. In all his verfions 
ftrength and fprightlincfs are wanting : his 
Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the 
the beft. His lines are weakened with exple* 
tives, and his rhymes are frequently im- 
perfefl:. 

His petty poems are feldom worth the coft 
of criticifm ; fometimes the thoughts are falfe, 
and fometimes common. In his verfes on lady 
Gethin, the latter part is an imitation of Dry- 
den s ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that 
has been fo lavifhly flattered by Steele, has in- 
deed fome lively ftanzas, but the expreflion 
might be mended ; and the moft ftriking part 

of 
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of the charafter had been already fhewn in 
Love for Love. His Art of P leafing is founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps impra(3:icable prin- 
ciple, and the ftalenefs of the fenfe is not con- 
cealed by any novelty of illuftration or ele- 
gance of didion. 

This tiflue of poetry, from which he feems 
to have hoped a lading name, is totally neg- 
Ie£i:ed, and known only as it appended to 
his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read ; but, except 
what relates to the ftage, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is fung, or a 
couplet that is quoted. The general character 
of his Mifcellanies is, that they fhew little wit, 
and little virtue- 
Yet to him it mud be confefled that we are 
indebted for the corredion of a national error, 
and for the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. 
He firft taught the Englifli waters that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher 
fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us that 
enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere con- 
fufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 
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SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE h 
one of thofe men whofe writings have 
attra(3:ed much notice, but of whofe life and 
manners very little has been communicated, 
and whofe lot it has been to be much oftener 
mentioned by enemies than by friends* 

He was the foa of Robert Blackmore of 
Corfham in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood Gentle'- 
mart J and fuppofed to have been an attorney ; 
having been for fome time educated in a coun- 
try-fchool, he was fent at thirteen to Weftmin- 
fterj and in 1668 was entered at Edmund-* 
Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M. A, June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it is ufual to 
ijpend at the univerfity ; and which he feems 
to have paffed with very little attention to the 
bufinefs of the place j for, in his poems, the 
ancient names of nations or places which he 
often introduces^ are pronounced by chance. 

V0L.IH. F He 
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He afterwards travelled : at Padua he was 
made . dodtor of phyfick ; and, after having 
wandered about a year and a half on the Coa- 
tinent, returned home. 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach a 
fchool, an humiliation with which, though it 
certainly lafted but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to rqproach him, when he be- 
eame jconfpicuous enough to excite malevo- 
lence ; and let it be remembered for his honoui^ 
that to have been once a fchooKmafter is the 
t>nly reproach which all the perfpicacity of 
malice, animated by wit, has ever iisced iipoa 
his private life. 

When he firft engaged in the flaidy of phy^ 

fick, he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham 

'what authors he fhould read, and was directed 

iby Sydenham, to Don Quixote j " which^^ 

faid he, " is a very good book ; I read it Aill. 

The perverfenefs of mankind makes it often 

onifchieyous in men of eminence to give way 

to merriment ; the idle and the illiterate will 

rlong fhelter themfelves under this fooJifli 

apophthegni, 

« . . Wbffther 
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Whether he refted fatisficd with this direc-* 
tion, or fought for better, he commenced phy- 
ilcian, aod obtained high eminence and exten-^ 
ii^e praj3:ice. He became Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Phyficians, April 12, 1687, being one 
of the thirty which, by die new charter of 
king James, wer^ added to the former Fellows. 
His refidence was in Cheapfide^, and his 
friends were c^hiefly in the dty. In the early 
. part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term 
of reproach ; and his place of abode was ancH 
dier topick to wluch his adverfaries had re* 
courfe,in the pecuiry of fcandal. 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not 
Jby nece&ity but inclination, and wrote not 
for a Uyelihood but for fame ; or^ if he may 
fteU >lns own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 

^engage poetry ia the caufe of Virtue* 

« 

I belieye it is peculiar to him, that his firft 
puUick wcM^ was an heroick poem. He wad 
4iot knowin iis a maker of verfes, till he pub^ 
:l^ed (in 1:695) Prince Arthur »^ in ten books, 
written, as he relates, " by fuch catches ancl 
•* ;ilfartS3j and in fuch occafional uncertain hours 

' • At Sadler's HalL 
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** as his profeffion afforded, and for thegreateft 
*• part in coffee-houfes, or in pafling up and 
" down the ftr.eets." For the latter part of 
this apology he was accufed of writing " to the 
** rumbling of his chariot- wheels." He had 
read, he fays, " but little poetry throughout 
his whole life ; and for fifteen years' before 
had not written an hundred verfes, except 
one copy of Latin verfes in praife of a 
** friend's book." 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from 
fuch a performance perfedtion cannot be ex.- 
pedled ; but he finds another reafon for the fe- 
verity of his cenfurers, which he expfeffes in 
language fuch as Cheapfide eafily furniflied. 
" I am not free of the Poets Company, having 
" never kifled the governor's hands : mine is 
" therefore not fo much as a permiifion-poem, 
** but a downright interloper. Thofe gentle- 
" men who carry on their poetical trade in a 
** joint ftock, would certainly do what they 
"* could to fmk and ruin an unlicenfed adven- 
** turer, notwithftanding I difturbed none of 
*^ their fadories, nor imported any goods they 
•' had ever dealt in.'* He had lived in the 
city till he had learned its note. 

The 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers, is 
certain ; for in two years it had three editions ; 
a very uncommon inflance of favourable re- 
ception, at a time when literary curiofity was 
yet confined to particular claffes of the nation; 
Such fuecefs naturally raifed animofity j and 
Dennis attacked it by a formal criticifm, more 
tedious and difgufting than the work which 
he condemns. To this cenfure may be op* 
pofcd the approbation of Locke and the ad- 
miration of Molineux, which are found in 
their printed Letters. Molineux is particularly 
delighted with the fong of Mopas^ which is 
therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what " raifes 
** the hero, often finks the man." Of Black- 
more it may be faid, that, as the poet finks, 
the man rifes ; the animadverfions of Den- 
nis, infolent and contemptuous as they were, 
raifed in him no implacable refentment : 
he and his critick were afterwards friends ; 
and in one of his latter works he praifes 
Dennis as " equal to Boileau in poetry, and 
** fuperior to him in critical abilities." 

F 3 He 
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He feems to have been more delighted v?ith 
praife than pained by cenfure, and^ inftead o€ 
flackenlng, quickened his careen Having ia 
two years produced ten books of Prince Arthur^ 
in two years more ( 1 697) he fent into the 
veorld King Artht^r in twelve. The provoca- 
tion was now doubled, and the refcntraent of 
wits and criticks may be fuppofed to have in- 
creafed in proportion. He found, however, 
advantages more than equivalent to all their 
outrages j he was this year made one of the 
phyficians in ordinary to king Williapi, and 
advanced by him to the honour of knight*^ 
hood, with ^ prefent pf a gold chain an j 
medaU 

The malignity of the wits attributed his 
knighthood to his new poerti ; but king WiU 
}iam was not very fludious of poetry, and 
^lackmore perhaps had other merit ; for he 
fays, in his Dedication to Alfred^ that ** he 
♦* had a greater part in the fuccefEon of the 
♦* houfeof Hanover than ever he had boafted/* 

What Blackmor^ could contribute to th0 
{Succeflion^ pi: what he imagined binifelf to 

hav« 
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iave contributed, cannot now be known. 
That he had been of confiderable ufe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have 
been very honeft ; but he might eafily make a 
faik eflimate of his own importance : thofe 
whom their virtue reftrains from deceiving 
others, are often difpofed by their vanity to 
deceive thcmfelves. Whether he promoted 
the Succeflion or not, he at leaft approved it, 
and adhered invariably to his principles and 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry flill continued ; and 
not long after ( 1 700) he publifhed a Para* 
pbrafe on the Book of Joby and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, who 
purfued him with great malignity, lived long 
enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againfl him, as 
Dryden, whofe favour they almoft all courted^ 
was his profefTed adverfary. He had befi^des 
given them reafon for refentment, as,, in his 
Preface to Prince Arthur^ he had faid of the 
Dramatick Writers almoft all that was alleged 
afterwards by Collier ; but Blackraore's cen- 
fure was cold and general, Collier's was 

F 4 perfonal 
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perfonal and ardent ; Blackmore taught hla 
reader to diflike, what Collier incited him to 
abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endea- 
voured to gain at lead one friend, and propi- 
tiated Congreve by higher praife of his Mourn^ 
ing Bridey than it has obtained from any other 
critick. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on Wit; 
a proclamation of defiance which united the 
poets almoft all againft him, and which brought 
upon him lampoons and ridicule from every 
fid^. This he doubtlefs forefaw, and evidently 
defpifed ; nor fhould his dignity of mind be 
without its praife, had he not paid the homage 
to greatnefs which he denied to genius, and 
degraded himfelf by conferring that authority 
over the national tafte, which he takes from 
the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of lefs wit and not greater 
virtuCf 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of 
Cheapfide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry 
wnmingled with trade. ' To hinder that inteU 

le<Jlu^l 
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Ie£kual bankruptcy which he affeds to fear, 
he' will ereiSt a Bank for Wit. 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dryden*s 
impurities, but praifed his powers; though 
in a fubfequent edition he retained the fatire 
and omitted the praife. What was his reafon, 
I know not j Dryden was then no longer in 
.his way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry, 
and (1705) he publifhed Elt%a in ten books* 
1 am afraid that the world was now weary of 
contending about Blackmore's heroes ; for I 
do * not remember that by any author, ferious 
or comical, I have found Elt%a either praifed or 
blamed. She " dropped," as it feems, " dead- 
^' born from the prefs." It is never mentioned, 
and was never feen by me till I borrowed it 
for the prefent occafion. Jacob fays, " it is 
^* corrected, and revifed for another impref- 
•* fion ;'' but the labour of revifion was 
thrown away. 

From this time he turned fome of his 
thoughts to the celebration of living charac- 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-^cat Club^ 

and 
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and Advice to the Poets bow to celebrate the Duii 
of Marlborough ; but on occafion of another 
year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qualified to 
give more inftniftion, he again wrote a poem 
of Advice to a Weaver of Tapeftry. Steele was 
then publifhing the Tatler ; and looking round 
hinl for fomething at which he might laugh, 
unluckily lighted on Sir Richard's work, and, 
treated it with fuch contempt, that, as Fenton 
obferves, he put an end to the fpecies of wri- 
ters that gave Advice to Painters. 

\ 

Not long after ( 1 7 1 2) he puMifhcd Creation^ 
apbilofopbicalPoem^ which has been, by my re- 
commendation, inferted in the late colledion. 
Whoever judges of this by any other of Black* 
more's performances, will do it injury. The 
praife given it by Addifon [Spec. 339) is too well 
known to be tranfcribed j but feme notice is 
due to the teftimony of Dennis, who calls it 
a *• philofophical Poem, which has equalled 
•* that of Lucretius in the beauty of it^ verfi- 
^* fication, and infinitely furpafled it in the 
** folidity and ftrength of its reafoning/' 

Why an author furpafles' himfelf, it is na- 
tural to enquire. I have heard from Mr. Dra^ 

per. 
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per, an eminent bookfeller, an account received 
by him from Ambrofe Philips, ** That Black* 
•* more, as he proceeded in this poem, laid his 
" manufcript from tirtie to time before a club 
** of wits with whom he aflbciated ; and that 
** every man contributed, as he could, either 
" improvement or corredlion ; fo that," faid 
Philips, " there are perhaps no where in the 
♦* book, thirty lines together that now ftand as 
*^ they were originally written," 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was true j 
but when all reafonable, all credible allowance 
Is made for this friendly revifion, the author 
will ftill retain an .ample dividend of praife ; 
for to him muft always be affigned the plan of 
the work,, the diftribution of its parts, the 
choice of topicks, the train of argument, and, 
what is yet more, the general predominance of 
philofophical judgement and poetical fpirit^ 
Correftion feldom efFeds more than the fup- 
preffion of faults : a happy line, or a fingle 
elegance, may perhaps be added ; but of a large 
work the general charader muft always re-* 
main ; the original conftitution can be very 
little helped hy local remedies j inherent and 

radical 
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radical duUnefs will never be much invigor^ 
ated by extrinfick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing eUe, 
would have tranfmitted him to pofterity among 
the firft favourites of the Englifh Mufe ; but to 
make verfes was his tranfcendent pleafure, and 
as he was not deterred by cenfure, he was not 
fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and condefcended to enter- 
tain his readers with plain profe. When the 
SpeSiator flopped, he confidered the polite 
world as deftitute of entertainment ; and in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publiftied three times a week the 
Lay Monajiery^ founded on the fuppofition 
that fdme literary men, whofe chara<3:ers are 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun- 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure, and refolved 
to inftrudl the publick, by communicating their 
difquifitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under ficlitious 
names, is not known. The hero of the club 
is one Mr. Johnfon j fuch a conftellation of 

excellence^ 
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excellence^ that his character (hall not be fup- 
preffed, though there is no great genius in the 
deiign^ nor fkill in the delineation. 

** The firft I fhall name is Mr. Johnfon, a 

** gentleman that owes to Nature excellent fa- 

** culties and an elevated genius, and to in- 

** duftry and application many acquired ac- 

** compliihments. His tafte is diftinguifhing, 

** juft, and delicate ; his judgement clear, and 

** his reafon ftrong, accompanied with an ima- 

" gination full of fpirit, of great compafs, and 

** ftored with refined ideas. He is a critick of 

*' the firft rank ; and what is his peculiar or- 

** nament, he. is delivered from the oftentation, 

** malevolence, and fupercilious temper, that 

" fo often blemifti men of that character. His 

*' remarks refult from the nature and reafon of 

" things, and are formed by a judgement free, 

^* and unbiafled by the authority of thofe who 

** have lazily followed each other in the fame 

" beaten track of thinking, and are arrived 

" only at the reputation of acute grammai:ian8 

** and commentators ; men, who have been 

** copying one another many hundred years, 

** without any improvement ; or, if they have 

. ^ ventured farther, have only applied in a me- 

" chanical 
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^ chanical manner the rules of ancient criticfai 
** to modern writings, and with great labour 
*• difcovered nothing hut their .own want of 
** judgcmerit and capacity. As Mr. Johnfoa 
** penetrates to the bottom of his fubjeft, by 
'** which means his obfervations are folid and 
^^ natural, as well as delicate, fo his defigoi is 
•** always :to bring to light fomething ufeful and 
•* ornamental ; whence his charafter is the re- 
" verfe to theirs, who have eminent abilities 
*• in infignificant knowledge, and a great feli- 
" city in finding out trifles. He is no lefe on- 
*' duftrious to fearch out the merit of an au- 
"** thor, than fagaciousin difcerning his errors 
•" and defeds ; and takes more pleafure in com- 
"** mending the beauties, than expofing the ble- 
** miflies of a laudable writing : like Horace, 
** in a long work, he can bear fome deformi- 
*' ties, and juftly lay them on the imperfedion 
** of human . nature, which is incapable of 
•*' faultlefe produdions. When an excellent 
^ Drama appears in publick, and by its intrin- 
fick worth attrads a general applaufe, he is 
not ftung with envy and fpleen j nor does he 
^^ exprefs a favage nature, in fattening upon 
•' the celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
•* imaginary defeds, and paflinga over his coni 

•* fpicuous 
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^ ^cuous exoeliences, H^ treats all writers 

^ V3pon the fame impartial foot ; and is not^ 

** Jike the little criticks, taken up entirely in 

^* iinxKng out only the beauties of the ancient, 

^ And nothing hut the errors of the mo&trtk 

* writers. Never did amy one fixprefs more 

^ kindnefs and good-tiature to young and 

•** unfiniflied authors ; he promotes their in- 

•** terefts, protefls their reputation, cxtenu- 

^ ates their faults, and fets off their virtues, 

** and by his candour guards them from the 

"** the feverity of his judgement. He is not like 

** thofe dry criticks, who are morofe becaufe 

" they cannot write themfelves, but is him- 

^ fetf maflter of a good vein in poetry ; and 

" though he does not often employ it, yet he 

•* has fom^times entertained his friends with 

« hU uapubli&fid performances." ' 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparifon with the gigan- 
tic Johnfon ; who yet, with all hia abilities, 
and the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were 
afterwards coUeded into a volume, and called 
in the title A Sequel to the Spe3ators. 

Some 
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Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he 
publifhed two volumes of Effays in profe, 
which can be commended only as they are 
written for the higheft and nobleft purpofe, the 
promotion of religion. Blackmore's profe is 
not the profe of a poet ; for it is languid, 
fluggiihy and lifelefs ; his didion is neither 
daring nor exa£l, his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor 
ftrong. His account of fVit will fhew with 
how little clearnefs he is content to think, and 
how little his thoughts are recommended by 
his language. 

" As to Its efficient caufe, Wit owes its 
** production to an extraordinary and peculiar 
•^ temperament in the conftitution of the pof- 
*^ feffbr of it, in which is found a concurrence 
of regular and. exalted ferments, and an af- 
fluence of animal fpirits, refined and redified 
to a great degree of purity ; whence, being 
« endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, and ce- 
lerity, as well in their reflections as direct 
motions, they become proper inftruments 
** for the fpritely operations of the mind ; by 
" which means the imagination can with great 
^ facility range the wide field of Nature, con- 

•^ template 
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** template an infinite variety of objeds, and, 
*' by obferving the fimilitude and difagreement 
** of their feveral qualities, fingle out and ab- 
** ftradk, and then fuit and unite, thofe ideas 
" which will beft ferve its purpofe. Hence 
** beautiful allufions, furprifing metaphors, and 
*' admirable fentiments, are always ready at 
*' hand : and while the fancy is full of images 
** coUeded from innumerable objects and their 
*' different qualities, relations, and habitudes, 
it can at pleafure drefs a common notion ia 
a ftrange but becoming garb ; by which, as 
" before obferved, the fame thought will ap- 
** pear a new one, to the great delight and 
*' wonder of the hearer. "What we cM genius 
" refults from this particular happy com- 
" plexion in the firft formation of the perfon * 
that enjoys it, and is Nature's gift, but di- 
verfified by various fpecifick characters and 
" limitations, as its adtive fire is blended and 
allayed by different proportions of phlegm, 
or reduced and -regulated by the contraft of 
oppofite ferments. Therefore, as there 
happens in the compofition of facetious 
genius a greater or lefs, though ftill an in- 
ferior, degree of judgement and prudence, 
Vol. hi. G « one 
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^* one man of wit will be varied and diftin- 
" guiflied from another/' 

In thefe Eflays he took little care to 
propitiate the wits; for he fcorns to avert 
their malice at the expence of virtue or of 
truth. 

. " Several>, in their books, have many farcaC- 
** tical and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in ge- 
** neral ; while others make themfelves pleafant 
" with the principles of the Chriftian. Of 
the laft kind, this age has feen a mofl: auda- 
cious example in the book intitled j4 Tak 
of a Tub. Had this writing been publifhed 
^ " in a, pagan or popifh nation, who are juftly 
*' impatient of all indignity offered to the eftab- 
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liflbed religion of their country, no doubt but 
" the author would have received the punifh- 
" ment he deferved. But the fate of this im- 
" pious buffoon is very different ; for in a pro- 
*' teftant kingdom, zealous of their civil and 
" religious immunities, he has not only efcaped 
" affronts and the effeds ofpublic refentment, 
" but has been careffed and patronized by per- 
*^ fons of great, figure, and of all denomiaa- 

2 " tions. 
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** tions. Violent party-men, who difFered in all 

*^ things befides, agreed in the?r turn to fhew 

** particular refped: and friendfhip to this in- 

*^ folent derider of the worfliip of his country, 

** till at laft the reputed writer is not only 

'' gone off with impunity, but triumphs in his 

^* dignity and preferment. I do not know 

" that any inquiry or fearch was ever made 

*^ after this writing, or that any reward was 

** ever offered for the difcovery of the author, 

*' or that the infamous book was ever con- 

^* demned to be burnt in publick : whether 

" this proceeds from the exceffive efteem and 

" love that men in power, during the late 

" reign, had for wit, or their defeat of zeal 

^* and concern for the Chriftian religion, will 

^* be determined beft by thofe who are beft 

^* acquainted with their chara^^r.** 

In another place he fpeaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a godlefs author who has bur- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppofed 
to be Pope, who publifhed a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the acr. 
cufation, but never denied it ; and was after- 
wards the perpetual and inceflant enemy of 
Blackmore, 

O z ^ 0ns 
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One of his Effays is upon the Spleen, which 
is treated by him fo much to his own fatisfac- 
tion, that he has publifhed the fame thoughts 
in the fame words ; firft in the LayMonqfttry ; 
then in the Eflay; and then in the Preface to 
a Medical Treatife on the Spleen. One paf- 
fage, which I have found already twice, I 
will here exhibit, becaufe L think, it better 
imagined, and better exprefled, than could 
be expefted from the common tenour of his . 
profe : 

" — As the feveral combinations of fplenetick 
" madnefs and folly produce an infinite variety 
" of irregular underftanding, io the amicable 
" accommodation and alliance between feveral 
*' virtues and vices produce an equal diverfity 
" in the difpofitions and manners of mankind ; 
** whence it comes to pafs, that as many mon- 
" ftrous and abfurd productions are found in 
" the moral as in the intelledual world. How 
" furprifing is it to obferve among the leaft 
culpable men, fome whofe minds are at- 
traded by heaven and earth, with a feeming 
equal force j fome who are proud of humi- 
lity ; others who are cenforious and unchari- 
table, yet felf-denying and devout; fome 

*' who 
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^* who join contempt of the world with fordid 
* avarice ; and others, who preferve a great 
** degree of piety, ;pvith ill-nature and ungo- 
" verned paffions ; nor are inftances of this in- 
*' confiflent mixture lefs frequent among bad 
** men, where we often, with admiration, fee 
*' perfons at once generous and unjuft, impious 
" lovers of their country, and flagitious heroes, 
" good-natured fharpers, immoral men of ho- 
" nour, and libertines who will fooner die than 
** change their rehgion ; and though it is true 
** that repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
" are found but in a part of mankind, yet none 
" of the whole mafs, either good or bad, are 
" entirely exempted from fome abfurd mix- 



" ture/' 



He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) became 
one of the Ele&s of the College of Phyfi- 
cians ; and was foon after {OOi. !•) chofen 
Ctnfor. He feems to have arrived late, what- 
ever was the reafon, at his medical honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his book on 
Creation^ by which he eftablifhed the great prin- 
ciple of all Religion, he thought his undertak- 
ing imperfed, unlefs he likewife enforced the 

G 3 truth 
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truth of Revelation j and for that purpofe add- 
ed another poem on Redemption. He hid 
likewife written, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always 
wifhed for a more happy metrical verfion than 
they have yet obtained of the book of Pfalmsi 
this wifh the piety ©f Blackmore led him to 
gratify ; and he produced (1721)^ new Verjion 
of the Pfalms of David, fitted to the Tunes ufed 
in Churches ; which, being recommended by 
the archbifhops and many bifhops, obtained 
a licence for its admiflion into publick wor- 
ihip ; but no admiffion has it yet obtained, 
nor has it any right to come where Brady and 
Tate have got pofleffion. Blackmore's name 
muft be added to thofe of many others, who, 
by the fame attempt, have obtained only the 
praife of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poe-» 
try; there was another monarch of this ifland, 
for he did not fetch his heroes from foreign 
countries, whom he confidered as worthy of 
the Epick mufe, and he dignified Alfred ( 1 723) 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the 

natiou 
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nation was now fettled ; a hero introduced 
by Blackmore was not likely to find either 
refpeft or kindnefs ; Alfred took his place by 
Elivui in filence and darknefs : benevolence 
was alhamed to favour, and malice was weary 
of infulting. Of his four Epick Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks ; the fecond was at leafl known 
enough to be ridiculed j^ the two lafl; had nei* 
tfaer friends nor enemies, 

« 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 
feizes one part of a charader, corrupts all the 
reft by degrees. Blackmore, being defpifed as 
a poet, was in time negleded as a phyfician j 
his praSice, which was once invidioufly great, 
forfook him in the latter part of his life ; but 
being by nature, or by principle, averfe from 
idlenefs, he employed his unwelcome leifure 
in writing books on phyfick, and teaching 
others to cure thofe whom he could himfelf 
cure no longer. I know not whether I can 
enumerate all the treatifes by which he has en- 
deavoured' to diffufe the art of healing ; for 
there is fcarcely any diftemper, of dreadful 
name, which he has not taught the reader how 
to oppofe. He has written on the fmall-pox, 

G 4 with 
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with a vehement inveftive againft inocula- 
tion J on confumptions, the fpleen, the gout^ 
the Theumatifm, the king's-evil, the dropfy^ 
the jaundice, the ftone, the diabetes, and the 
plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it could 
not be expedled that I fhould be able to give a 
critical account. I havjp been told that there is 
fomething in them of vexation and difcontent, 
difcovered by a perpetual attempt to degrade 
phyfick from its fublimity, and to reprefent it 
as attainable without much previous or conco- 
mitant learning. By the tranfient glances 
which I have thrown upon them, I have ob- 
ferved an affedted contempt of the Ancients, 
and a fupercilious derifion of tranfmitted 
knowledge. Of this indecent arrogance the 
following quotation from his Preface to the 
Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a fpeci- 
men ; in which, when the reader finds, what 
I fear is true, that when he was cenfuring 
Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between apborifm and apophthegm^ he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations con* 
cerning ancient learning, 

« As 
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• ** As for this book of Aphorifms, it is like 
my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a book 
of jefts, or a grave coUeftion of trite and 
trifling obfervations ; of which, though 
many are true and certain, yet they fig- 
nify nothing, and may afford diverfion, 
but no inftru£tion; moft of them being 

*^ much inferior to the fayings of the wife 
men of Greece, which yet are fo low and 
mean, that we are entertained every day 

♦« with more valuable fentiments at the table- 

" converfation of ingenious and learned 

•* men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in 
total difgrace, and will therefore quote from 
another Preface a paffage lefs reprehenfible» 

** Some gentlemen have been difingenu- 
** ous and unjuft to me, by wrefting and 
" forcing my meaning in the Preface to ano- 
** ther book, as if I condemned and expofed 
** all learning, though they knew I declared 
" that I greatly honoured and efteemed all 
** men of fuperior literature and erudition ; 
^' and that I only undervalued falfe or fuper- 
** ficial learning, that fignifies nothing for 

" the 
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*• the* fervlce of mankind ; and that asf to 
** phyfick, I exprefsly affirnaed that learning 
** muft be joined with native genius to 
** make a phyfician of the firft rank ; but 
" if thofe talents afe feparated^ I aflcrted, and 
••* do ftill infift, that a man of native faga- 
*' City and diligence will prove a more able 
** and ufeful pra<9:ifer, than a heavy notional 
*• fcholar, encumbered with a heap of confufed 
*' ideas.'* 



He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced Hkewife sL work of a diflferent 
kind, ^ true and Impartial Hlflory of the 
Con/piracy agatnjl King "William of glorious 
Memory^ in the Tear 1695. This I have 
ftcver feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled 
with integrity. He engaged likewife in the- 
ological controverfy, and wrote two books 
againft the Arians ; Juji Prejudices againft 
the Arian Hypotbejis ; and Modern Arians 
unmajked. Another of his works is Natural 
Theology^ or Moral Duties confidered apart 
from Poftive ; with fome Obfervations on the 
De/irablenefs and NeceJJity of a fupernatural 
Revelation. This was the laft' book that he 
publifhed. He left behind him TCbe accom-^ 

plijhed 
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pli/hed Preacher^ or an EJfay upon Divine Elo^ 
quence ; which was printed after his death by 
Mr. White of Nayland in Eflex, the minifter 
who attended his death*bed, and teftified the 
fervent piety of his laft hours. He died on 
the eighth of Odtober, 1729, 
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B L A C K M O R E, by the unremitted en- 
mity of the wits, whom he provoked more by 
his virtue than his dulnefs, has been expofed 
to worfe treatment than he deferved ; his name 
was fo long ufed to point every epigram upon 
dull writers, that it became at laft a bye-word 
of contempt : but it deferves obfervation, that 
maglinity takes hold only of his writings, and 
that his life paffed without reproach, even 
when his boldnefs of reprehenfion naturally 
turned upon him many eyes defirous to efpy 
faults, which many tongues would have made 
hafte to publifh. But thofe who could not 
blame, could at leaft forbear to praife, and 
therefore of his private life and domeftick 
character there are no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the honours 
of' magnanimity. The inceflant attacks of his 
enemies, whether ferious or merry, are never 
difcovered to have difturbed his quiet, or to 
have lefTened his confidence in himfelf : they 
neither awed him to filence nor to caution; 
they neither provoked him to petulance, nor 
deprefled him to complaint. While the diftri- 

butors 
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butors of literary fame were endeavouring to 
depreciate and degrade him, he either de- 
fpifed or defined them, wrote on as he had 
written before, and never turned afide to quiet 
them by civility, or reprefs them by confu- 
tation. 

He depended with great fecurity on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reafon lefs 
diligent in perufing books. His literature was, 
I think, but fmall. What he knew of anti- 
quity, I fufpe£t him to have gathered from 
modern compilers: but, though he could not 
boaft of much critical knowledge, his mind 
was ftored with general principles, and he left 
minute refearches to thofe whom he confider- 
ed as little minds. 

With this difpofition'he wrote moft of his 
poems. Having formed a magnificent defign, 
he was carelefs of particular and fubordinate 
elegances ; he ftudied no niceties of verfifica- 
tion; he waited for no felicities of fancy; 
but caught his firft thoughts in his firft words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own perform- 
ances, or had ever elevated his ideas to that 

ideal 
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ideal perfedion which every genius born to 
excel IS condemned always to purfue, and 
never overtake. In the firfi fuggeftions of his 
imagination he acquiefced ; he thought them 
good, and did not feek for better. His works 
may be read a long time without the occur- 
rence of a fingle line that ftands prominent 
from the reft. 

The poeni on Creation has, however, the 
appearance of more circumfpedion j it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of didtion : it has either 
been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
felicity as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination 
and defcription. To reafon in verfe, is allowed 
to be difficult ; but Blackmore not only reafons 
in verfe, but very often reafons poetically : and 
finds the art of uniting ornament with ftrength, 
and eafe with clofenefs. This is a fkill which 
Pope might have condefcended to learn from 
him, wheii he needed it fo much in his Moral 
Eflays. 

In 
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In his defcriptions both of life and nature, 
th^ poet and the philofopher happily co- 
operate; truth 13 recommended by elegance, 
and elegance fuflained by truth. 

In the ftruiSlure and order of the poem, not 
only the greater parts are properly confecutive, 
hvLt the didadick and lUuftrative paragraphs 
are fo happily mingled, that labour is relieved 
by pleafure, and the attention is led on through 
a long fucceffion of varied excellence td the 
original pofition, the fundamental principle of 
wifdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore are 
now little read, it is thought proper to infer t, 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas mentioned by Molineux, 

_ i 

But that which Arthur with moft pleafurc heard. 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verfe began. 
And though the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fill'd. 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'd ; 
Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind ; 
Screams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And, cherifh'd with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted fky. 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand direfted all the tuneful fpheres, 
He turn'd their orbs, and polilh'd all the ftars. 
He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without Ihores, 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. . 

Then 
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Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling flcies^ 
He fung how Tome, chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night* 
How fome> rais'd higher, fit in fccret fteams 
On theVcflefted points of bounding beams; 
Till, chill'd with cold, they (hade th' ethcrial plain. 
Then on the thirfly earth defcend in rain. 
How fome, whofc parts a flight contexture (how. 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is (pun in filken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy ftrings. 
How others (lamp to ftones, with ru(hing found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlefs fires by nfght, about the (ky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were down- 
wards hurl'd. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the midft on airy columns (land ; 
And how the foul of plantsi in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggifh fetters, lies conceal'd. 
Till with the fpring's warm beams, almoft releas'd 
From the dull weight, with which it lay opprefl, 
Vol. III. H Its 
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Its vigour fpreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave .up, and labaur with the fproutiog birth : 
The ,aftive Ipirit freedom fceks in vain. 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain. 
Urging its prifon*s fides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to ftay j 
Till, having form'd its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, ' 
Whofe (lately trunk fierce ftorms can fcarcely movd 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clutters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens bleis. 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blufliing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genia\ warmth in Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated fhower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb. 
And how the parts their various Ihapes affume. 
With what rare art the wonderous ftrudkure's 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs to fuch perfeftion brought j 
That no part lifelefs, none mifplac'd we fee. 
None are forgot, and more would monftrous be/* 
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THE brevity with which I am to write 
the account of ELIJAH FENTON, 
is ijot the efFed of indifference or negligence. 
I have fought intelligence among his relations 
m his native country, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in StafFord- 
fliire, of an ancient family, whofe eftate was 
very confiderable ; but he was the youngeft 
of twelve children, and being therefore ne- 
ceffarily deftined to fome lucrative employ- 
ment, was fent firfl: to fchool, and afterwards 
to Cambridge*, but, with many other wife 
and other virtuous men, who at that time 
of difcord and debate confulted confcience, 
whether well or ill informed, more than 
intereft, he doubted the legality of the go- 
vernment, and refufing to qualify himfelf 

* He was entered of Jefas College^ and took a Bachelor's 
degree in 1704.. H. 

Ha for 
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for publick employment by the oaths required, 
left the univerfity without a degree; but I 
never heard that the enthufiafm of oppofition 
impelled him to feparation from the church* 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was 
driven out a commoner of Nature, excluded 
from the regular modes of profit and profperity, 
and reduced to pick up a livelihood uncertain 
and fortuitous ; but it muft be remembered 
that he kept his name unfuUied, and Aever 
fufFered himfelf to be reduced, like too many 
of the fame feft, to mean arts and difhonour- 
able Ihifts* Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour. 

The life that pafles in penury, muft necef- 
farily pafs in obfcurity. It is impoflible to 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to difcover 
what means he ufed for his fupport. He was 
a while fccretary to Charles earl of Orrery in 
Flanders, and tutor to his young fon, who 
afterwards mentioned him with great efteem 
and tendernefs. He was at one time affiftant 
in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey ; 
and at another kept a fchool for himfelf at 
Sevcnoaks in Kent, whicli he brought into . 

repu- 
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reputation; but was perfuaded to leave it 
(17 1 o) by Mr. St. John, with promifes of a 
more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He wrote 
with great zea\ and afFeftion the praifes of 
queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally 
extolled the duke of Marlbotougb, when he 
was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He expreffed ftill more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by an elegiac Paftoral 
on the marquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by refped or kindnefs ; for 
neither the duke nor dutchefs defired the praife, 
or liked the coft of patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and the 
amiablenefs of his manners^ made him loved 
wherever he was known. Of his friendfhip 
to Southern and Pope there are lafting monu- 
ments. 

He publifhed in J707 a coUedion of po^ms. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 
that might have been of great advantage. 

H 3 Craggs, 
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Craggs, when he was advanced to be fecretarjr 
of ftate (about 1720), feeling his own want 
of literature, defired Pope to procure him an 
inftrudtor, by whofe help he might fupply 
the deficiencies of his education. Pope re- 
commended Fenton, in whom Craggs found 
all that he was feeking. There was now a 
profpeft of eafe and plenty, for Fenton had 
merit, and Craggs had generofity: but the 
fmall-pox fuddenly put an end to the pleafmg 
expectation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his 
7//W, undertook the Od^ey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranflating, he determined to 
engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took to 
himfelf, and twelve he diftributed between 
Broome and Fenton: the books allotted to 
Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable, 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank verfe ; neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two aflbciates performed their parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguifh their books 
from thofe of Pope. 

la 
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Tn 1723 was performed his tragedy of 
Mariamne; to which Southern, at whoie 
houfe it was written, is faid to liave contri- 
buted fuch hints as his theatrical experience 
fupplied« When it was fhe wn to Gibber, it 
was rejedled by him, with the additional in- 
ffalence of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf in 
fome employment of honeft labour, by which 
he might obtain that fupport which he could 
never hope from his poetry. The play was 
a^ed at the other theatre ; and the brutal 
petulance of Gibber was confflted, though, 
perhaps, not fhamed, by general applaufe. 
Fentorx's profits are faid to have amounted to 
near a thoufand pounds, with which he dif- 
charged a debt contracted by his attendance 
at court. 

Fenton feeins to have had fome peculiar ^ 
fyftem of verfification. Mariamne is written 
in lines of ten fyllables, with few of thofe 
redundant terminations which the drama hot 
only admits but requires, as more nearly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue. The tenor of his 
verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be thought 
cafual ; and yet upon what principle he fp 
conftrufted it, is difficult to difcoven 

H 4 The 
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The mention of his play brings to my mind 
a very trifling occurrence. Fenton was one 
day in the company of Broome his afTociate, 
and Ford, a clergyman, at that time too well 
known, whofe abilities, inftead of furnifUing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and 
diflTolute, might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wife. They de- 
termined all to fee the Merry Wives of Wind/or ^ 
which was aded that night ; and Fenton, as a 
dramatick poet, took them to the ftage-door ; 
where the door-keeper enquiring who they 
were, was told that they were three very ne- 
ceflary men. Ford, Broome, and Fenton. The 
name in the play, which Pope reftored XoBrook^ 
was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after this play that he under- 
took to revife the .pundluation of Milton's 
Poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor correded the prefs, was 
fuppofed capable of amendment. To this 
edition he prefixed a fhort and elegant account 
of Milton's life, written at once with tender- 
nefs and integrity. 

He publiflied likewife (1729) a very fplendid 
(edition of Waller, with notes pften ufeful, 

pften 
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often entertaining, but too much extended 
by long quotations from Clarendon. Illus- 
trations drawn from a book fo eafily coa- 
fulted, fliould be made by reference rather 
than tranfcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and 

plealknt. The relidt of Sir Wiljiam Trumbull, 

invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to 

educate her fon j whom he firift inftrudled at 

home, and then attended to Cambridge. The 

lady afterwards detained him with her as the 

auditor of her accounts. He often wandered 

to London, and amufed himfelf with the 

converfation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead ia 
Berkfhire, the feat of lady Trumbull; and 
Pope, who had been always his friend, ho- 
noured him with an epitaph, of which he 
borrowed the two firft lines from Crafhaw. 

® Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to cor- 
pulence, which he did not leflen by much ex- 
ercife ; for he was very fluggifli and fedentary, 
rofe late, and when he had rifen, fat down 
to his book or papers. A woman that once 

waited 
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waited on him in a lodging, told hinji ^s flie 
faidj that he would " lie a-bed, and be fed 
** with a fpoon." This, however, was not 
the worft that might have been prognofticated j 
for Pope fays, in his Letters, that " he died 
** of indolence j'* but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. 

Of his morals and his converfation the ac- 
count is uniform : he was never named but 
with praife and fondnefs, as a man in the 
higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the charader given him by the earl of 
Orrery, his pupil; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope * J and fuch were the fuffrages of all 
who could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is 
told, which ought not to be forgotten. He 
ufed, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country ak yearly vifit./ At 
an entertainment made for the family by his 
elder brother, he obferved, that one of his 
fifters, who had married unfortunately, was 
abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that diftrefs 
had made her thought unworthy of invitation. 

• Speiwe, 

As 
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As £he was at no great diftance, he refufed ta 
fit at the table till fhe was called, and, wkeik 
flie had taken her place, was careful to ihtvf* 
her particular attention. 

His coUedion of poems is now to be con- 

fidered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 

a common plan, without uncommon fenti- 

ments; but its greateft fault is its length. 

No poem ihould be long of which the pur- 

pofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without 

enlightening the underftanding by precept, 

ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze firffi 

pleafes, and then tires the fight. 

Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay, that it is an 
occafional paftoral, which implies fomething 
neither natural nor artificial, neither comick 
nor ferious. 

The next ode is irr^ular, and therefore 
defective. As the fentiments arc pious, they 
cannot eafily be new ; for what can be added 
to topicks on which fucceffive ages have beea 
employed ! ^ 

Of the Parapbrqfe on Jfaiab nothing very 
favourable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 

profe 
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profe gains little by a change to blank verfe j 
and the paraphraft has deferted his original, 
by admitting images not Afiatick, at leaft not 
Judaical : 

— — Returning Peace, 



Dovc-cyed| and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, 
without any thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreffibn. He is unlucky in lus 
competition; he tells the fame idle tale with 
Congteve, and does not tell it fo well. He 
tranflates from Ovid the fame epiftle as Pope; 
but I am afraid not with equal happinefs. 

Tp examine his performances one by 
one would be tedious. His tranflation from 
Homer intp blank verfe will find few readers, 
while another can be had in rhyme. The 
piece addreflfed to Lambarde is no difagreeable 
Ipecimen of epiftolary poetry ; and his ode to 
the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifli language to Dryden*& 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly ftylcd an ex- 
cellent verfifier and a good poet. 
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WHATEVER 1 have faid of Fenton u 
confirmed by Pope in a letter, by which he 
communicated to Broome an account of his 
death. 

T o 

The Rev^ Mr. BROOME 

At PuLHAM, near Harlestone 

Nor 

SUFFOLKE 

By Beccl^s Bag. 

D^ S I R. 

I Intended to write to you on this melan- 
choly fubjed, the death of Mr. Fenton, 
before y^* came; but ftay'd to have informd 
myfelf & you of y* circumftances of it. 
All I hear is, that he felt a Gradual Decay, 
tho fo early in Life, & was declining for 
5 or 6 months. It was not, as I appre- 
hended) the Gout in his Stomach, but I 

believe 
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believe rather a Complication firft of Groii 
Humors, as he was naturally corpulent, not 
difcharging themfelves, as he ufed no fort of 
Exercife. No man bettor bore y* approaches 
of his Diflblution (as I am told) or with lefe 
oftentation yielded up his Being. The great 
Modefty w"^^ you know was natural to him^ 
and y^ great Contempt he had for all Sorts of 
Vanity & Parade, never appeared more than 
in his lad moments: He had a confcious 
Satisfadlion (no doubt) in ading right, in 
feeling himfelf honeft, true, & un-pretending 
to more than was his own. So he dyed^ as 
he lived, with that fecret, yet fufficient. 
Contentment. 

As to any Papers left ^behind him, I dare 
fay they can be but few ; for this reafon, He 
never wrote out of Vanity, or thought much 
of the Applaufe of Men, I know an Inftance 
where he did his utmoft to conceal his own 
merit that way; and if we join to this his 
natural Love of Eafe, I fancy we muft expert 
little of this fort : at leaft I hear of none 
except fome few further remarks on Waller 
(w""** his cautious integrity made him leave an 

order 
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order to be given to Mr. Tonfon) and per- 
haps, *tho 'tis many years fince I faw it, a 
Tranflation of Y ^^^ Book of Oppian. He 
had begun a Tragedy of Dion, but made 
fn>all progrefs in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but 
honeft, leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except 
of a few p"*' to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, 
in token of relped, Gratefulnefs, & mutual 
Efteem. 

I fliall with pleafure take upon mc to draw 
this amiable, quiet, deferving, unpretending 
Chriftian and Philofophical character, in His 
Epitaph. There Truth may be fpoken in a 
few words : as for Flourifh, & Oratory, & 
Poetry, I leave them to younger and more 
lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing 
fake, & w** rather fhow their own Fine Parts^ 
y"^ Report the valuable ones of any other man. 
So the Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the 
lofs of fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us 
both. Now he is gone, I muft tell yqu he 
has done you many a good office, & fet 

your 
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your charader in the faireft light, to Come 
who either miitook you, or knew you not 
I doubC not he has done the fame for me. 

/ 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and pro* 
fit by his example. I am very fincerely 

D^ S I R 

Your affedionate 

& real Servant 
Aug a9th, i/ja 

A- POPE. 
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JOHN GAY, dcfcended from an old fa- 
Tnily that had been long in pofleffion of 
the matiour of *Goldworthy in Devonfhire, 
was born in 1688^ at or near Barnftaple, where * 
he was educated by Mn Luclj, who taught 
the fchool of that town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired from it, publifhed 
a volume of Latin and Englifh verfes. Under 
fucfa a mafter he was likely to form a tafte for 
poetry* Being born without profpedl of here- 
ditary riches, he was fent to London in his 
youth, and placed apprentice with a filk- 
mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter^ 
or with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the Ladies, as 
he probably took no delight in telling it, is not 

• Goldiuorthy does not appear in the Villare* Dr. J. 

Vol* IIL I knowut 
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known. The report is, that he was fbah 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of his 
occupation, and eafily perfuaded his mailer to 
difcharge him. 

The dutchefs of Monmouth, remarkable 
for inflexible perfeverance in her demand to 
be treated as a princefs, in 1 7 1 2 took Gay 
into her fervice as fecretary: by quitting a 
fliop for fiich fervice, he might gain leifure^ 
but he certainly advanced little in the boitft of 
independence. Of his leifure he made fo goo4 
ufe, that he publifhed next year a poem 09 
Rural SportSy and infcribed it to Mr. Pop^ 
who was then rifing fafl: into reputation^ 
Pope was pleafed with the honour ; and wbeoi 
he became acquainted wilh Gay, foun4 fud^ 
attradions in. his manners and converfation^ 
that he feems to have: received him into his 
inmofl: confidence ; and a friendibip, waa 
formed between them which laftecj to their 
feparation by death, without any known abate- 
ijient on either part. Gay was the general 
favourite of the whole aOTociation of wits ; but 
they regarded him*as a play-fellow ra^ther thaa 
a partner, and treated him with more fondnefa 
than refpe<a. 
' a ^ Next 
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Next year he publifhcd 7hc SbepbercPs 
IVeek^ fix Englifh paftorals, in which the 
images are drawn from real life, fuch as it 
appears among the rufticks in parts of Eng- 
land remote from London. Steele^ in fome 
papers of the Guardian^ had praifed Ambrofe 
Philips, as the Paftoral writer that yielded only 
^o Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, 
cwho had aHb. publiihed Paftorals, not pleafed 
.to be overlooked, drew up a comparifon of 
Ws own compofitions with thofe of Philips, 
in which he covertly gave himfelf the prefer- 
^ence, while be feemed to difown it. Not con- 
-tent with this, he is fuppofed to have incited 
.Gay to write the Shepherd's Week^ to fliew, 
that if it be neceffary to copy mature with 
minutenefs, rural life muft be exhibited fuch 
^8 groflhefs and ignorance have made it. So 
far the plan was reafonable ; but the Paftorals 
are introduced by a Proeme^ written with fuch 
imitation as they could attain of obfolete lan- 
guage, and by confequence in a ftyle that was 
never fpoken nor written in any language or 
in any place. 

But the efFefl of reality and truth became 

conijpicuousy even when the intention was to 

' I 2 fhew 
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(hew them groveling and degraded. Thefe 
Paftorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juft reprefentations of rural manr 
ners and occupations, by thofe who had no 
intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor knoMr- 
ledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1 7 1 3 he brought a comedy called ^be 
Wife of Bath upon the ftage, but it received no 
applaufe : he printed it, however ; and fevefi- 
teen years after, having altered it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the publick tafte^ 
he offered it again to the town ; but, though 
he was flufhed with the fuccefs of the Beggar s 
Opera^ had the mortification ta fee it again 
rejedtedi 

In the laft year of queen Anne^s life, Gay 
was made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon^ 
ambaflador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ftation that naturally gave him hopes of 
kindnefs from every party ; but the Queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his Shepherd^ s Week to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
ftruded all kindnefs from the houfe of Ha- 
nover. 

He 
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He did not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the princefs of Wales, he wrote a poem, and . 
obtained fo much favour, that both the Prince 
and Princefs went to fee his What d^yt call it^ 
a kind of mock-tragedy, in which the images 
were comick, and the a(3:ion grave ; fo that, as- 
Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to re- 
concile the laughter of the audience with the 
folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo much 
favoured by the audience, that eflvy appeared • 
againft it in the form of criticifm ; and Griffin, 
a player, in conjundlion with Mr. Theobald, 
a man afterwards more remarkable, produced a 
pamphlet called The Key to the What d'ye call 
It ; which, fays Gay,^ " calls me a blockhead^ 
^^ and Mr. Pope a'knave.*' 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
^5k)t long ' afterwards (1717) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours afier 

I 3 Marriage I 



Marriage ; a comedy written, as there is fiil^ 
ficient reafon for believing, by the joint afl^^ 
ance of Pope and Arbuthnot; One purpofb' 
of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood-* 
ward the Foffilift, a man not really or juftly 
contemptible. It had the &te which fuch 
outrages dcferve : the fcene in which Wood-^ 
ward was directly and apparently ridiculed^ by 
the introduaion of a mummy and a croco^ 
dile, difgufted the audience, and the; perform- 
a;nce was driven o|F the ftage with genera^ 
condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited to 
hope, and deeply deprefled when his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not the character 
of a hero j but it may naturally imply fome- 
thing more generally welcome, a foft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them ; but he 
that believes his powers ftrong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries only to pleafej 
himfelf* 

.He had been fimple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the What d^ye call it^ 
would raife the fortune of its author ; and,; 

finding 
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finding nothing done, funk into dejedion; 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
carl of Burlington fent him (171 6) into De- 
vonftiire ; the year after, Mn Pultney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, where, dur- 
ing his vifit, two rural lovers were killed with 
lightning, as is particularly told in PopcV 
Letters. 

Being now generally known^ he p^blifhed 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a tKbufand pounds ; and 
called his .friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford; advifed him to intruft it to 
the funds, and live upon the intereft ; Ar- 
buthnot bade him intruft it to Providence, 
and live upon the principal; Pope directed 
him, and was feconded by Swift, to purchafc 
an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent 
from young Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
9nd once fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of 

♦ Spence. 

I 4 twenty 
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twenty thoufand pounds. His friends per- 
fuaded him to fell his fliare ; but he dreamed 
of dignity and fplendour, and could not bear 
to obftrud: his own fortune. He was then 

# 

importuned to fell as much as would pur- 
chafe an hundred a year for life, " which/* 
fays Fenton, '* will make you fure of a 
^' clean fliirt and a ihpulder of mutton every 
** day." This counfel was reje<9;ed : the pro- 
fit and principal wer,e loft, and Gay funk 
finder the calamity fg low that his life became 
in danger* 

By the care of his friends, among whom 
Pope appears to have fhewn particular tender* 
nefs, his health was reftored ; and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Captives^ which he was invited to read before 
the princefs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in expec- 
tation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw down' a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftarted, 
the ladies fcreamed, and poor Gay, after aU 
the difturbance, was ftill to read his play. 

Th^ 
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The fate of The Captives^ which was aded 
aat Drury-Lane in 1723-4, 1 know not*; but 
he now thought himfelf in favour, and un- 
dertook (1726) to write a volume of Fables 
for the improvement of the young duke of 
Cumberland. For this he is faid to have beea 
promifed a reward, which he had doubtlels 
jnagnified with all the wild expediations of 
indigence and vanity. 

' Next year the Prince and Princefs became 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy; but on the fettlement of the*- 
boufehold he found himfelf appointed gentle-' 
man uflier to the princefs Louifa. By this 
offer he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a 
Hieffage to the Queen, that he was too old for 
the place. There feem to have been many 
machinations employed afterwards in his fa- 
vour J and diligent court was paid to Mrs. ' 
Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk, who 
was much beloved by the. King and Queen, ' 
to engage her intereft for his promotion ; but* 
felicitations, verfes and flatteries, were thrown 
jiway J the lady heard them, and did nothing. 

• It was afted feven nights. The Author's third night was 
ty coxnmand of tlieir Royal HighnelTes, R. 

All 
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All the pain which he fuffered from li^g-^ 
led, or, as he perhaps termed it, the ingrati«<* 
tude of the court, may be fuppofed to have 
been driven a Way by the unexampled fuccefb 
of the Beggar^ s Opera. This play. Written ia 
pridicule of the mufical Italian Drama, was firfls 
offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drury- 
Lane, and rejected ; it being then carried to 
Rich, had the efied:, as was ludicrou^y faid^ 
of making Gay ricb^ and Rich gay^ 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot buf 
wifli to know the original and progrefs, I have 
i^ferted the relation which Spence has giveii 
in Pope's words. 

" Dr. Swift had been obfcrving once to 
^ Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty ibrt of a 
thing a Newgate Paftoral might make«^ 
Gay was inclined to try at fuch a thing for 
*f fome time ; but afterwards thought it would 
** be better to write a comedy on the fame 
•* plan. This was what gave rife to the Beg^ 
** gars Opera. He began on it ; and when 
** firft he mentioned it to Swift, the Doftpr, 
** did not much like the proje£t. As he car- 
** ried it on, he fliewed what he wrote ta 

" both 
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•! both of 08, and we now and then gave a 

*^ corredion, or a wcwrd or two of advice ; 

•* but it was wholly of his own writing,— 

** When it was done, neither of us thought it 

** i^ould fucceed.— We fliewed it to Con- 

*f greve ; who, after reading it over, faid. It 

•* vrould either take greatly, or be damned 

*^ confoundedly. — ^We were all, at the firft 

♦* night of it, in great uncertainty of the event ; 

*? till we were very much encouraged by 

** overhearing the duke of Argyle, who fat 

** ia the next box to us, fay, * It will do— it 

♦^ mvA do ! I fee it in the eyes of them/ 

^ This was a good while before the firft aflT 

** was over, and fo gave us eafe foon ; for 

^ that duke (befides his own good tafte) has 

^ a particular knack, as any one now living,' 

*• in difcovering the tafte of the publick. He' 

^ was quite right in this, as ufual ; the good- 

^ nature of the audience appeared ftrongef 

^ and ftronger every aft, and ended in a cla-^ 

^ mour of applaufe.'* 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to 
the Dunciad : 



** This piece was received with greater 
** plaufe.than was ever Jcnown. Befides being 

" aded 
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•* in London' fixty-three days without inter- 
*• ruption, and renewed the next feafon with' 
*^ equal applaufe, it fpread into all the great 
•* towns of England j was played in many 
^ places to the thirtieth and fortieth time j ' 
at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c It made its ' 
progrefs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where it was performed twenty-four days' 
** fucceffively. The ladies carried about with* 
^ them the favourite fongs of it in fans, and ' 
*' houfes were furnifhed with it in fcreens. 
*^ The fame of it was not confined to the. au- 
♦* thor only. The perfon who aded Polly,* 
** till then obfcure, became all at once the' 
" favourite of the town j her pictures were 
•* engraved, and fold in great numbers ; her 
** Life written, books of letters and verfe^ 
to her publifhed, and pamphlets made even 
of her fayings and jefts. Furthermore, if 
drove out of England (for that feafon) the 
•* Italian Opera, which had carried all before 
^ it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when It was printed, 
the reception was different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers^ Swift com- 
mended it for the excellence of its moralityt 

a% 
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as a piece that " placed all kinds of vice la 
."** the ftrongeft and moft odious light ; ** hut 
.others, and among them Dr. Herring, after- 
wards archbifhop of Canterbury, cenfured it 
as giving encouragement not only to vice but 
to crimes, by making a highwayman the hero, 
and difmifling him at laft unpunifhed. It has 
been even faid, that, after the exhibition of 
the Beggar s Opera^ the gangs of robbers were 
evidently multiplied. 

- Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly writ- 
ten only to divert, without any moral pur- 
pofe, and is therefore not likely to do good ; 
nor can it be conceived, without more Tpecu- 
Nation than life requires or admits, to be pro- 
ductive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
koufe-breakers feldom frequent the play- 
houfe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion ; 
nor is it poiEble for any one to imagine that 
.he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac- 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This'objedion however, or fome other ra- 
ther political than moral, obtained fuch pre- 
Talence, that when Gay produced a fecond 

part 
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part under the name of Polfy^ it was prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he was forced 
to recompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcription^ 
which is faid to have been fo liberally bcftow^ 
ed, that what he called oppreffion ended ift 
|>rofit. The * publication was fo much fa^ 
loured, that though the firft part gained hir^ 
four hundred pounds, near thrice as much 
was the profit of the fecond* 

m 

He received yet another recompenfe for 
this fuppofed hardfhip, in the afie£donate at*- 
tention of the duke and dutchefs of Quceni- 
berry, into whofe houfe he was taken, and 
widi whom he paffed the remaining part of 
his life. The * duke, confidering his want of 
ceconomy^ undertook the management of hid 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it^ 
But it is fuppofed that the difcountenaace of 
the Court funk deep into his heart, and gave 
him more difcontent than the applaufes or 
tendernefs of his friends could overpower. 
He foon fell into his old diftemper^ an ha^- 
bitual colick, and languifhed, though with 
many intervals of eafe arid cheerfulnefs, till 
a violent fit at laft feized him, and carried 

f Spence. 

him 
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him to the gtave, as Arbuthnot reported, with 
more precipitance than he had ever known* 
He died on the fourth of December 1732, 
and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey. The 
letter which brought an account of his death 
to Swift was laid by for fome days unopened, 
t^ecayfe when he received it he was impreft 
with the preconception of fome misfortune. 

After his death, was publiflied a fecond vo^ 
lume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera of Achilles was aded, and the pro-; 
fits were given to two widow lifters, who 
inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs $ 
for he died without a will, though he had ga- 
thered * three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
icalled the Diftreji Wife^ and the Rebearfal at 
Gotham^ a piece of jiumour. 

• • - 

Thfe chafafter given him by Pope * is this, 
that " he was a natural man, without defign, 
•f who fpoke what he thought, and juft as he 
^* thought it ;" and that " he was of a timid 
** teknper, and fearful of giving offence to the 

t Spence« ^ 
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•* great ;" which caution however, iays Pope^ 
was of no avail. 

/ • • . 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high# 
He was, as I once heard a female critick 

jemark, " of a lower order." He had not in 
any great degree the mens divimor^ the dignity 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofition, 
though it be not of the higheft kind. We 
owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of 
comedy which at firft was fuppofed to delight 
only by its novelty, but has now by the ex-^ 
perience of half a century been found fo well 
accommpdated to the difpofition of a popular 
audience, that it is likely to keep long pofleflion 
of the ft age. Whether this new drama was 
the produd: of judgement or of luck, the praife 
of it muft be given to the inventor ; and 
there are many writers read with more reve- 
rence, to whom fuch merit of originality can- 
not be attributed. 

• • ■ 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ is 

fuch as was eafily planned and executed ; it is 

» ' •_ 

never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The 
Fan is one of thofe mythological fidions which 

antiquity 
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!intiquity delivers ready to the hand, but 
which, like other things that lie open to every 
one's ufe, are of little value. The attention 
naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, 
Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
work J for having publiihed one volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear^ to have 
formed any diftindt or fettled notion. Phaedrus 
evidently confounds them with Ta/es^ and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegorical Profopo-- 
paias. A Fable^ or Apologue^ fuch as is now 
under confideration, feemstobe, in its genuine* 
ftate, a narrative in which beings irrational, 
and fometimes inanimate, arhores loquuntur^ 
non tantumferay are, for the purpofe of moral 
inftrudion, feigned to adt and fpeak with 
human interefts and paffions. To this de- 
fcription the compofitions of Gay do not always 
conform. For a Fable he gives now and then 
a Tale, or an abftradted Allegory ; and from 
fome, by whatever name they may be called, 
it will be difficult to extract any moral prin* 
ciple. They are, however, told with liveli- 
nefs ; the verfification is fmooth ; and the ' 
- Vol. Ill* K didion, 



didlon, thou^ A^w-rai^<-th^en « little Cibiii* 
ftraiBcd by tbe iaeafwe or the fbyiQiet » g^ 
^e^alIy happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims} 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The fub- 
jfid is of that kind which G*y was by nature 
qualified to adorn ; yet ibme of his decora^ 
tions may be juftly wiflh^d ^way. An homeft 
Wackfmith might h^v^ done for Patty what 
is performed by Vulcan. The appearance <£ 
Cloacina is naufeous and £|p^rfluous ; a dSioe-* 
boy could have been pro^wrf d by the ^aiual 
cohabitatioa of mere mortals. Horace's rule 
is brok-ea m both ca£esj there is no Sgma 
vindice nodus ^ no diSiculty that required aoy 
fupernatural iut^rpoiition, A patter may be, 
made by the hamiarw^r of a mortal ; and 9 
haflard may be dropped by ^ hutnan ftrumpet. 
On great occafions, aad pn ft^ail^ th^ mind h 
fepelled by ufelefs and appar^ent falfehood. 

Of his li4:tle Poems the piibiick judgement 

feems to be right ; they are neither much 

eflbeemed, nor totally defpifed. The ftory of 

the Apparition is borrowed from one of the^ 

tales of Poggto. Tliofc tbat pieafe Icaft ar^ 

the 
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the pieces to which Gulliver gave occafion j 
for who can much delight in the echo of an 
imnaturai fiftion? 



/ 



I)ione IS a counterpart to Amynta^ and Pajior 
Tido^ and other triies of the fame kind^ 
eafily imitated, and unworthy of imitation. 
What the Italians call comedies from a happy 
^onclufion) Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
ful event ; but the ftyle of the Italians and of 
Gay is equally tragical. There is fomething . 
in the poetical Arcadia fo remote from known 
reality and i^culative poffibility, that we can 
aiever fupport its reiprefentation through a 
Jong work. A Paftoral of an hundred linep 
may he endured ; but who will hear of flieep 
and goats, and myrtle bowers and purling 
rivulets, through five a£ks ? Such fcenes pleafc 
Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and 
children in the dawn of life ; but will be for 
ihe mpft j3»rt thrown away, as men grow 
wif<^ >aad os^tioajs grow .karncd. 
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OF GEORGE GRANVILLE, or as 
others write Greenville^ or Grenville^ 
afterwards lord Landfdown of Biddeford in 
the county of Devon, lefs is tnown than Kis 
name and rank might give reafon to expe<3:. 
He was born about 1 667, the fon of Bernard 
Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the moft private tranfaftions of the 
Reftoration, and the grand fon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died in the King's caufe, at 
the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he wasf fent to 
Cambridge *, where hm pronounced a copy of 

* To Trinity College. By the univerfity regifter it appears, 
that he was admitted to his Mailer's Degree in 1679 : we mud, 
therefore, fet the year of his birth fome years back. H* 

his 
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his 6wh verfes to the princefs Mary d'Eft^ of 
Modena, then dutchefs of Yojk, when fhe 
vifited the univerfity. 

ft! 

At the acceflion of king James, being now 

at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 

pow^ers, and addrefled the new monarch in 

three fliort pieces, of which the firft is profane, 

and the two others fuch as a boy might be 

expedled to produce; but he was commended 

by old Waller, who perhaps was pleafed to 

find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, wjbich, 

though they begin with nonfenfe and end 

with dulnefs, excited in the young author a 

rapture of acknowledgement, 

In numbers fuch as Waller's felf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplijhment of the duke of York's 
xnarriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong preva- 
lence over his imagination, and upon whom 
nothing ever has beqi charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery. 

K 3 Howqver 
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However faithful GrailviUe might haVtf 
been to the King, or however eaamoured q£ 
the Queen, he has left.ao reafea for fup« 
pofing that he approved either the artifices 
or the violence with which the King's religion 
was infintiated or obtruded. He endeavoored 
«6 be true at once Vo the King and to the 
Church. 

Of this regulated foyalty he has tranfmitted 
to pofterity a fufficient proof, in the Jettei» 
which he wrote to his father about a moifrth 
before the prince of Orange landed. * 

" Mar, near Doncafter, 0€t. 6, i6B8^ 

** To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
" at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

"SIR, 

" Your having n<y profped of obtaining a 
*^ commiffion for me, can no way alter 05 
cool my defire at this important jun£lure 
to venture my life, in fome manner gs 
^ other, for my King and my Country, 

• 
• 

•' I cannot bear living under the reproach 
** of lying obfcure and idle in a country re- 

** tirement. 
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V tircGicttt^ tvbei> cv^ry raaa who hsis the 
^ leaft fen^fe of kDopur fhould be preparing 
f ' ibr the fkkL 



** You may remember. Sir, with what re* 
f* luiSance I ful>mkted to* yoikr commands 
** liupoQ Monmouth's rebcUiott, whea no ira- 
*' portunity could prevail wklr you to permit 
** me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
^ to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to fay, 
•* it is glorious at any age to die for one's 
•* country, and the fooner the nobler the 
*^ facrifioe. 



* I am now oMeir by three years. My 
** uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
^' left among the flam at the battle of New- 
bufy; »or you yourfelf, Sir, when you 
made your efcape from your tutor*8, to 
•* join your brother at the defence of Sciliy. 



Cft 



** The fame caufe is now come round about 
^ again. The king has been mifled ; let 
" thofe who have mifled him be anfwerable 

for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred 

in his own perfpn ; and it is every hcMaeft 

man's duty to defend it,^ 

K 4 " You 
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** You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtfxii 
^ if the Hollanders are rafh enough to make 
** fuch an attempt ; but, be that as it will; 
*^ I beg leave to infift upon it, that I may be 
*' prefented to his majefty, as one w^hofe 
^' utmoft ambition is to devote his life to his 
** fervice, and my country's, after the example 

of all my^anceftors. 



Cft 
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" The gentry aflembled at York, to agree 
upon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
county, have prepared an addrefs, to aflure 
his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
other occafions; but at the fame time they 
humbly bf feech him to give them fuch ma- 
giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
the land ; for, at prefent, there is no autho-« 
rity to which they can legally fubmit. 

" They have been beating up for volun- 
teers at York, and the towns adjacent, to 
fupply the regiments at Hull j/ but nobody 
« will lift. 

•* By what I can hear, every body wifhes 
" well to the King j but they would be glad 
** his minifters were hanged. 

« Th« 



Cft 
Cft 
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** The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
** landing can be fo foon as was apprehended ; 
therefore I niay hope, with your leave and 
afliftance, to be in readinefs before any 
a£tion can begin. I befeech you, Sir; moft 
humbly and moft earneftly, to add this one 
adt of indulgence more to fo many other 
teftimonies which I have conftantly received 
of your goodnefsj and be pleafed to believe 
me always, with the utmoft duty and fub* 
** miffion. Sir, 



€( 

41 

cc 



U 



Your moft dutiful fon, 

** and moft obedient fervant, 

" Geo. Granville.^ 



Through the whole reign of king Williani 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary retire- 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few 
other pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. 
He was, as the biographers obferve, the 
younger fon of a younger brother j a denomi- 
nation by which our anceftors proverbially 
exprefled the loweft ftate of penury and de- 
pendancc. He is faid, however, to have 
preferved himfelf at this time from difgrace 

and 
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and difBcnlties^ by occononay^ whidti he foi^ot 
or JxcgleGtci m life more advaoced, aod ha 
better fortuoe.^ 

About this time he became enamoured of 
the countefs of Newburgh, whom' he has 
celebrated with fb mroch ardour by the name 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her befeve he 
was three and twenty, and may be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than the mmd. 
Foets are fometimes in too mucb hafte t^praiie. 

In the tim»c df his rctii^ement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
Sbe^Gallants (a£ted 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover ^ and always a Lover ; 
The yew of Venice^ altered from Shakefpeare s 
Merchant of Venice \\^(^\\ Heroick Leve^ 
a tragedy (1701);. The Britijh Enchant erv 
(1706), a dramatick poem; and Peleus and 
Thetisy a mafque^ wrhtea to accompany The 
yew of Venice. 

The comedies^ which he has not printed 
in his own edition of bis works, I never faw; 
Once a Lover ^ and always a Lover ^ k faid 
to be in a ^reat degree indecent and grols. 

Granville 
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Granville could not admire without bigocry % 
lie coined the wrong a» well as the right frooi 
hk& mafters^ auf^ may be iiippofed to havc^ 
learned, obfcenity from Wycherlej, aa he 
leajTiied mythology from Waller. 

In his yew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks^ 
the chara£ber of Sbylock 10 made comicky 
and we are prompted to laoghter ioflead of 
deteftation. 

It is evident that Hsroick Love was writteOi^ 
and prefented on the ftage, before the death 
of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, 
and therefore eafily funk into negle£t, though 
praiied in verfe by Dryden, and in profe by 
Pope, 

It is concluded hy the wife Uly (Fes with ^ig 
Ipeech : 

l^ate holds the ftrings^ and men IlKe children 

move 
But as they're led 5 fuccefs is from above* 

At the acceflion of queen Anne, having hi^ 
fortune improved by bequefts from hia father; 

and 
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and his "uncIe the eafi of Bathe, he was chofen 
into parliament for Fowey. He foon after 
engaged in a joint tranflation of the InvcSli'oef 
egainjl Philips with a defign, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder cA Demofthe— 
nes upon the head of Lewis* 

He afterwards (in 1 706) had his eftate 
again augmented by an inheritance from his 
elder brother. Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he 
returned from the government of Barbadoes, 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
was chofen knight of the fliire for CornwalL 

At the memorable change of the miniftry 
(1710), he was made fecretary at war, in the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole* 

Next year, when the violence of party ^nade 
twelve peers in a day, Mr. Granville became 
Lord Lanfdown Baron Biddeford^ by a- pro- 
motion juftly remarked to be not invidious, 
becaufe he was the heir of a family in which 
two peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately become 
cxtin6t* Being now high in the Queen'« 

^ favour, 
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favour, he (171 2) was appointed comptroller 
of the houfehoid, and a privy counfellor; 
and to his other honours were added the 
dedication of Pope's Wind/or Foreft. He 
was advanced next year to be treafurer of 
thel houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his 
title J for at the acceflion of king George his 
place was given to the earl Choldmcndeley, 
and he was perfecuted with the reft of his 
party. Having protefted againft the bill for 
iattainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the infurredtion in Scotland, feized 
Sept. 26, 1 7 15, as a fufpedied man, and 
confined in the Tower till Feb. 8, I7i7> when 
he was at laft releafed, and reftored to his 
feat in parliament; where (1719) he made a 
very ardent and animated fpeech againft the 
repeal of the bill to prevent Occafional Con- 
formity, which, however, though ft was then 
printed, he has not inferted into his works. 

Sometime afterwards (about 1722), being 
perhaps embarraffed by his profufion, hfe went 
into foreign countries, with the ufual pretence 
of recovering his health. In this ftate of 

leifurc 
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jeUuM and redrremecit^ iie tcceiTed the &:ft 
ffoliomt of Burinet'ii hiftory^ of which he cai^ 
0ot be iiiippofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought hitnfeif aide 
•to ikted fome particular falfehoods^ He 
therefore undertook the vindication of gene« 
ral MonV: from, fome calumnies of Dr. Burnet^ 
«nd fome nu^epreientations of Mr. Echard^ 
Thi« was anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas 
Burnet and Otdmixon ; and more roughly by 
Dr. Ck)lbatch« 

His other hiilorkal performance is a de« 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville^ 
whom lord Qarendon has fhewn in ,a form 
very unanuaMe. So much is urged in this 
apology, to juftify many adions that hare 
))een reprefcnted as culpablci and to palliate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for thp 
greater part 4 and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dit- 
pofbd to think the worft of Greenville^ as 
Greenville was alfo very willing to think the 
worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces were pub* 
JiiQied at hi$ return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his la- 
bours, and enjoy his reputation, he publiihcd 
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(1732) a very beauti&l and ffAeodid adkiom 
of his wOrkS) in which he omitted what he 
difapproved, and enlarged what feemed de- 

He SLOW we;at to Courts and was kiiklly 
ndceiv^ed by queen Caroline t to whom and 
t0 the priocefs Anne be prefented his worlcs^ 
mkh V'erfes on the blank ieayes, with which 
lie condttded hts poetical labours* 

He died in HanoverHfquare, Jan. 30, 1735, 
havid^ a few days before buried his wife, 
the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr. 
Thynne, by whom he had four daughters, 
^ut no fon. 

Writers commoniy derive their reputation 
firom their works ; but there are works which 
owe their reputation to the charader of the 
writer. The publick fometimes has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards for one fpeciea 
of excellence with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we reverence for his benc- 
£cence we do not willingly withhold the 
praife of genius j a man of exalted merit 
becomes at bnce an accomplifhed writer, as 
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a beauty finds no great difficulty in pafCng 
for a wit. 



Granville was a man illuftrious by bisbirth^ 
and therefore attracted notice : fince he is by 
Pope iftyled " the polite," he muft be fup- 
pofed elegant in his manners, and generally 
loved : he was in times of conteft and turbu- 
leAce fteady to his party^ and obtained that 
cfteera which is always confeired upon firm- 
nefs and confiftency. With thofe advantages^ 
having learned the art of verfifying, he de- 
clared himfelf a poet j and his claim to the 
laurel was allowed • * • ' 



But by a critick of a later generation who 
takes up his book without any favourable pre- 
judices, the praife already received will be 
thought fufficient; for his works do not Ihew 
him to have had much comprehenfion from 
nature, or illumination from learning. He 
feems to have had no ambition above the 
imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied 
the faults, and very little more. He is for 
ever amufing himfelf with the puerilities of 
mythology i his King is Jupiter, who, if the 
Queen brings no children, has a barren Juno* 

The 
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^The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva. His poem on the dutchefs of 
Orafton!s law-fuit, after having rattled a while 
with Juno and Pallas, Mars and AlcideSf. 
Callibpe, Niobe, and the Propetides, Her^ 
cules, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laft 
concludes its folly with profanenefs* 

.His verfes to Mira, which are moft fre* 
quently mentioned, have little in them of 
either art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : there may 
'be found, now-and-then, a happier effort; 
but they are commonly feeble and unaffe£ting, 
or forced and extravagant. 

• 

His little pieces are feldom either fpritely 
or elegant, either keen or weighty. They are 
trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhed by 
vanity. But his Prologues and Epilogues hav^ 
a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
moil elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
fplendor and gaiety ; but the merit of original 
thought is wanting. Its highefl praife is the 

Vol. IIL L fpirit 
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fpirit with which he celeliffatea king Jameses 
conforty when fhe wa» a quee^no longer. 

The Effay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has fome- 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances : his precepts are juft, and his 
cautions proper; they are indeed not new, 
but in a didadic poem noveky is to be 
expeded only in the ornaments and illuftra- 
tions. His poetical precepts are accompanied 
with agreeabk and inilru£kiye notes. 

The Maique of Pdeus and TJ^efis has here 
and there a pretty line j but it k. riot always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his BrUiJh Mnchantips he ha$ bidden de* 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiilent manners of ^^cexkl-; s^es % but 
the dialogue ha^ often the aii? o£.Dryden> 
rhyming plays j and the fongs are lively^ 
thqugh not very corfe<9t. This i^, I think, 
far the b€[ft of hrs wojfks; for if it has many 
faults^ it has likewifc paflagea which are at 
leaft pretty, though tb^ey do not rife to any 
high, degree of excellence. 
2 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon 
of Mn John Yalden of Suffex, was 
born in the city of Exeter in 1 67 1 . Having 
been educated in the grammar-fchool belong- 
ing to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was 
in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commonef of Magdalen Hall, under the 
tuition of yojiab Pullen^ a man whofe name 
is ftill remfembered in the univerfity. He 
became next year one of the fcholars of Mag- 
dalen College, where he was diftinguifhed by 
a lucky accidentt 

It was his turn, one day, to protiounce a 
declamation j and Dr. Hough, the prefident, 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
too good to be the fpeaker's. Some time after, 
the dodor finding him a little irregularly bufy. 
in the library, fet him an excrcife for punifli- 

^ L a . ^ ' mentj 
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merit ; and, that he might not be deceived by 
any artifice, locked the door. Yalden^ as it 
happened, had been lately reading on the fub- 
jeft given, and produced with little diflSculty 
a compofition which fo pleafed the prefident, 
that he told him his former fufpicions, and 
. promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college 
were Addifpn and Sacheverell, men who were 
in thofe times friends, and who both adopted 
Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, 
throughout his life, to think, as probably he 
thought at firft, yet did not lofe the friend-- 
{hip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ mini- 
Iters who pleafed themfelves with the praife 
of patron age. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humor- 
ous poem of that time, called TJbe Oxford 
Laureat } ia which, after many claims had 

been, 
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been made and rejected, Yalden is reprefented 
as demanding the laurel, and as being called 
to his trial, inftead of receiving a reward. .^-7-^ 

His crime was for being a felon in verfc, v^: '^^^'Ai 

And prcfenting his theft to the kings "^'^ '- 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce. 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
YjCt what he had HoVn was fo little worth flealing, 
They forgave him the damage and coft : 
. H^d he ta'ep the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
mealing. 
They had fin'd him but ten-pence at moft. 

« 

The poet whom he was charged vith rob- 
bing was Congreve, 

He wrote another poem on the death of the 
4uke of Glouceften 

In 1 7 1 o he became fellow of the college ; 
and next year, entering into orders, was pre- 
sented by the fociety with a living in War- 
wickftiire, confiftent with the fellowfliip, and 
chofen lecturer of moral philofophy, a very 
honourable office. 

L ^ ' On 
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On the acceflion of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid^ by the author of 
the Biograpbia^ to have declared himfelf of the 
party who had the honourable diftindion of 
High-churchmen* 

In 1706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
doftor in divinity, and foon after rcfigncd his 
fellowfhip and le^ure ; and as a token of his 
gratitude, gave the college a pifture of their* 
founder. ' 

He was made redor of Cbalton and Clean^ 
ville^ two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfordfliire j and had the prebends, or fine» 
cures, of Deans ^ Hains^ and Pendles^ m De- 
vonflbire. He had before * been chofen, ia 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, upon 
the refignation of Dn Atterbury f . 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet 
and inofTenfive life, till the clamour was raifed 
about Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was 

• Not till long after. N. 
\ t I^r* Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell, 
tin his promotion to the Biihoprick of Rochefter. Dr. YaldeH 
focceeded him as preacher in June 17 13* N. 

on 
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Oil the watch for abettors or partakers of the 
horrid confpiracy; and Dn Yalden, having 
fome acquaintance with the bifliop, and heing 
£imiliarly conver&nt with Kelly his fecretary^ 
fell under fufptcioo, add wm taken into cuf-* 
tody. 

Upon his examinatf on he was charged 
with a dangerous correipondence with Kelly. 
The cor refpondence he acknowledged ; but 
maintained, that it bad no treafonable tenden* 
cy. His papers were feited ; but nothing 
was fouQd that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book, thorough'' 
paced doSrine. This expreflion the imagina- 
tion of his examiners had impregnated with 
treafon, and the doctor was enjoined to ex« 
plain them. Thus prefled, he told \hem that 
the words had lain unheeded in his pocket^* 
book from the time of queen Anne, and that 
he was afhamed to give an account of them ( 
but the truth was, that he had gratified his 
curiofity one day, by hearing Daniel Burgefi 
in the pulpit, and thofe words was a memo- 
rable hint of a remarkable fentcnce by which 
lie warned hift congregation to " beware of" 
thorough-paced do^ne, " that doftrine which 

L 4 ^* coming 
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^^ coming in at one ear, paces throitgh the 
^ heady and goes put at the other/' 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againft him^ 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
charader attained high dignities in the church i 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre- 
quented the converfation, of a very nume- 
rous and fplendid fet of acquaintance. He 
died July i6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 
age* 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical 
charader, was fuppofed to be Pindarick. 
Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 
him, and has Written a Hymn to Darknefs^ 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's /^^w/i 
XoUgbt. 

■ 

This hymn feems to be his heft perform- 
ance, and is, for the moft part, imagined with 
great vigour, and expreffed with great pro* 

priety. 
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priety. I will not tranfcribe it. The feven 

firil ftanzas are good ; but the third, fourth, 

and feventh, are the befl ; the eighth feems 

to involve a contradidion ; the tenth is ex-* 

quifitely beautiful j the thirteenth, fourteenth, 

and fifteenth, are partly mythological, and 

partly religious, and therefore not fuitable to 

each other ; he might better }iave made th^ 

whole merely philofophical, 

» 
There are two ftanzas in this poem whera 

Yaldeil may be fufpeded, though hardly con- 

vided, pf having confulted the Hymnus ad Um^ 

bram of Wowerus^ in the fixth ftanza, which 

anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

Ilia fuo praeeft nofturnis numine facris-— 
Perquc vias errare novis dat fpeftra figuris, 
Maneique excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noftem, et queftu notes complerc penates* 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugiencia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum molem fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nube ampleftetur opaca^ 
£t prifco imperio rurfus dominabitur umbra. 

His 
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His Hymn to Light is not equal to the 
other* He feems to think that there is an 
£aft abfolute and pofitive where the Mornings 
rifcs. 

In the lad ftanza, having mentioned the 
fudden eruption of new aeated Light, he 
iay«, 

A while th* Almighty wondering ftood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder 
is the effeA of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fu£Ecient to fay, that 
they deferve perufal, though they are not al- 
ways exa&ly polifhed, though the rhymes are 
fometimes very ill forted, and though his 
faults feem rather the omiflions of idlenefs 
than the negligences pf enthufiafm. 
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THOMASITICKELL, thefonof the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was born ia 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and ii^ 
April 1 70 1 became a member, of Queen 3 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Matter of Arts, and two years afterwards was 
chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not com- 
ply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the Crown, He 
held his Fellowfliip till I726,and then vacated 
it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; he entered 
early into the woYld, and was long bufy in 
publick afiairs ; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe notice 
be is faid to have gained by his verfes in praife 
of Rofamond^ 

To 
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To thofe verfes it would not have been juft 
to deny regard ; for they contain fome of the 
mod elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, among 
the innumerable poem$ of the fame kind, it 
will be hard to find one with which they need 
to fear a comparifon. It may deferve obferv- 
ation, tkat when Pope wrote long afterwards 
in praife of Addifon, he has copied^ at lead 
}ias refembl^di TickelL 

Let joy falute fair Rofamonda's (hade, i 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps widi Dido's ghoft Ih? roveSj^ 
And hears and tells the ftory gf their loves. 
Alike fhey mourn, alike they b^efs their fate, 
3ince Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great, 
l^or longer that relentlefs doom bemoan, 
WWch gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

Then future ages with delight ftall fe? 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree j 
Or in fair feries laurel'd bards be fhown^ 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifqn. Pope. 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 

at the appearance of Cato^ with equal fkill, but 

not equal happinefs. 

When 
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When the minifters of queen Anne were 
negotiating with France, Tickell publiflicd 
The ProfpeSl of Peace^ a, poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of tran- 
quillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as WhiggiJJimuSy had 
then connefted himfelf with any party, I 
know not ; this poem certainly did not flat- 
ter the pradices, or promote the opinions, 
of the men by whom he was afterwards be- 
friended. 

Mn Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fufFered his friendfhip to pre- 
vail over his publick fpirit, and gave in the 
Sp^Stator fuch praifes of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wifhcd to perufe it, 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired. But the hope excited by a work 
of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time 
with fo mu9h favour, that' fix editions were 
fold. 



At 
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At the arrival of king George he iung 
ne Royal Progre/s ; which being inferted in 
the SpeBator is ilvell known, and of which 
it is juft to ixj^ that it is neither high not 
low* 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
Ui TickeU's life was his publication of the iirft 
book of the Iliady as tranflated by himfelf, an 
apparent oppofition to Pcqpe's JEkmer^ of which 
the.firil part made its entrance into the world 
at the fame time* 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions 
were both good ; but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever was made ; and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concun Pope does not appear to 
have been much difmayed j " for,'* fays he, 
•* I have the town, that is, the mob on my 
•* fide." But he remarks, " that it is common 
** for the fmaller party to make up in diligence 
•* what they want in numbers; he appeals 
•^ to the people as his proper judges ; and if 
^^ they are not inclined to condemn him, he 
^ is in little care about the high-flyers at 
•' Button's." 

Pope 
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Pope did not long think Addifbn an im« 
partial judge; for he confidcred him, as the 
Turritcr of Tickeirs verfion. The reafons for 
his fufpicion I will literally tranfcribc from 
Mr. Spence*8 Colfeaion. 



-"m 
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There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) 
** between Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; 
•* and we had not been in comjpany together, 
** for a good while, any where but at Button s 
*• cofFee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him almoft 
every day. — On his meeting me there, one 
day in particular, he took me afide, and 
** faid he fhould be glad to dine with me, at 
^ fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
" were goiie (Budgell and Philips). He went 
** accordingly ; and after^ dinner Mr. Addifon 
*• faid, * That he had wanted for fome time to 
^ talk Mrith me ; that his friend Tickell had 
** formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranfkted the 
** firft book of the Iliad; that he defigned to 
" print It, and had defired him to look it over ; 
** that he muft therefore beg that I would not 
defire him to look over my firft book, be- 
** caufe, if he did, it would have the air of 
•* double-dealing.' I aflured him that I did 
^ xxot at all take it ill of Mr. Tiekell that he 
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•* was going to publifli his tranflation j that 
^^ he certainly had as much right to tranflate 
*^ any author as myfelf ; and that publiihing 
•* both was entering on a fair ftage* I theii 
*^ added, that I would not defire him to look 
•* over my firft book of the ///W, becaufe he 
^ had looked over Mr. Tickeirs ; but could 
** wi(h to have the benefit of his obfervations 
** on my fecond, which I had then finifhed^ 
•* and which Mr. Tickell had not touched 
** upon. Accordingly \ fent him the fecond 
** book the next morning ; and Mr. Addifon 
*' a few days after returned it, v4th very high 
*' commendations. — Soon after it was gene- 
** rally known that Mr. Tickell was publifti- 
•' ing the firft book of the ///W, I met Dr. 
Young in the ftreet ; and, upon our fall- 
ing into that fubjed, the Dodlor exprefled 
a great deal of furprize at Tickeirs having 
" had fuch a tranflation fo long by him. He 
. " faid, that it was inconceivable to him, and 
^ that there muft be fome miftake in the 
*/ matter j that each ufed to communicate to 
•' the other whatever verfes they wrote, even 
•* to the leaft things ; that Tickell could not 
*' have been bufied in fo long a work there 
" without his knowing fomething of the 

" matter; 
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" matter ; and that he had never heard a 

^ fingle word on it tifl on this occafion. 

** This furprife of Dr. Yoiing, together with 

whaf SteeldFhas faid againft'Tickell in rela- 

* ** tion to this affair,, make it highly probable 

, *' that there was fopie undeAand dealing in 

-K ^' that bvffin6fs ; and indeed Tickell' himfelf, 

^ ^ ^^ who is*a very fair worthy man, has fi nee, 

\ *Mn a planner* as good as owned it to me. 

k ^ f^ Wheft itwas introduced into a converfation 

^ ;^ " oetween Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a 

I ,♦* "k third perfon, Tickell did not deny it; 

^ ^* which, c^fidering his honour and zeal 

^ ^ for his departed friend, was the fame as 

• ** owning it.'' 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred. Pope always in his ^rt of 
Sinking quotes this booj: as thie work of 
Addifon. 

a 

To compare the two tranflations would 
be tedious ; the palm is now given univer- 
fally to Pope ; but I think the firft lines of 
Tickell's were rather to be preferred, and 

Vol. Ill, M Pope 
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Pope feems to have fince borrowed feme-* 
thing from them ih the correftion of hi3 
own* ' n ^ : 

When the HanoVer ' fuccefGon was dif- # 
puted, Tickell igave. 'What* affiftance bis pen' /' 
would fupply. His i>//<?r to Avtgnon Hands ^ #.* , 
high among party-poems; it lyexprefles con- ^ 
tempt' without coarfeneft, and fuperiority * . "^i 
without infolence. It had the fuccd& wVich :^ 1 

it deferved, being five times printed. . ^ 

He was now intioa^tj^ly* uiflted to Mr. 
Addifon, who, \yhen he went into Ireland-^^as * 

fecretary to the lord JSunderland, took him -, I 

thither, and employed feim in publick bufiriefs ; 
and when (1717) afterwards he rofe to be 
fecretary of ftate, made him under-^fecretary. ' : j 
Their friendfhip feems to "have continued 
without abatement ; for when Addifon died, 
he left him the charge of publifliing his 
works, with a folemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on 
the author, w^hich could owe none of its 

6 beauties 
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beauties to the affiftance which, might be fuf- 

pe(9:ed to have ftrengthened of embelliflied 

:'^ hrs earlier compolitions ; bait neither he nor 

r ^ • Addifon ever produced nobler lines than are 

^ f * cdntafhed in the third ^n^ fourth paragraphs ; 

Y ' ♦ nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral- 

pofm to be found in the whole compafs of 

. ^ Englifli literati^e, > 

L > tr^mlil^ wair afterwards (about 1725,) made fc- 
czetivy tp the Cords juftices of Ireland, a 



\ 
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place of great honour : in which he continued 



i, > f till 1 740, w^Hen hp ^i^ on the twenty-third - "^• 






of April at Bath. \^. ^ ^^ , 

Or the pOems'yet uifhienaoned the long- 
ed is 'Kenfingtbn Gardens^ of which the ver- * 
fification i^fmooth and elegant, but thjiiflion. 
Utlkilfull/* compounded of ^ (jreciai;)» Deities 
a\id Gqj:hick Fairies. Neither fpecies ofthofe '^ 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each othen contemptible. To Tickcll, • 
however, cannot be refufed a high place 
among . the. minor poets ; nor fhould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 

M 2 to 
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to the SpeElator. With refpe£k to his perfonal ^ 
charader, he is faid to have been a man of 
gay converfation, at leaft a temperateMover of 
wine and company, and^in his domeftick ^q^ 
Utions without ccnfufe,^ * 
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OF Mn HAMMOND, though he he 
well remembered as a man efteemed 
and carefled by the elegant and the great, I 
was at firft able to obtain no other memorials 
than fuch as arc fupplied by a book called 
Qfibers Lives of the Poets; of which I take 
this opportunity to teftify that it was not 
written, nor^ I believe, ever feen^ by either 
of the Gibbers ; but was the work of Robert 
Shiels, a> native of Scotland, a man of very 
acute underftariding, . though with little fcho-^ 
laflick education, whoj not long after the 
publication of his wdrk, died in London of a 
confumption. His life was virtuous, and his 
end was pious* Theophilus Gibber, then a 
prifoner for debt^ imparted, as I was told, 
his name for ten guineas. The manufcript 
of Shiels is now in my poffeffion. 

M 3 I hare 
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I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, had been mifled 
by falfe accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was 
the fon of a Turkey merchant, and had fome 
office at the prince of Wales's court, till love 
of a lady, whofe name was Dafhwood, for a 
time difordered his underftanding. He was 
unextinguifliably amorous, and his miftrefs 
inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators, in the beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his fifter *. He was 
born about 1710, and educated at Weftmin- 
ftdir-fchool ; but it does not appear that he 
was of any univerfity. He was equerry to 
the prince of Wales, and feems to have come 
very early into publick notice, and to liave 
been diftinguiftied by thofe whofe friendfliip 

* This account is ftiU erroneous. James Hammond our 
author was of a different family, the fecond fon of Anthony 
Hammond^ of Somerfham-place, in the county of Huntingdon^ 
Efq. See Gent. Mag. vol. LVIL p. 780. R, 

prejudiced 
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prejudiced mankind at that time in favour of 
the man on whom they were bellowed ; for 
he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, 
and Chefterfield. He is faid to have divided 
his life between pleafure and books ; in his 
retirement forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety lofmg the ftudent. Of his literary 
hours all the efFefts are here exhibited, of 
Tvhich the Elegies were written very early, 
and the Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1 74 1, he was chofen into parliament 
for Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe 
who were elecfied by the Prince's influence j 
and died next year in June at Stowe, the 
famous feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died unmar- 
ried. The charafter which her lover be- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attj^Ct 
courtfliip. 

The Elegies were publifhed after his death ; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu* 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory* 
preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 

M 4 ' earl 
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eaxl of Chefterfield, raifed ftron^ prejudices 
in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it 
may be reafonably fufpe£ted that he never 
read the poems ; for he profefTes to value them 
for a very high fpecies of excellence, and 
recommends them as the genuine efiufions of 
the mind, which expreiTes a real paflion in 
the language of nature. But the truth is, 
thefe elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor 
manners. Where there is fidion, there is no 
paflion ; he that defcribes himfelf as a fhepherd, 
and his Nesera or Delia as a fhepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paflion. He 
that courts his miflrefs with Roman imagery 
deferves to lofe her; for Ihe may with good 
reafon fufpe£t his fincerity. Hammond had 
few fentiments drawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life. He produces no- 
thing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard 
to find in all his produ£tions three flanzas that 
deferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying j and what then fhall follow ? 

Wilt 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover*s corfe attend j 
With eyes averted light the folemn pyre. 

Till all around the doleful flames afcend^ 
Then flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 

And cull my aflies with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feafl:. 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 



Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph 
who rejeded a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
no fweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity; but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowledge of Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent 
of all the meafures which, our language affords. 
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OF Mr. SOMERVILE^s life I am not 
able to fay any thing that can fatisfy 
curiofity. 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in 
Warwicklhirc : his houfe, where he was born 
in 1692, is called Edfton, a feat inherited 
from a long line of anceftors ; for he was faid 
to be of the firft family in his county. He 
tells of himfelf, that he was born near the 
Avon's banks. He was bred at Winchefter- 
fchool, and was eledted fellow of New College, 
It does not appear that in the places of his 
education, he exhibited any uncommon 
proofs of genius or literature. His powers 
were firft difplayed in the country, where he 
was diftinguifhed as a poet, a gentleman, and 
a fkilful and ufeful juftice of the peace. 
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Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
foHowing account, copied from the Letters of 
his friend Shenftone, by whom he was too 
much referabled. ' . 

^' —-Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
*^ did not imagine I could have been fo , 
*' forry as I find myfelf on this occafion, — 
^' Sublatum qucerimus. I can now excufe all 
" his foibles J impute them to age, and to 
" diftrefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe 
*' confiderations wrings my very foul to 
*' think on. For a man of^ high fpirit, 
. " confcious of having (at leaft in one 
" produdion) generally pleafed the world, 
" to be plagued and threatened by wretches 
" that are low in every fenfe ; to be forced 
"*' to drink himfelf into pains of the body, 
*' in order to get rid of the pains of the 
" mind, is a mifery."— He died July 19, 
1742, and was buried at Wotton, near 
Henley on Arden. 

» 

His diftrefles need not be much pitied :. 
Jiis eft ate is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, 
which by his death has devolved to lord So- 

^ervile 
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mervile of Scotland. His mo^Jier, indeeqji 
who lived till ninety, had a jointure of lix 
hundred. ^ - ^ 

It IS vvkh regret that I find myjfelf not tetter 
enabled to pxlybit jcnettioAals of a writer, who 
jlt lead muft be allowed to ,have fet a good 
, example to men of his dwii clafs, by devoting 
part of his tinie to elegant knowledge ; and 
who was^lhevn, by the fubje£U wjbisli his 
poetry has S4^ned, that it is pradicaWe to 
be at once a ikilful fpfertfm&n and^'a naari 9f . 
letters. * «^ . 
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Somervie'ihas tried nfeny modes. of poetryi^ 
and thou^ {)erhaj^ he ha^ not in any reached ^ 
fucfi exi^Uence as to raife much envy, It may 
commonly be faid at leaft, that " he' writes 
*' very well for a gentleman." His feriouat 
" pieces are fometimes elevated, and his trifles 
are fom^etimes elegant. In his verfes to 
Addifon, the couplet which mentions Clia is 
written with ftie moft exquiCte (Jelicacy of 
praife'J it exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes 
that ar« feldom attained. In his Odes to 
Marlborough there are beautiful lines ; but m 
the fecond Ode he fliews that he knew little 

r ' • *0f' 
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^^ 0f His ^Jero^ when he^tilfs of his private' 

*' vy^tues,^ Jlis^u^'eds. are €oromdBly''fuch as 1, 
' .^equfle, no great deptlfortJj>(fcghHSr energy of 
e!|prejri6n. KG^ables are g^n<ifialljr ftale, an^ 
' ♦ therefore exike ijp curiofity. Of hisTa^urite, • 
^ * 'f Tbe^Tdfo Spfjn^s^ die fipicfe rsgiDj|ptural, and 
*^ . t-the moral inftonfeq*^tiaL tb hi^ '®tles\here 

^.is too much coarf^^s, with^i^qp liftle car? * 
\. pf language, ;^4* not^ fy^^ip't rapidity^of 

* « » ]:^rra*c4« ^ % * T '* ^ 411 

* 4 « His g^?t j^ork 4^i^ CJ^^^, Which, he, 

pHdqrtook iHfchi^ maturer age,- w^erj hi^ ^pt 
•X ^* Wf^ ifinroved ^ me apjyobatfdh pf blank 
* 4p3l, or whi^ fid^ver Vis» tfr* firf^ lines 
give a bad, fpecim^. T^ this*pdem'.praife 
• ' % 'canned be^tbtall)^ denie^. He is altev^ J by * 
I •* * %^rtlmen t(f \friteiwith great intel%ence of. 
J * ♦hi^ 4«bjea, which ' is ^he fi^ft requiftte, to ^ 
(BXCfeUence ; aqd though it is impoflible to ' 
^tereft the opmo^on readeis of ver^ in "^he ^ 
dangers or pleafures of the ^hace, h^ has dpnc ^ 
^11 that tranfition and variety could eafily.efFe(9: j , 
and has with great propriety enlarjged his 
plan by the inodes of hi^nting ^yfed in^ other 
pountries. 

• . With 
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' > Withmlllefsjt^bmentdidhecl^^ 
verft as t^'vehjicleof Rural Sj)brti. If blai]^k ^ ^ 
verfe be ndl"4umffl^Aid*gorgeous, it isfcrip-^ , 
pled prole; ^d ^farqiliar jm^&s in laboured 
language fhave nothing tJ) recoii#mend th'em ♦ij 
but abfurdAtwgsfty^ ^icL wanting <the fat- t^ / 
traftibnsiftTlatjSre, cani)(W pleafc long, ^ One g { 
exdbilejjice of |^e S^eniic^ Shilling is, that it ^ 
is fliort.. t)ifbii^^9n^^at2Fy np longer tkan 
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advants^ges of nature . or of fortune have 

4 contribute^ very little to th^ promotioD of 

\\ * ,. . bappinefs j^ and ibat thofe whom the fplendour. 

cf their rank^ oi; tne extent of their capacity, » 
* have placed upon tlie fummit of human life, 
have upt often given any juft oc^fion to envy 
in ^thofe who look up to them frdm- a lower ' 
, • ftation ; whether it be that apparent fuperi- 
ority incites gtseat defigns, and gteat defigng 
are naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or 
that the general lot of mankind is mifery, 
and the misfortunes of thofe, whofe eminence \ 
drew upon them an univerfal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, becaufe they 
were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuous than 

thofe 
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thSfe pf othfers, not moi;e frequent, or motff 
• fevere. ^ ^ ^ . ht • * 
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yhat affluence and power, advantages ex- ^ 
trinlic and adventitious, and <K8refor^ ealily 
feparable froAi thofe by whom^^they, are pof-* ^ 
feffed, fhould very often flatter th^ 1x^4^ 
with expedtatiohs of felicity which they can- ". 
."•not give, raj^es no^aftoiliflimejitj butntYeeras : 

, ratiotial to hope, that inteileatual ^catoefs 
ihould producf better ^ffedlsj that mjnds 
qualified for great attainments fhould firft 
endeavour their dWn benefit j and that they,^ ' 
who are mjpft able to teach others the way to 
happinefs, ' fhpuld with m(5ft certainty follow 
\t themfelvies, * ^ 

But this expeiftation, however plaufible, 

■ 

has been very frequently difappointed. The 
heroes of literary 2^s well as civil hiftory have 
been very often no lefs remarkable for what 
they have fuflTered, than for what they have 
* atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miferies of the learned^ 
and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely 
deaths* 
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^<J thefe mournful narratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man 
v^hofe writings entitle him to an eminent 
rank in the clafles of learning, and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degtee of companion, not 
always due to the unhapjiy, as they were 
often the confequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countels of Mac*- 
clesfield, having lived fome time upon very 
uneaiy terms with her hufband^ thought a 
public confeflion of adultery the moft obvious 
and expeditious method of obtaining het 
liberty; and therefore declared, that the child, 
with which (he was then great, was. begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be 
imagined, made her hufband no lefs defirous 
of a feparation than herfelf, and he profecuted 
his deiign in the moft efFedual manner $ 
for he applied not to the ecctefiaftical courts 
for a divorce, but to the parliament for an 
a£t, by which his marriage might be diffolved, 
the nuptial contra£t annulled, and the child*^ 
ten of his wife illegitimated. This ad, after 
the ufual deliberation, he obtained, though 
without the approbation of fome, who con- 

VoL. IIL N fidered 
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Ildered marriage as an affiiir only cognizable 

I 

by eccleliaftical judges*; and on March 3d 
was feparated from his wife, whofe fortune, 
which was very great, was repaid her, and 
who having, as well as her hufband, the 
liberty of making another choice, was in a 
ihort time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe- 
cuting this afiair, his wife was, on the i oth 
of January 1 697-8, delivered of a fon ; and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him 
as his own, left none any reafon to doubt of 
the fmcerity of her declaration ; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, 
which was by his dire&ion inferted in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parifh in Holbom, 

* This year was made remarkable by the difToIation of a 
marriage folemnized in the face of the church. Salmon's 
^Review. ' 

The followii^ proteft is rcgiftered ia die hocks of thr 
Houfe of Lords, 
Diflenitient. 
Becade that we coirceive that this is the fir ft bSI of that 
oature that bath pofled^ where there was not a divorce firfl ob» 
tained in the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill 
precedent> and may be of dangerous confequence in the future* 

BJalifax. Rochestes. 

but 
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but iinfortanately kft him to the cire of his 
Inotber^ whom, ^s ihe Wtts no^ f€t free from 
her hufband^ he prob^bty imagined likely M 
treat with great tendernefs the dhild that had 
contributed to fo pleafing an crent. It is 
not indeed eafy to difcoveir what inotites 
could be found to over-^balance that natural 
afFe£tion of a parent, or what intereft could 
be promoted by n^le£t or cruelty. The 
dread of (hame or of poverty, by which 
fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup- 
pofed to have affeded a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of the legiflature 
had undefervedly bcftowed a fortune, which 
Would have been very little dimim(hed by 
the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought Upon her. It was thefe«« 
fore not likely that Q16 would be wicked 
without temptation} that fhe would )ock 
upon her fon from his birth with a kind of 
refentment and abhorrence ; and, inftead of 
fupporting, aflifting^ and defending hlfi?, 
delight to fee him ftruggling with toifery, or 
that Ibe would take every opportunity of 
aggravating bis misfortunesi and obdru&ing 

N 2 his 
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his refources^ and with an implacable and 
reftlefs cruelty continue her perfecution frona 
the firil hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner 
was her fon born, than (he difcovered a refo^ 
lution of difowning him; and in a very (hort 
time removed him from her iight, by com- 
mitting him to the care of a poor woman, 
whom ihe direded to educate him as her 
Own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of 
Richard Savage. Born with a legal claim to 
honour and to affluence, he was in two 
ipQLpnths illegitimated by the parliament, and 
difowned by his mother, doomed to poverty 
and obfcurity, and launched upon the ocean 
of life, only that he might be fwallowed by 
its quickfands, or dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infed others 
with the iame cruelty. As it was impoffiblc 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or 
tendernefs of her relations made after her 
child, ftie was obliged to give feme account 

of 
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of the meafures flie had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap- 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to tranfad 
with the nurfe, to pay her for her care, and 
to fuperintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office (he was aflifled by 
his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while fhe 
lived, always looked upon him with that 
tendernefs which the barbarity of his mo- 
ther made peculiarly neceflary; but her death, 
which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; 
for though flie kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his lofs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, 
yet, as hfe had none to profecute his claim, 
to fhelter him from oppreflion, or call in law 
to the afliftance of juftice, her will was eluded 
foy the executors, and no part of the money 
was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban- 
doned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care, and directed him to be placed at a fmall 
grammar-fchool near St. Alban's, where he 
was called by the name of his nurfe, with- 

N 3 out 
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out the le^ft iatimation that Ke had a claim 
to any othen 

Hera he waiK initiated in literature, and 
pafled through feveral of the claffee, withi 
' what rapidity or with what appiaufe cannot 
now be known. As he always fpoke with 
refpe^ of his mafter, it is probable that the 
mean rank^ in which he then appeared, did 
not hinder his genius from being diftingui{hed| 
er his induftry from being rewarded ; and if 
in fo low a ftate he obtained diftindiion and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were gained 
but, by genius and induftry. 

It is very reafonahle to conjedure, that hU 
application was equal to his abilities, becaufe 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
ta the opportunities which he enjoyed; nor 
can it be doubted, that if his earlieft pro«* 
dudions had been preferved, like thofe of 
happier ftudents, we might in fome have 
found vigorous failles of that Iprightly hu- 
mour which diftinguifhes "The Author to be 
/?/, and in others ftrong t<?uches of that 
imagination which painted the folemn fcene^ 
of The Wanderer. 

While 
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"While he waa thus cultiyating bis genius, 
his father the Earl of Rivers was ieized with 
a diftemper, which in a ihort time put an end 
^to his life*. He had frequently inquired 
after his fon, and had always been amufed 
with fallacious and evalive anfwers j but, being 
now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him a* 
xnong his other natural children, and therefore 
demanded a pofitive account of him, with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. 
His mother, who could no longer refufe an 
anfwer, determined at leail: to give fuch as 
fhould cut him off foir ever from that hap- 
pinefs which competence affords, and there- 
fore declared that be waa dead ; which is 
perhaps the firft iafl:a£ice of t lye invented 
by a mother to deprive her fon of a provifion 
which was defigned him by another, and 
which (he coyld iK>t exp^ bezfelf, though 
he ihould lofe it. 

This was therefore an ad: of wid^ednefs 
which could not be d^oated, becaufe it could 
pot be fufpedted^ the Earl did not imagine 

* He died i8tk Aug. 1712. R^ 

a ■ 

N 4 there 
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there could exift in a human form a mother 
that would ruin her fon without enriching 
herfelf, and therefore beftowed upon fome 
other perfoil fix thoufand pounds, which he 
had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had been 
intended bim, prompted her in a fhort time 
to another proje^, a proje<9: worthy of fuch 
^ difpofitipn, She endeavoured to rid herfelf 
from the danger of being at any time made 
known to him, by fending him fecretly to 
the American Plantations % 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was coun- 
teracted, or by whofe interpofition fhe was 
induced to lay aflde her de(ign, I know notj 
it is not improbable that the ;Lady Mafon 
might perfuade or compel her to defift, or 
perhaps fhe could not eafily find accomplice^ 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
adion ; for it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts againil the fenfe of commoi^ 

* Savage's Preface to k\s Mifcellanie?, 

wicked-? 
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^Ickednefs, would yet be (hocked at the de^ 
fign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, 
and without provocation ; and Savage might 
on this occafion find protestors and advocates 
among thofe who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compafiion had never touched 
beforct 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
baniihing him into another country, fbe 
formed foon after a fcheme for burying 
him in poverty and obfcurity in his own; 
and that his ftation of life, if not the place 
of his refidence, might keep him for ever at 
a diftance from her, fhe ordered him to be 
placed with a fboe-maker in Holborn, that, 
after the ufual time of trial, be might become 
bis apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this proje<a: 
was for fome time fuccefsful, and. that Savage 
was employed at the awl longer than he was 
willing to confefs; nor was it perhaps any 
great advantage to him, that an unexpected 

♦ Savage's Preface to his Mifcellanies, 

difcovery 
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^koyerj determined him to, quit bu oc-« 
crupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died j a»d it was 
natural for him to take care of thofc cfFeds 
which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become his own : he therefore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found fbme letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which 
informed him of his birth, and the reafons 
for which it was concealed. ^ 

He was no longer fatisfied with the em- 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to ihare the affluence 
of his mother; and therefore without fcruple 
applied to her as her fon, and made ufe of 
every art to awaken her tendernefs, and at- 
tr2tiX her regard. But neither his letters,' nor 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his 
merit or his diftrefs procured him, made any 
impreflion upon her mind. She ftill refolved 
to negleft, though (he could no longer dif- 
own him. 
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It was to no purpofe that he frequently 
folicited her to admit him to fee her; (he 
avoided him with the moil vigilant precaution, 
and ordered him to be excluded from her 
houfe, hj whomfoever he might be introduced, 

and what reafon fqever he might give for 
entering it. 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched 
with the difcovery of his real mother, that it 
was his frequent pradice to walk in the dark 
evenings * for feveral hours before her door, 
in hopes of feeing her as fhe might come by 
accident to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his afliduity and tendernefs were 
without effefl, for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was en- 
deavouring to awaken the affedion of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to feek fomc 
other means of fupport ; and having no pro- 
feflion, became by neceffity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary 
|vorid wa$ cngrofTed by the Bangoriait contro- 

• See the Plain Dealer. 

verfy. 
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vcrfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
and the cofFee-houfes with difputants. Of 
this fubjedt, as mod popular, he made choice 
for his firft attempt, and, without any other 
knowledge of the quefiion than he had cafually 
coUeAed from converfation, publifhed a poem 
againft the Biftiop*, 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this per- 
formance, I know not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumorable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion. Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little time afhamed of it, and 
endeavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all 
the copies that he could colledb. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing f , and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed firom a Spanifh 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and 
was' therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who having more intereft, made Ibme flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, 
under the title of J Woman's a Riddle, 

♦ It was called ** Tlie Battle of the Pamphlets." R. 
f Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 
X This play was printed firil in Svo; and afterwards in 
xzmo, the Efth edition. Dr. J* 

but 
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but allowed' the unhappy author no part of 
the profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterward? Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than be- 
fore: for though it was received and afted, yet 
it appeared fo late in the year, that the author 
obtained no other advantage from it, than the 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied, carefled, and 
relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which conftituted his charader, promoted his 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his mif- 
fortunes, applauded his merit, took all the 
opportunities of recommending him, and at- 
ferted, that " the inhumanity of his mother 
" had given him a right to find every good 
*^ man his father*." 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 

* Plain Dealer. 

which 
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which he fometimes related an inftatice tod 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very juft idea of his patron's charadlen 

He Was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his houfe the next morning* Mn 
Savage came as he had promifed^ found the 
chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in^ 
tended, and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire j but immediately feated himfclf with 
Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft ex- 
pedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they 
flopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a pri- 
vate room. Sir Richard then informed him^ 
that he intended to publifh a pamphlet, and 
that he had defired him to come thither that 
he might write for him. He foon fat downt 
to the work. Sir Richard didlated, and Sa- 
vage wrote, till the dinner that had been or- 
dered was put upon the table. Savage was 
furprifed at the meannefs of the entertain- 
ment, and after fome hefitation ventured to 
alk for wine, which Sir Richard, not withont 
5 reluctance. 
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reluctance, ordered to be brought. They 
then finifhcd their dinner, and proceeded in 
their pamphlet, which they concluded in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, 
and expected that Sir Richard would call for 
the reckoning, and return home ; but his ex-* 
pedations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 
him, that he was without money, and that 
the pamphlet muft be fold before the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore 
(Aiiged to go and offer their new produdion 
to fale for two guineas, which with fome 
difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then re- 
turned home, having retired that day only to 
avoid his creditors, and compofed the pam- 
phlet only to difcharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fad equally un- 
common, which, though it ha& no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprifed at the number of Itvcries 
which furroufided the table j and after dinner, 

when 
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when wine and mirth had fet them free froirt 
the obfervation of a rigid ceremony, one of 
them enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an 
expenfive train of domefticks could be con- 
fident with his fortune. Sir Richard very 
frankly confefled, that they were fellows of 
whom he would very willingly be rid. And 
being then alked why he did not difcharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who 
had introduced themfelves with an execution^ 
and whom, fmce he could not fend them away^ 
he had thought it convenient to embellifh with 
liveries, that they might do him credit while 
they ftaid* 

His friends were diverted with the expe* 
dient, and by paying the debt difcharged their 
attendance, having obliged Sit Richard to 
promife that they fliould never again find 
him graced with a retinue of the fame 
kind. 

Under Cuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not • 
likely to learn prudence or frugality ; and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing parts of his life, might be juftly imputed 
to fo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kfndnefs of Sir Richard end ia 
common favours. He propofed to have eftab- 
lifhcd him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contracted a kind of alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though he was always lavifii 
of future bounties, he conduced his affairs ia 
fuch a manner, that he was very feldom able 
to Ipeep his promifes, or execute his own in- 
tentions : and, as he was never able to raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was ofE- 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his impiiidence expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcernment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 

Vol. IIL O incite 
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incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
little knowledge of the world is fuflSicient to 
difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
. in the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or 
the heat of tranfient refentraent, fpeak of their 
friends and benefadors with levity and con- 
tempt, though in their cooler moments they 
want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor re- 
verence fgr their virtue. The fault therefore 
of Mr.' Savage was rather negligence than 
ingratitude ; but Sir Richard mufl likewife be 
acquig(pd of feverity, for who is there that 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom 
he has relieved and fupported, whofe eftab- 
lilhment he has laboured, and whofe intereft 
be has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a 
man, who, whatever were his ai>ilities or ikill 
as an ador, deferves at leaft to be remembered 
for his virtues *, which are not often to be 

found 

* As It is a lofs to mankind when any good a^on is forgot- 
ten, I ihall infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks's genero£ty« 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dub-* 
lin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronvnciation from 

ei^aging 
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found in the world, and perhaps lefs often* 
in his profeffion than in others. To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high 
degree of merit in any cafe ; but thofe quali- 
ties deferve ftill greater praife, when they are 
found in that condition, which makes almoft 
every other man, for whatever reafon, con- 
temptuous*, infolent, petulant, felfifh, and 
brutal. 

As- Mr. Wilts was one of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 

engaging m orders, for which his friends deligned him, left his 
own country, and came to London in queft of employment, 
but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his neceilities every day 
more prefling. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and oiFered 
it to the players, by whom it was rejefted. Thus were his 
laft hopes defeated, and he had no other profpeft than of the 
moft deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks tliought his per- 
formance, though not perfeft, at leaft worthy of fome reward, 
and therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved • 
with fo much diligence, that the houfe offered him a confider- 
able fum, with which he went to Ley den, applied himfelf to 
the fludy of phyfick, and profecuted his defign with fo much 
diligence and fuccefs, that when Dr. Eoerhaave was deliVed by 
the Czarina to recommend proper perfons to introduce into 
Ruffia the pradice and Hudy of phyfick. Dr. Smith was one of 
thofe whom he fele6led. He had a confiderable peniion fettled 
on him at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at 
the Ruffian court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruffia to Mr. Wilks, is printed 
in Chetwood^s Hiflory of the Stage. R. 

O 2 naturally 
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naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
proteftion, and not only affifted him in any 
cafual diftrefles, but continued an equal and 
fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother * fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few 
proraifes of any advantage to him were per- 
formed. His mother was infedled among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 
Sea traffick ; and, having been difappointed in 
her expectations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profpeft of fudden affluence 
prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon* the 
-friendfhip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and 
in a fhort time the amufements of the ftage 
took fuch poffeffion of his mind, that he never 
was abfent from a play in feveral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured 
him the, acquaintance of the players, and, 

* Thii I write upon the credit of the author of his life, which 
was publilhed 1727. Vr. J. 

among 
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among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo 
much pleafed with his converfation, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
him a fettled penfion of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this a£t of generofity may receive its 
due praife, and that the good actions of 
Mrs. Oldfield may not be fullied by her ge- 
neral charadler, it is proper to mention that 
Mr. Savage often declared in the ftrongeft 
terms, that he never faw her alone, or in any 
other place than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to fliew his 
grp.titude in the moft decent manner, * by 
wearing mourning as for a mother; but did 
not celebrate her in elegies*, becaufe he knew 
that too great profufion of praife would only 
have revived thofe faults which his natural 
equity did not allow him to think lefs, becaufe 
they were committed by one who favoured 
him ; but of which, though his virtue would 
not endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude 

• Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her death, 
which he afcribes to Mr. Savage. See Hiftory of the Stage, 
p. 206. R. 

O 3 would 
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would not fuffer him to prolong the memorjr 
or diffufe the cenfure. 



In his Wanderer J he has indeed taken an 
opportunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an 
excellence which none ever denied her : this 
is the only encomium with which he has 
rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he has 
even in this been too lavifli of his praife. He 
feems to have thought, that never to mention 
his benefaiSrefs would have an appearance of 
ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, 
that, without exalting her charader, would 
have depreffed his own. 

He had fometiraes,- by the kindnefs of 
Mr. Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on 
which occafions he often received uncommon 
marks of regard and compaflion ; and was 
once told by the Duke of Dorfet, that it was 
juft to confider him as an injured nobleman, 
and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation, 
to take every opportunity of fupporting him 

by 
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by their countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole - intereft of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications, and that 
fhe never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the pofli- 
bility of fupporting life. The fame difpo- 
fition fhe endeavoured to difFufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed fucceeded too well 
in her defign ; but could not always propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fome 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againfl him, were 
afhamed of their own condudl, and boafted of 
that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately 
Involve all his relations ; for he has mentioned 
with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
whofe name I am now unable to recolledl:, 
a-nd to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having a£ted 
well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The punifhment which our laws infli£t 
upon thofe parents who murder their infants 

O 4 is 
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is well known, nor has its juftice ever been 
contefted; but if they deferve death who de- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to inflift fharper miferies upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him roi- 
ferable ; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, 
. the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty; who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a (hort time above 
his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not aiFording, 
him any conftant fupply, and the profpedi of 
improving his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance neceflarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceffary to * endea- 
vour^once more at dramatick poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more ex- 
tenfive knowledge, and longer obfervation. 
But having been unfuccefsful in comedy, 

■ 

♦ In 1723* 

though 
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though rather for want of opportunities than 
genius, he refolved now to try whether he 
fhould not be more fortunate in exhibiting a 
tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubjefl:, 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory 
well adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not 
far enough removed from the prefent age, to 
admit properly the fi£tions ncceffary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft offended with the 
violation of thofe truths of which we are moft 
certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe fafts 
moft certain, which approach neareft to our 
own time. 

• 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circumftances in which he wrote 
it be confidered, will afford at once an un- 
common proof of ftrength of genius, and 
evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup- 
preffed. 

During a confiderable part of the time in 
which he was employed upon this perform- 
ance. 
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aace, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat; nor had he any other conve- 
niences for ftudy than the fields or the ftreets 
allbwed him; there he ufed to walk and 
form his fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a 
fhop, beg for a few nioments the ufe of the 
pen and ink, ^nd write down what he had 
compofed, upon paper which he had picked 
up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus dif- 
trefied is not perfeft, its faults ought furely 
to be imputed to a caufe very different from 
want of genius, and muft rather excite pity 
than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcourageraents the 
tragedy, was finiflied, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un* 
dcrtaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
va a very high degree vexatious and difguft- 
ing; for, having little intereft or reputation, 
he was obliged to fubmir himfclf wholly to' 
the players, and admit, with whatever re- 
ludlance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, 
which he always confidered as the difgrace of 
his performance. 

He 
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He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend- 
Ihip he received great affiftance on manyoc- 
cafions, and whom he never mentioned but 
with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He 
had been for fome time diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kitidnefs, and on this 
occafion it was natura^l to apply to him as an 
author of an eftabliihed charader. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fliort 
copy of verfes *, in which he defirc'd his 
corredion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with liis requeft ; but as he is remaik- 
able for fmgularity of feiitimcnt, and bold 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage did not 
think his play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time the cou- 
rage to rejeiSt feveral pafTages which he could 
not approve ; and,, what is ftill more lauda- 
ble, Mr. Hill had the generofity not to refent 
the negle<3: of his alterations, but wrote the 
prologue and epilogue, in which he touches 
on the circumftances of the author with great 
tendernefs. 



• Printed in the late CoUeftion of his Poems. 
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After all thefe obftriiftions and complU 
ances, he was only able to bring his play 
upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
adors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
feflion of the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr, Savage was admitted to 
play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury f , by 
which he gained no great reputation, the 
theatre being a province fdr which nature 
feemed not to have defigned him ; for neither 
his voice, look, nor gefture, were fuch as 
were expedbed on the ftage ; and he was fo 
much alhamed of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted out 
his name from the lift, when a copy of his 
tragedy was to be ftiown to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he 
was more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, procured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent for 
their rank, their virtue,, and their wit. 

f It was a£led only three nights, the lirft was on June 12, 
1723. When the houfe opened for the winter feafon it was 
once more performed, for the author's benefit, Oct. 2. R. 

Of 
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Of this play, a£ted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 
large fum, having been never mafter of fo 
much before^ 

In the Dedication *, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkabk. 
The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellence of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the latter part of his life fee his friends 
about to read without fnatching the play out 
of their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occafion ; for afterwards, 
when Mr. Savage's neceffities returned, he 
encouraged a fubfcription to a Mifcellany of 
Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publifhing his ftory in the Plain Dealer f , 
with fome affecting lines, which he afferts to 
have been wTitten . by Mr. Savage upon the 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Herefordftiire. Dr. J. 

f The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by- 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by 
turns each fix Eflays ; and the character of the work was 
obferred regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fkll in 
Mr. Bond's. Dr. J. 

treatment 
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treatment recdved by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as 
Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines, 
and the paper in which they were inferted, 
had a very powerful effed: upon all but his 
mother, whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrlption 
to the Mifcellany, but furnifhed likewife the 
greateft part of the Poems of which it is 
compofed, and particularly The Happy Man^ 
which he publifhed as a fpecimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 

papers fhould influence to patronize merit 

in diftrefs, without any other folicitation, 

were direfted to be left at Button's coflfee- 

houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither a few 

days afterwards, without expedation of any 

effe<3: from his propofal, found to his furprife 

feventy guineas ^, which had, been fent him 

• < 
m 

* The names qf thofe who fo generoaily contributed to his 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not 
to be omitted here. They were the Duchcfs of Cleveland, 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Calllemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lech- 
mere, the liuchefs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, Lady 

Strafford, 
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in confequence of the compaffion excited by 
Mn HiU's pathetic reprefentation. 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, ia 
which he gives an account of his mother s 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lady 
MaryAVortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without referve, and to confefs the truth, 
with very little art f . The fame obfervatioa 

may 

Strafford, the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary 
Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainf- 
borough. Lord Milfington, Mr. John Savage. Dr. J, 

f This the fdlowing extraft from it will prove : 
— '^ Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
*« your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no 

longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of 
' mind ia proportion to their fweetnefs. There is fomething 

in your verfes as dillinguifhed as your air. — They are as 
*' ibong as truth, as deep as reafcn, as clear as innocence, 

and as fmooth as beauty. — They contain a namelefs and 

peculiar mixture of force and grace, which is at once fa 

movingly ferene, and fo majeftically lovely, that it is too 
*^ amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and in your 

writings. 
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may be extended to all his Dedications : his 
compliments are conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
or the decency of int'roduftion : he feem^ to 
have written his panegyrics for the perufal 
only of his patrons, and to imagine that he 
had no other tafk than to pamper them with 
praifes however grofs, and that flattery would 
make its way to the heart, without the aflifl- 
ance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king fur- 
nifhed a general fubjedl for a poetical contefl*, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged^ and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from 
his competitors : but I know not whether he 
gained by his performance any other advan- 
tage than the increafe of his reputation ; 
though it muft certainly have been with farther 
views that he prevailed upon himfelf to at- 
tempt a fpecies of writing, of which all the 
topics had been long before exhaufled, and 

*' As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application 
to your Ladyfhip, becaufe tliere is fcarce a poifibility that 

•' I fhould fay more than I believe, when I am fpeaking of 

*' your Excellence." Dr. J. 

which 
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nvhich was made at once difficult by the 
multitudes that had failed in it, and thofe 
that had fucceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and, his 
life were endangered by an event, of which 
it is not yet determine(^, whether it ought to 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might purfue his ftudies with 
lefs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weftmin- 
fter; and accidentally meeting two gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring cofFee-houfe, and fat 
drinking till it was late, it being in no time 
of Mr. Savage's life any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de- 
fired to feparate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the fame houfe ; but there 
was not room for the whole company, and 

Vol. III. P therefore 
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therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreets, and divert themfelves with fuch 
amuferaents as fhould offer themfelves till 
morning. ' -^ 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light . in Robinfon's coffee-houfe, 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. 
Merchant with fome rudenefs demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good fire 
in the next parlour, which the company were 
about to leave, being then paying their rec- 
koning. Merchant, not fatisfied with this an- 
fwer, rufhed into the room, and was followed 
by his companions. He then petulantly 
placed himfelf between the company and the 
fire, and foon after kicked down the table. 
This produced a quarrel, fiords were drawn 
on both fides, and one Mr. James Sinclair 
was killed. Savage, having likewife wounded 
a maid that held him, forced his way with 
Merchant out of the houfe i but being in- 
timidated and confufed, without refolution 
either to fly or ftay, they were taken in a 
back-court by one of the company and fome 
foldiers, whom he had called to his afliflance* 

Being 
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Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
Were in the morning carried before three jus- 
tices, who committed them to the Gatehoufe, 
from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which happened the fame day, they were 
removed in the night to Newgate, where they 
were however treated with fome diftindion, 
exempted from the ignominy of chains, and 
confined, not among the common criminals, 
but in the Prefs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufpal manner, and the 
publick appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe 
of general concern. The witnefles againft 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of ill 
fame, and her maid, the men who were in the 
room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the 
town, who had been drinking with them, and 
with whom one of them had been feen in 
bed. They fwore in general, that Merchant 
gave the provocation, which Savage and Gre- 
gory drew 4:heir fwords to juftify ; that Sa- 
vage drew firft, and that he ftabbed Sinclair 
when he was not, in a pofture of defence, or 
while Gregory commanded his fword ; that 

P 2 after 
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after he had given the thruft he turned pale, 
and would have retired, but the maid clung 
round him, and one of the company endea- 
voured to detain him, from whom he broke, 
by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court, 

Thei'e was fome difference in their depofi- 
tions ; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town afferted, that ftie did not fee Sin- 
clair's (word at all : this difference however 
was very far from amounting to inconfifl- 
ency ; but it Was fufficient to fhew, that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was not 
eafy to difcover the truth with relation to par- 
ticular circumflances, and that therefore fome 
dedudlions were to be made from the credibi- 
lity of the teflimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his wound from 
Savage : nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fad, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the fuddennefs of the whole adion, 
and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or pre- 
meditated 
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meditated malice ; and partly to juftify it by 
the neceffity of felf-defence, and the hazard 
of his own life, if he had loft that opportunity 
of giving the thruft : he obferved, that nei- 
ther reafon nor law obliged a man to wait for 
the blow which was threatened, and which, if 
he fhould fufFer it, he might never be able to 
return ; that it was always allowable to pre- 
vent an aflault, and to preferve life by taking 
away that of the advcrfary, by whom it was 
endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it was 
not his defign to fly from juftice, or decline a 
trial, but to avoid the expences and feverities 
of a prifon ; and that he intended to have ap- 
peared at the bar without compulfioQ. 

This defence, which took up more than an 
hour, was heard by the multitude that thronged 
the court with the moft attentive and refpedt- 
ful filence : thofe who thought he ought not 
to be acquitted, owned that applaufe coul4 
not be refufed him ; and thofe who before 
pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced his 
abilities. 

P 3 The 
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' . The witnefles which appeared againft him 
were proved to be perfons of characters which 
did not entitle them to much credit ; a com- 
mon (trumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpets 
were entertained, and a man by whom the7 
were fupported ; and the charader of Savage 
was by feveral perfons of diftindion afferted 
to be that of a modeft inofFenfive man^ not 
inclined to broils or to infolence, and who had, 
to that time, been only known for his mif- 
fortunes and his wit. 

• 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his ufual infolence and feverity, and 
when -he had fummed up the evidence, en- 
deavoured to exafperate the jury, as Mr. 
Savage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

^ Gentleman of the jury, you are to con- 

* fider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, 

* a much greater man than you or I, gentle- 
^ men of the jury ; that he wears very fine 

* clothes, much, finer clothes than you or I, 

* gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abund- 

* ance 
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* ance of money in his pocket, much more 

* money than you or I, gentlemen of the 

* jury ; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not 

* a very hard cafe, gentlemen of the jury, 

* that Mr. Savage ftiould therefore kill you or 

* me, gentlemen of the jury V * 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mif- 
reprefented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely aflerted, that his caufe 
was not candidly explained, and began to re- 
capitulate what he had before faid with regard 
to his condition, and the neceflity of endea- 
vouring- to efcape the expences of imprifon- 
ment ; but the judge having ordered him to 
be filent, and repeated his orders without effed:, 
commanded that he ftiould be taken from the 
bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good characters were of no vireight 
againft pofitive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful; and 
that though, when, two men attack each 
other, the death of either is only manflaugh- 
ter J but where one is the aggreflbr, as in the 

P 4 cafe 
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Cafe, before them, and, in purfuance of hii$ 
firft attack, kills the other, the law fuppofes 
the adtion, however fudden, to be malicious. 
They then deliberated upon their verdid, and 
determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were guilty of murder ; and Mr. Mer- 
chant, who had no fword, only of man- 
ilaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were conduced back to prifon, 
where they were more clofely confined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight : 
four days afterwards they were fent back to 
the court to receive fentence ; on which occa- 
fion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be re- 
tained in memory, the following fpeech : 



cc 



It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
" thing by way of defence or vindication ; 
*' nor can we expert from your Lordfliips, 
" in this court, but. the fentence which the 
^* law requires you, as judges, to pronounce 
*' againft men of our calamitous condition. — 
" But we are alfo perfuaded, that as mere 
" men, and out of this feat of rigorous juf- 

" tice. 
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*^ tice, you are fufceptive of the tepder paf- 
*' fions, and too humane not to commiferate 
the unhappy fituation of thofe, whom the 
law fometimes perhaps— exads— from 
you to pronounce upon. No doubt you 
diftinguifh between offences which arife 
** out of preoieditation, and a difpofition ha- 
** bituated to vice or immorality, and tranf- 
greffions, which are the unhappy and uu- 
forefeen effeds of cafual abfence of reafon, 
and fudden impulfe of paffion : we there- 
fore hope you will contribute all you can 
to an extenfion of that mercy, which the 
gentlemen of the jury have been pleafed to 
" fliew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fads 
" as fworn againft us by the evidence) has 
" led us into this our calamity, I hope this 
" will not be conftrued as if we meant to refled 
** upon that gentleman, or remove any thing 
" from us upon him, or that we repine the more 
at our fate, becaufe he has no participation 
of it : No, my Lord ! For my part, I de- 
clare nothing could more foften my grief, 
** than to be without any companion in fo 
^ great a misfortune *.'* 
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• Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which was 
very earneftly folicited by his friends, and 
which, with whatever difEcuhy the ftory 
may obtain belief, was obftru<3;ed only by 
his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, fhe 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be men-, 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflant defire 
to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refufed him admiflion 
into her houfe. One evening walking, as it 
was his cuftom, in the ftreet that fhe inha- 
bited, he faw the door of her houfe by acci- 
dent open ; he entered it, and, finding no per- 
fon in the paflage to hinder him, went up 
ftairs to falute her. She difcovered him be- 
fore he entered her chamber, alarmed' the 
family with the moft diftrefsful outcries, and 
when (he had by her fcreams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out of the 
houfe that villain, who had forced himfelf in 
upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 

Savage, 
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Savage, who had attempted with the moft fub- 
miffive tendernefs to foftea her rage, hearing 
her utter fo deteftable an accufation,. thought 
it prudent to retire ; and, I believe, txever at- 
tempted afterwards to Ipeak to her. 

But, fhocked as he was with her falfehood 
and her cruehy, he imagined that fhe intended 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
free from his embraces and folicitations, and 
was very far from fufpedling that flie would 
' treafure it in her men^ory, as an inftrument of 
future wickednefs, or that fhe would endea* 
vour for this fiditious aflault to deprive him 
of his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufFered from his judge, fhe an- 
fwered, that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the manner of his trial, or whatever extenua- 
tion the adlion for which he was condemned 
might admit, fhe could not think that man a 
proper object of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe in 
the night, with an intent to murder her. 



By 
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By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Queen ; whether (he that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
flie found any one weak enough to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to coticur with her in her 
hateful defign, I know not : but methods had 
been taken to perfuade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it, that fhe for a long time re- 
fufed to hear any one of thofe who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage periflied by the evidence 
of a bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had 
not juflice and compaflion procured him an 
advocate of rank too great to be rejefted un- 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countefs of Hertford, who engaged in his 
fupport with all the tendernefs that is excited 
by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
generofity j and, demanding an audience of 
the Queen, laid before her the whole feries 
of his mother's cruelty, expofed the impro- 
bability of an accufation by which he was 
charged with an intent to commit a murder 
that could produce no advantage, and foon 

convinced 
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convinced her how little his former condudl 
could deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for 
extraordinary feverity, ^ 

The interpofition of this Lady was fo fuc- 
cefsful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, 
and, on the 9th of March 1 728L, pleaded the 
King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could perfecute him, in a manner 
fo outrageous and implacable ; for what rea- 
fon fhe could employ all the arts of malice, 
and all the fnares of calumny, to take away 
the life of her own fon, of a fon who never 
injured her, who was never fupported by her 
expence, nor obftru6ted any profpe<9: of plea- 
fure or advantage: why fhe fhould endea- 
vour to deftroy him by a lye — a lye which 
could not gain credit, but muft vanilh of 
itfelf at the firft moment of examination, and 
of which only this can be faid to make it 
probable, that it may be obferved from her 
conduct, that the mod execrable crinies are 
fometimes committed without apparent tempt- 
ation. 

This 
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This mother is ftill alive*, and may per- 
haps even yet, though her malice was fo often 
defeated, enjoy the pleafure of reflecting, that 
the life which fhe often endeavoured to de- 
ftroy, was at laft fhortened by her maternal 
offices ; that though fhe could not traniport 
her fon to the plantations, bury him in the 
fliop of a mechanic, or haften the hand of 
the publick executioner, fhe has yet had the 
fatisfadtion of irabittering all his hours, and 
forcing him into exigencies that hurried on 
his death. 

It is by no means necefTary to aggravate 
the enormity of this woman's conduO, by 
placing it in oppofition to that of the Coun- 
tefs of Hertford ; no one can fail to obferve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefs, and to refcue innocence from d.e- 
flrudion, than to deftroy without an injury. 

' Mr. Savage, during his imjprifonment, his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under fen- 
tence of death, behaved with great firmnefs 
and equality of mind, and confirmed by his 

* She died Oft. 1 1, 1 75 3 j at h^r houfe in Old Bond Street, 
aged above fourfcore. R. 

fortitude 
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fortitude the efteem of thofe who before ad- 
mired him for his abilities*. The peculiar 
circumftances of his life were made more ge- 
nerally known by a fhort account f, which 
was then publilhed, and of which feveral 
thoufands were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation : and the corapaffion of mankind 
operated Co powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled, by frequent prefents, not only to 
fupport himfelf, but to affift Mr. Gregory in 
prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and re- 
leafed, he found the number of his friends not 
leflened. 

The nature of the a£t for which he had beeli 

• ■r 

tried was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences 
which appeared againft him, the chara(9:er of 

* It appears that during his confinement he wrote a letter 
to his mother, which he fent to Theophilus Gibber, that it might 
be tranfmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
Letter to Gibber he fays — ^** As to death, I am eafy, and dare 
meet it like a man— all that touches me is the concern of my 
friends, and a reconcilement with my mother— I cannot exprefs 
the agony I felt when I wrote the Letter to her— if you can 
find any decent excufe for fhewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do ; 
for I would have all my friends (and that admirable lady in 
particular) be fadsfied I have done my duty towards it— Dr. 
Young to-day fent me, a letter, moff paffionately kind." R, 

f Written by Ml*. Beckingham and another gentleman. Dr. J. 

6 the 
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the maa was^not unexceptionable, that of the 
women notorioufly infamous ; fhe, whofe. tef- 
timony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
him, afterwards retraced her aflertions. He 
always himfelf denied that he wa^ dr^nk, as 
had. been generally reported. Mr. Gregorj^ 
who is now '(1744) CoUeftor of Antigua, is 
faid to declare him far lefs criminal than he 
was imagined, even by foiSie who fcjfoured 
him ; and Page himfeif afterwards confeflTcd, 
that he had treated him with uncommon ri- 
gour. When all thqfe particulaflfc are rat^d to- 
gether, perhaps the memory of Savage taay m>t 
be much fifllierf by his tri2^1. ' • * 

^ "Some time .^after he obtain^cj^i^ liberty, he 
met in the flreet the woman that* had fwom 
with fo muciv malignity againft hitn. She, in- 
formed him, that ihe was in diflrefs, and, 
with a degree of confidence not eafijy attain- 
able, defired him to relieve herf He, inftead 
of .infulting her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had br6ught his life 
into danger, reproved her gently for her peV- 
jury ; and changing the only ^uihea that he ' 
had, divided it equally between her an#^ him- 
felf. 

Thi« 
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. . • This i^an adion whi<;h iivfome ages would 

have, made ai . faint ^ and'jperhajJs in • others a 

. nerc^ and- \^hich, without any hyperbolical 

tfhjp^mihms^ niiifl h^ allbvyrad to be^an inftance 

Jbf un^mmon geu'<froftty, an adi^of complicated 

^irtu^j^by'^wl^ich he>t once relieved the poor, 

. * ccrte£tVd the Ticious, and Forg3.ve an-enemy.j 

by whw:h*.^he at cmce remitted th^.ftrongeft 

pco^^ll^tions^^aci^ ejsiereifed the mott ardent 

chiifity. 






b*)pafliiiTO was\'mdee^3 "the'diftinguifliing 

JfcaUty- of Savage j he np»er appeared iriclined 

'j to take" advantage jof weaknels/ ta atfaek^the 

W ki defencflefs^^Or to pijsfs ttporflhe Tailing : \5A0- 

^ ever xi^as* iji^ttr^ad, -was ceftain at lead pf fiis 

i; good wishes J ^nd ^when he could .give no 

: • . acffiftasace ft^ ei^triJate tSlfem-frdhi mfsfortunes, 

• **' '^ h^^n^eavoiire.d ft) fopth them by fympathy * 

' gfiid tetwerW^ ** , • • . 

'• Bat when his heart Was npt foftenetf by 
I fhe figlit Q^ «iifefy,?he^ waS fometimes < ob- 
mnatd in .hisirofenfmenti and didtoo( quick- , 

• ♦ly iofe thi|{ relnerrfbrance ' o^ an injury. 
rite always continued to;fpeak^nvith ^nger / 
*\* of the infolence and partialityjbf P;age, and 
/ Vol. IIL CL ' 'a fliort 
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tort time before bb/deatn r^ven^ed Jt j^jf 7 
:4re^. ' - * ■ •' -.' •- ' n - 7v * 
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a fhort 
a fatke 



It is xrattfral to .tnquire in wjiat teffns Ifef?* 
Savage fpoke 'pf tllis fatafdi^ion, wjtei lh^« , 
danger was^ over, and he" was jipder ngtMi^eJ^ 
-fity of fifing affy-art tofet bis conduiS mntfe^* 
faircft l^t. . He was *njQt jpiiHng tA'.d^ 
upon it J and, if %e traiifienfJy ipieatifKaHt, , 
appealed* n«itiKr ih €|plfider hiiniSf as a^jm^r-* 
deref, iruc-a^^ a,^nia(§* WioR^ ^^ee' f«^^ 
guilt of bloo^ f. : How mucli abd hcyr raftg*^ 
he reg^ttec^ if, ^pf)Cdred''in a poei^ wfeioli^*A. 
pu Wished, majry years 'aftrfJbvaTiis# Oh -6Cca-v '♦ 
fcf^o^ of*a copy ior'v&rfes,.Sn whic^ ttil^ili^^ , . P 
oF gjpod' men %ere * reei^mecif ai^n wfiidL ^ • 
the- authoi; h|ii endeavoyrea . to iHuflxaffe ms^ t c 
pofitioij,"'tha? ** tlTe^ beif njav* foipttfei^ , 

•* devisrte from Tirtue,**' i>y^ ^n feiilanii|^ o£ , ^ ! 
murder committed by Ss^Yafr^ifi th^ heat <)f '* ^ 
'wine, Savage, ret^rafkelj^ that it wgis noiyb^fy;; . - 
jufhreprefenta^tion of a good jp^ni to.fuppofe 

hina^ liable 1:9 drunkQrinl5is,jhand'<]^(^fe4 in hfi 
*i©ts to cUI throats.' ' ' - ^ ^.^ 
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* Pfinted in^tj^kta colleftion. ^^ . • . ' ^ 

f • In one of i^is latte;rs ne ft/les h'* a faml qttarrely Slit tb<r 1, 

• ' .• . ' /' lie 
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I •c* ' '- ^- /' •;• ■ • ^ 

L . ^ ^ab^vras- now ]F(iee^ ^I'P^^Jj but wg^^ as 
r^ i>elQre, without my 'ftjh eWuppo^ 'thjjfin acci- 
gd ehtd, favours and 'uncertain patronage af- 
h V '" fdrd*c^h'i itfj igfeixe^ bjr which he was fome- 
r . rfnigs ^^ei^ liberty "lluppHficl^^ whicli at 

fuddaiiy flopped ; fa that 
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i^ y .^'^rat Tii» life betfiyeem ijpnt and plenty;.- 
*• bjr, wh^wks 5RKt'Worfe,^D5]^eeri beggary an^ * 

pxtra^ig^^s'.fo^^ received 

•*^''' Wa^^e gi&5^'cha*Hfc^^ 
'* • fsjj^ir^tin^ one tfqj|||-0S'a0DtheV^he waa 
teApfSi-to fquandtr what^^ hUd, beclnfe he * 
^ ^ .* ^W^y^ kapejl to be imitwoiately fupplierf. ,, 

ll . \ '-^ AjioU^^^V^e P^- bis .f)rofirfibn *wms- the ^ 
--•*^j!^-iii J -'Jliacfe.of fiji^,fjadnd^ > who at jpicev 

and'ei^qyed- hyabilil^^^'. by *tre*t- ' ** 
ing^m.'at tavjrns^ as(i^ft||tuXtin^^ to 
pl^3^e6^.yvftic\ he' toyld nW^ffor^d enjoy, ^ 
aiid/.W.hithv.Ke ,wa3, not .able to . deny ^m hi/ 







. ^hg 'expetStoce . or^th^g, iflft^veniemys 
. .Adeteapkied -fiim to ^d§^Y^fi'met,fome^(^'' " 
*• .^flkled incoqje.,\hiohi>' having long, fqua^.f^^ , 
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miiH^on atid ]Jitr|:At}e3 frultl^, ke atleinj^^*^ 
to!cxtokt* m)m Ji^? mother ^by ^^ougher mev^"^ 
th6ds.. He had new, as he acloiowl^gejj^^^ 
loft iSiiat. ttndernefs fqr* hctr ip^hiclfthe jiisrhdle '^' 
feri/BS,of her crtiHty^hadrnc^'^btcn OTJle wl^ll^ , 
to repfefs, till he rotlhd^ byijtjife^ efrc^f .i^^^^^ 
ijie made fot hi^ a^ftrididn^ that, ffife ^W2^ » 
not coatjnt with - r«{fufrhg 'to 1mift-*^4|n, arjp 
being ne^tr^l* i^ his *£mggte.$< Witsl jHtff ^r» 




was n5'w to te ^cGft/iiJ^ed as anfenpmy Jm-^ /^ 
^ placabFy malicioifc, ^•'^hoin nptR^'/but *hisS' *. ' 
.bidtod" copld,^Iatia%^. -^e thef^^fj^ jhre^tene^ 
toliarafs^^hej^with'iamp\x)ns/ ^ifd^^ • 

va p^iQUs^nan::^VQ^ J^f^t Glondud^bnlefs^i^^^ n, , 
coonfeftted tif puajcKfe iaii^> txeftfiption i^fth T 
iafarajj;,'^by alIo1Wft|j^hiai a penfiqp.^ "^ '^ i "* 

This, expedient prdved fuccefSfrf. Whleipier . 
4|iahA»^ftiU Xm^4l/-tRougll^.virtve^^>^^^^ 
.tmCt) oi whether hW rela^M^s had n^re 
delicacy th^ herfelft aod imaoin^ that fome ^5 
«f,the dart^ which'^ati ke jjignt |k)int at her 
wjjluld^lanfcg* upp tljem; U^rd Tyrcoiiael, V 
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b^is mother^ received '4iitti* into His fanjily, 

'Ireajted 4uni\ as /his /equals and engaged vlo 

.'pi^liow }ii^ a peiifiatr of tftb hundred pounds 

Thift ^a^ the golden pirt of Mn Satrage s 
lifeij *^6d for fdiAe time he h^d .no realon to 

* ^iomplaip^ of ^ fortuftiei ^i^i 'appearance was ^ 
fplendifl, hisii e:?fpence9 *rflc> arid'/hi^ ac- 

.'. j^aJritanCe/ex'fenfiv^y * Hc^-^as* courted ^by 
ali who ciSeJhroure^Jita^^ thought men^ of ' 
g^ivii^'^^md careffed byjfiO^ who valueiJ them* . 
felve8^juppa^a refinedi^tafte. .To admirfiVlr. 
bavage, wa^a pj-oot o\^ dilcemment ; and to* 
: be acqyajynt^d with himy.riSra8 at title to pbe* 

* ^ jdcai repujSiitioii. His prefenoe • was fufficient .] 
to. make* apy place ic^ pul^lick entertain^ 
ment poptjlar; and >Ha approbaj:ion . and 

,,^ exanipio cpnftituted the1feflS|on. So'jpbwer-'^ 
lul is genius, when it is •- Jfi^yeir^ withk.thff 
glitter of affluence! M^p. willingly \pay- to 
■fortune th^^t regard which 'they owe^to ment^ 
anil are pleaieafwhen the^^ have an opportu- 
nity atoned fljC gratifyinjg their vanity, and ^ 
pradtifing their duty, ' • 4 
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ijjhi^intervar of profperity Turnifhcd him 
"^'*' ivith pppo;'tunities of enlargin^is knowledge 
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of hum2iri naturd, by contemplating life fr^^ 
its higheft gradations to^its loweft j dnd, had 
Le afterwards applied to dhimatickj^ji^ry, fie *»* 

• would perhaps not have ba.d maify fuperiore : ' 
f for as he never fufFered ^ny.. icene .lo pais 

before '.his eyes without ^ notice^ * Be . had 
treafurq^ in his 'mir\^ all the different com-i- 
binations of paflipn^, «ajad the innuiperable 

mixtures of vicj and' virtue, which djftinguiihr 
Qpt chara<Ser fi:on> another ; a:^jd, as his con- 
cej^ion jwas ftrong, his 'expreffiOi|6 we|^.#lear, 
he eafily yeceiyed imprdflions from objeds^ 
and very fiarrcibly tranfmitted theiff iCk ^helfe. 

Of his exa£t obfervations'on human life he 

* has left ^ pr6ofi which would 'do l^noUr to 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, 
galled, T^e Author to he let *, where he in- 
troduces IfiMri or Hackney, a'proffitute fci'ib- 

-bier, givii^ aa account of his birth, his 
•ediwiprion, hi$ difpbfition and morate, ^abits^ 
j6f life, " and ' maxi^ps of C0ndu6l.* In the 
introdudion are delated maBy:fecret;J|^iffories 

' of the petty writers o£ that time, but fome- 
times mixed with ungenerous reflediohs jpa 

• Printed in his Works, voUII. p.'Sji. • 
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• riieir bjrtn, their circuxnftances^ or thofe of 
" theif relations ; nor can it be denied, tliat 

ilome pafTages a^e fuch as Ifcariot Hackney 

might himffelf have produced. 

« 

He was accufed likewife of living in an 
appearance of friendfhip with fome whom he 
fatiri&d) and of makmg ufe of the confidence 
which he gained by a feeqiing kindn^fs, to 
diicoyej*faifings arid expofe them: it muft be 
confeifed, that Mr. ^Savage's efteem was no 
very c^taior pofleflSon, and that he would 
kmpoon at «n£ tiiQe thofe whom he had 
f ratfed it another. '• " ' 
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It m^y ^be alleged, that the fame *man may 
chang€ his principles ; and that he,*^ who wa's 
once-detervedly jcommended/may be after- 
wfrds fatirifed with equal juftic^; or that the 
poet waS dazzled with the'^pp^anc? .of vir- 
tue, and faurid the man' whom he 'had cele- 
brated,i*wfcen h§ had aa opportunity of ex- 
aftlJ^n^pg bin^ more narfoyifly,. unworthy .of 
vl*e panegyrick wliiijiBl he had too haftily be- 
. iiowed-; and that, us a falfe £ktiiXought to 
• be ra:anted, for 'the fake of him xyhofe re*- . 
putation may te injuced,. f^lfe praile ought 

^ 0^4- .libewife* 
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likewife to .be obviated, left the diflinftloa 
between vice and virtue ftiould be loft, left a 
bad man fhould be trufted upon the credit bf 
his encomiaft, or left others {hould endeavour 
to obtain the like praifes by the fame meatlsi^* 

But though thefe excufes may* J>e often 
plaufible, and fometimcs juft, they are Very 
feldom fatisfadtory t9 mankind ;' and the wri^ 
ter, who is not conftant to his fubje^ quick;^ ' 
ly fmks into contempt, his fatire lofes its , 
force, and his panegyriclc its value, and he is... 
only confidered at one time a^<^ flatterer, an4 
as a calumniator at« another, ^ . * 
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^To avoid thefe impi2tat;}ons, ^ it is onljf nei 
teflary t© follow the rulesp^of virtue, "^ and tj? 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth/ For 
though it is undoubtedly .poffible that' a nflin, 
hawever cau^ous, may be fomietlmes deceived 
by an artful appearance of virtue,, or .by falfe* 
evidences of gu^lt, fuch .errors will not be. frelr 

. quent; and it wilil|e allowed, >that the rifcie 
of an author would ney^ have been nxacde , ' ^ 
contemp.jjbl§,^ had no^man. ever faid .whjat $e 

. idid i\Qt jthink, or mifled others b\it- when he 

• wa3 himfelf deceived* '^ ' 
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^be Author to he let was firft publiflied in 
a" finglp pamphlet, a#d afterwards Inferled ia 
y a doileflion of pieces relating to the Dunciad, 
which were* addrefled by Mr. Savage to the 
Earl of . Middlefex, in a* dedication which 
he was prevailed upon to fign, though he did " 
not varite it, and in , which ther^ are fomo 
pofitions, that the true author would perhaps 
not have publifhed under 4iis own name, a^ 

"on which. Mn Savage^ afterwards refledled . 
with no great fatkfadion ; . the ' enumer^tiaa 

' of the bad effeAs of the uncohtrouledireedom 
of the prefs, and ||;ie aflertion that the *^ liberties 
^' taken by the writers of Journals v^h their 
*' (hperiors were exorbitant and unj^ifiable,'* 
very ill bccan<^ mert, who hstve themfblvis' 
not always ffaewA the. exadeft regard tQ the 
laws of fulyDrdination in their writings, and 
who 'have often fatirifed thofe tjiat atle^ft. 

. tfidught theihfetves their fuperiors, as .they 
were eminent for their heredij^ry rant, and 
Ipiployed in thq mgheft offices of the king- 
^c^ , But this is only an i^anc« of that 

^p^iaJity^^vhich alipoft ev^ry man indulges 
*^|th regard t% l^imfelf : the * liberty of the 
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f See his Worfoi vol. II;.? p. 233* 
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.pfefs is a.bleffing when we are inclined to 
writeTagainft others, artrf a calamity when v^e ' ? 
find ourfelves overborne '"by th^ multitude, of •' 
our affailants ; as tfie power of the crown is * 
always thought too great by thofe who fuffer 
by its influence, and too Jittle by thofe ia 
whofe Tavour it is exerted^ and a ftandiijg 
army is generally accounted n^cefflfcry by thofe 
•who command, anji dangerous and opprefliv^ 
by thofe who fup|)ort it, . , 

. Mr. ; 3avage was like wife * very far from* 
bdjeving, that the letters ^nnexed to each 
fpecies'of h^ poets in the Bathes were, as.he 
was dh'e^ted to aflert, ^' fet down at random V' 
r ^r .tvhen he was charged ^y one pf ^s .. *- 
friends with putting his ninie to fuch an 
improbability, he had • no other anfwer to 
inake, than that ^^ he did hot think of it j^ 
and his friend ^ad too much 'tendernefs to . ^ 
reply,, that next to the crime 'of writing 
cpntraiy to what he thofgbt^ was that 
writing .without thinking, " :^ * 
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After having remarked whjjt.is felfe in thla 
• dedication, ii is proper that I obferve the Tixi- 
partiality .which I recoijimend, by declaring' 
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lyhat Savage aflerted ; that the account of^ho 
circumftaiie^ which attended the publication 
of^lhe Punciad, hpWever itrange and improv 
bible, wasijxatily truct ^ 
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X^e puhlicatien of ?\his piece at this time 
raifed Mr* SaTage a great number of enemies 
, 0mong th|je that were. Jit tackjed by Mr. Pope, 
^kh whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whoni ftt was fufpedted of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecret 
incidents: for that the ignominy of an informed 

was added to the terror of a fatirift* 

• # 

That he was not altogether free from lite^ 
rary, hypocrify, • and that he fometimes fpoke 
<5ne thing, arfd wrote anotheri, cannot be 
denied j bccaufe he, hiriifelf confelfed, that, 
when he lived wjth great familiarity witl; 
Pennis, he wrote an epigram * againft him, • 

9 

"• This epigram was, I Relieve, never pubJiftied, 

<• *' Should Dennis jftfblifti you had ftabb'd your brother, 
Lampoji^'d your monarch, or debauchjid your mother > 
Say^ ^nat ];^\'enge on^Dennls can be l^^i 
Too dull fof laughter, for reply too mad ? » . 

• Oh one fo poor, your cannot take the la^ 
Qn one fo old your fvvoi^ you fcorn to draw, 

• Uncag'jd then, let the harmleft monHer ragv, 

Secure in dqlnefs, madnedn; >antj and age/' . Dr. J^ 

. >• Mr, 
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|Ur. Savage, however, fel all the malic? of 
all the pigpay writers at defianitse, *and, thought 
the friendfliip of M^ft Pope,H:heai>ly purcJi^d " 
by being expofed to' their icieiitiirb^ and their 
hatred,; nor had he any reaf<in to repent of 
the preference, for ^^ foujid JWr. Popfe * 
fteady and pn^ienaWg frigp4 * almoft ;tD, th^ ^ , 
fpd of his life, . '' %^^ ^: 



• *. 
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About'-this time, \x6twithfl;anding his avoww ; 
cd neutrality with regard^^b pa^y^ h^pubr 
lifhed a panegy rjipk pa Sir* Rotiert Wglf^h^ . 
for Which he was rewarded by him Jwitli 
twenty guineas, "a fum riot: yery iarge^ ii 
either the excellence of thf perfqrmaB^, 6r . 
the afflue^e of the patrorb|. |>e ophiidpi'^^ , 
but greiiter than he aftprward^. abfllned;from 
a perfon*o'f yet higher rafik, ^n^ niore defirr 

rou$ in- appea|"ance of behig*diftingut^edas 
a patton. of literlture^ > 

m 

As he was; very far from approving t]x9 
qondud pf SiF'Rpbert^Walpole, and4h con^ ' 
verfation ;nentioned him fpipetimes wi^ acri-f 
mony, and gerterally with . contempt ; as' he 
was one of thofe who Wfere always :?ealqy$ 
jn irtieir affertions of the jufticQ of .►th^ late 

' ^^ ' ' opiraft^ 
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I " Oj^poj^tiori^ jealotiS of the rights of the pep-*' 

^ pie, artd ahrmed .by the iong-continued tri- . 
*^.^\ ^ ugipt of th^'dbarf ; it^s nitiirtd to aflc him ' 
I • .;. >:jv'lj|i covl#induce lim b employ hb poetiy 
f' t^ . in. praiile ofithjiltoan who was, ,iri his ojj^inton^ • 
F * ' fiq^!I^ttemj «> liberty, *aad an oppreflbr of his 
^ ♦.' coun^? -He* aUeged, that be .ijras then de-^ 
^ 5 ' *Djfi!i^nt'vi5on^^ Lqrd Tyrcdhnel, who was 
^ an^if5np]rcif|blk>wer of the miniftry j and that 

y^^ beings enjoined hjrAi A, notwijhout menaces,' 
toiwil^.5!^^ he 'had not 

* reflilSon fuffici3hl * to feqr^ce the pleafijre of 
*fp 'ajjiuince-to.that'of integrjijy, 

•*/ /' OrRlils, anfl^ many other tfCca(ionS{ he 
^ . m^^ i^2fSHfv<i lament the piferylf living at' 
-tine "^^l^df - ^^W ^^^\ whilh was his fa>6 
♦^ .from'i;ne beginning to the end of his life; 

• for I ^"^^^k^ ntft whether ^e ever had, for 
- Siree months Jk)g^ther:4 a fejtkd habitation, 

^ % fti which 4ie f tould ^^laitn ' a rigJat of refi- 
4. dfifce. v it . . . 

^ '" ^- ' *■*/.. ■>; • ■ 

To!j|fhis urthgppy ftafe it is juft to iippute 
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much of th'qf iiicoaftancy of Kis. condud j for 



though a readipef^to comply with the incli- 
^ nation >iS others was^o part of his natural 

character, 
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thara£ter, ydt he Was forilfetimes ,bbli«d td « 
relax bisT ohftinacy;, - and 'fubmtti .this ewn 
jud^eraeat, and even4fJs'viAu€^l:d th^govern* ^ ^^ 
xnent of thqfe'-by whoto^he?- w^s»fu»po?4i^:; 
fo'thaU' if '♦bis miferieS weretXoE^rimes me* ^ . 
oeftifequences of bis fauksj he oi^ht j[i^trjVej. 
to be wbdll j; excludj^ fropf^ ^(impaffi'qj*, . be* "^-^ ^ % 
caufe hi$ faults* t^ere very ofterf. ^S^efFe(3fer^ ^ » \ 
liis misfortua^si, ' ,,.'**% ^"? ^ * 









* In this gay juried ^•jpf^^ life;;>\viyc h^ .s ' j 

•was fUrrounded by- afi8uerf4i«^n4 pi^zm^ffkc ' *' 

publifl?i^d 7i&^ Wanderer^ a Atoral poeili/ i5fV J;' 

. which* theMefign^s comprifed^ in^fhefc Iw^es^ ' » ^\ 

#., I fl^ all rtiblick care, alWen^lflfrife^;, '. *fV 
\^ ^.^Tp try'tffe ftill, compditfd y^ 2i^j^''ln^i "*' ' '. - 
' To prove, by' thefc^ the ffhs of fti^n nfar ow^^jJ, > 

The fruits of Jblife/ to burQ5ng*cJoiRhpf^oei/ ik' ^ 
That ev'h calarpity, by diou^t re^PP, • jtf ' 

. Inipirits ah^^orns ti^ ^hmki% mind. 

An^ ijiore j^ftini^Iy^n the following ft^' jj^ 

By wo?, the foul to daring aftiotiiwelUi.^ *• ^ 

* By woe, an/pUintlef^patieijce it excels^ /W ^ 

• FrQin 
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From batierice, prudent qjeaf experience fprings, • 
AW tracpB'knowli^ge thro' the courfe of things ! 
ThehdEJaope is fbnp'd^ thence fortitude^ fuccefs. 
Renown c-^vHiate*ep men covet ^^car^Fs. 






ij ^* THhh perforrfanfce was always confidefed bjQ 

jT . Jhinfifelf . as' his tnafter-piecel ; •and Mr. Pope, 

• /tP^fehTi^'a&cd- his opinion .®f it,; told hjb, 

•» that hi read: it 6nce ovei^, and was* not Sif- 

j)l§afed.with it; that it '^ve him more pjeafure ' 
L .;-^, at ;th© Second periifal, anjd di?!j|Iited hyn ftill ;. 
^•J-, *Snoi« aitfie iMird. *' \ . 

^ Tt has jpipcn g6qieraUy •^bjeded ta ^.be JVah-r 

, '- derer^ that the (j^)ipolition of the , parts' is irre- 
y gU^sf ;^*tha^ th^^efign ifr »t)bfcur€j^ and* the 
^- • :p%vi pf rplllted ; tabat "the images, hqweyei; ' 

^btaatifuTi fucceed -^"kcli^jother ^athou^ ordei^ 
^ . "^ and th^ the whole performance 1^ not fo 
li^db a f e^iflap fabri(;jk, . as a ^eap of fhinin^ 
I \ jpg^^teriajs thro wii; togiethit' by accident, whic^ . * 
t • ^ik$6 rather with the fdlemn rqagnlficerite of 
'*a ftupgrtdoiH^ tuin, than l\h elegant grandeur 
^ ^^' of a'finiftiecf^pil* * •, / ^. 



' %> 



** ' This criticifm isr univerfal, a^d. therStbre il 

Ys . reaibnable to ibelieve it at leafl in a great 

• ' ' ^ degree 
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degree juft ; but Mr, Savage ^as always of^ ^ 
contrary: opinion^ and thod^ht his ijrift ()puld 
only be miffed by negligence ^or |^upidity^ 
and that the- whole plan* was regular, apd th^ 
jfcts diftina* ' • * /' 

It was nevefvdenied to aboiind 'v^im ftron^ 
• red|"efentations of nature, and juft obferfatifths . 
upon, life; and it ra^y eafily be^obfeyved, ,tl|at 
mo^ of his piAures ha^ve an evident tendency 
to illuftrate hijiitlif ft great pofuion, " that good .;• 
^ is the confequence of evil.'* The fun thac^ h^ , 
biirnj up the mouilfains, 'friidtifies tbe|p|les; "^ 

the delui^e* that rufh^ do wi tlie broken rocks 
with dreadfjil impetuofity, i * fepar^ted into • \ 
purling brooks ^ apd the ragqj^f the tiurr*^ ane ^ 
■ |).u{ifies the air. • , , V^ ^ '^ 

Even in this poem he has not been able to * r 

forbear one* touch ujpon the Cfuelty oi.ij^s 
3fnother> jvhich, thdbgh, remarkably defitate; ^ 
and lender, ' is a proof how^'deep an imptiefliq^ ' 
it had upon his ml^id. ^ '; . ,^ 

This irhift be at leaft acknowledged, ^hich 
ought.^D be thought equivalent to many^ other 
excellences,, that this poem can promote no 

other 
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other purpofes th.an thpfe of virtue, and that 
it is written with :4 yejy ftrong fenfe of the 
efiigacy of religioiv ' 

t> 
But my province is rather to give the hif- 
tory of Mr. Sayage^s performances, than to 
•iiifplayj their beauties, or to obviate the criti- 
cifms which they have occafioned j and there- 
fore I fhall not dvv^ell upon the particular 
paflages which deferve applaufe : I fhall neither 
fliew the excellence of his defcriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrifick portrait of fuicide, 
nor point dut the artful touches, by which he 
has diftinguifhed the intelledtual features of 
the rebels, who fufFer death in his laft canto. 
It is, however, proper to obferve, that Mr. 
Savage always declared the charaders wholly 
fiditious, and without the leaft allufion to any 
real perfons or adions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo 
fuccefsfully finifhed, it might be reafonably 
expected that he fhould have gained confider- 
able advantage; nor can it, without fome de- 
gree, of indignation and concern, be told, that 
he fold the copy for ten guineas, of which he 
afterwards returned two, that the two laft 

Vol. III. R Sheets 
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flicets of the work might be reprinted, o£ 
which he had in his abfence intrufted the cor- 
redtion to a friend, who was too indolent to 
perform it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the corredion of 
his flieets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiari- 
ties: he often altered, revifed, recurred to 
his firft reading or punduation, and agaia 
adopted the alteration; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without end, as on a queftion of 
the laft importance, and at laft was feldom 
fatisfied : the intrufion or omiffion of a 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him, 
and he would lament an error of a fingle 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his 
letters relating to an impreffion of fome 
verfes, he remarks, that he had, with regard 
to the correfkion of the proof, ** a fpell upon 
•' him ;*' and indeed the anxiety with which 
he dwelt upon the minuteft andTnoft trifling 
niceties, deferved no other name than that 
of fafcination. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for 
fo fmall a price, was not to be imputed either 
to neceffity, by which the learned and inge- 

* c nious 
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nious are often obliged to fubmit to very hard 
conditioos ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
fellers are frequently incited to opprefs that 
genius by which they are fupported ; but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and habi- 
tual 'flavery to his paffions, which involved 
hini in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to. be engaged in the purfuit of 
foxne trifling gratification, and, being without 
money for the prefent occafion, fold his poem 
to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the firft 
price that was propofed, and would probably 
have been content with lefs, if lefs had been 
offered him- 

This poem was addreflTed to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, not only in the firfl lines, but in a 
formal dedication filled with the higheft 
drains of panegyrick, and the warmed pro- 
feflions of gratitude, but by no means re- 
markable for delicacy of connexion or ele- 
gance of ftyle. 

Thefe praifes in a fhort time he found him- 
felf inclined to retradl, being difcarded by the 
man on whom he had beftowed them, and 
whom he then immediately difcovered not to 

R 2 have 
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have deferved them. Of this quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr. Savage affigned very different reafons, 
which n>ight perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be al- 
leged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af- 
firmed, that it was the conftant pradice of Mr. 
Savage to enter a tavern with any company 
that propofed it, drink the moft expenfive 
wines with great profufion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without mo- 
ney : if, as it often happened, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair 
ended, without any ill confequences ; but if 
they were refradtory, and expedied that the 
wine fhould be paid for by him that drank it, 
his method of compofition was, to take them 
with him to his own apartment, affume the 
government of the houfe, and order the but- 
ler in an imperious manner to fet the beft 
wine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank till they forgot the refped due to 
the houfe in which they were entertained, 
indulged themfelves in the utmoft extrava- 
gance of merriment, pradlifed the moft licen- 
tious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkennefs. 

Nor 
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Nor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him : Having given 
him a colle<fJ:ion of valuable books, ftampcd 
with his own arms, he had the mortification 
to fee them in a ftiort time expofed to fale upon 
the ftalls, it being ufual with Mr. Savage, 
when he wanted a fmall fum, to take his books 
to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage, 
eafily credited both thefe accufations : for hav- 
ing been obliged, from his firft entrance into 
the world, to fubfift upon expedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt him above them ; and fo 
ijiuch was he delighted with wine and con- 
verfation, and fo long had he been accuftomed 
to live by chance, that he would at any time 
go to the tavern without fcruple, and truft for- 
the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom 
he was very little known. This condudt in- 
deed very feldom drew upon him thofe in- 
cpnveniences that might be feared by any 
other perfon ; for his converfation was fo en- 
tertaining, and his addrefs fo pleafing, that 
few thought the pleafure which they received 

from him dearly purchafed, by paying for 

R 3 his 
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his wine. It was his peculiar happinefs, that 
he fcarcely ever found a ftranger, whom be 
did not leave a friend ; but it muft likewife 
be added, that he had not often a friend 
long, without obliging him to become a 
ftranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
that Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would not fubtradb from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had pro- 
mifed to allow him, and that his refentment 
was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
mife : He aflerted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that fubfift- 
ence which he thought not fo much a favour, 
as a debt, fince it was offered him upon con- 
-ditions which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
ported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 

• His expreffion in one of his letters was, " that Lord Tyr- 
*' connelhad involved his eftate, and therefore poorly fought ^n 
•* occailon to quarrel with him." Dr. J. 

and 
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and that he appeared defirous that he would 
pafs thofe hours with him, which he fo freely 
beftowed upon others. This demand Mr. 
Savage confidered as a cenfure of his conduct, 
which he could never patiently bear, and 
which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 
was fo ofFenfive to him, that he declared it as 
his refolution, " to fpurn that friend who 
^* ihould prefume to didate to him ; " and it 
is not likely, that in his earlier years he re- 
ceived admonitions with more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch ex- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his liberty, 
of which he was very jealous, when it was 
neceffary to the gratification of his paffions ; 
and declared, that the requeft was ftill more 
unreafonable, as the company to which he 
was to have been confined was infupportably 
difagreeable. This affertion affords another 
inftance of that inconfiftency of his writings 
with his converfation, which was fo often to 
be obferved. He forgot how lavifhly he had, 
in his Dedication to T!be Wanderer^ extolled 
the delicacy and penetration, the humanity 
and generofity, the candour and politenefs of 
the man, whom, when he no longer loved 

R 4 him, 
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hirn, he declared to be a wretch without iin^ 
derftanding, without good-nature, and with- 
. out juftice; of whofe name he thpught him- 
felf obliged to leave no trace in any future 
edition of his writings ; and accordingly blot- 
ted it out of that copy of The Wanderer which 
wa$ in his hand3. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyr- 
connel, he wrote The Triumph of Health and 
Mirthy on the recovery of Lady Tyrconiiel 
from a languifhing illnefs. This performance 
is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 
ideas, and the melody of the^ numbers, bul 
for the agreeable fi£lion upon which it is 
formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow 
for the ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight 
in queft of her fifter Health, whom fhe finds 
reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, 
amidft the fragrance of perpetual fpring, with 
the breezes of the morning, fporting about 
her. Being folicited by her fifter Mirth, fhe 
readily promifes her afliftance, flies away in a 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath 
with new virtues, by which the ficknefs of 
Belinda is relieved. 



As 
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As the reputation of liis abilities, the parti- 
pular circumftances of his birth and life, the 
fplendour of his appearance, and the diftindiion 
which was for fome time paid him by Lord 
Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
perfons of higher rank than thofe to whof^ 
converfation he had been before admitted j he 
did not fail to gratify that curiofity, which 
induced him to take a nearer view of thofe 
whom their birth, their employments, or their 
fortunes, neceffarily place at a diftance from 
the greateft part of mankind, and to examine 
whether their merit was magnified or dimi- 
niflied by the medium through which it was 
contemplated ; whether the fplendour with 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in themfelves, or only refleded on them by the 
objedts that furrounded them ; and whether 
great men were feledled for high ftations, or 
high ftations made great men. 

For this purpofe he took all opportunities 
of converfmg familiarly with thofe who were 
moft confpicuous at that time for their power 
or their influence; he watched their lopfer 
moments, and examined their domeftick be- 
haviour, with that acutenefs which nature 

had 
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had given him, and which the uncommon 
Tariety of his life had contributed to increafe^ 
and that inquifitivenefs which muft always be 
produced in a vigorous mind, by an abfo- 
lute freedom from all preffing or domeftick 
engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore 
he foon found in every perfon, and in every 
affair, fomething that deferved attention ; he 
was fupported by others, without any care 
for himfelf, and was therefore at leifure to 
purfue his obfervations. 

More circumftances to conftitute a critick 
on human life could not eafily concur j nor 
indeed could any man, who afliimed from 
accidental advantages more praife than he 
could juftly claim from his real merit, admit 
any acquaintance more dangerous than that 
of Savage ; of whom likewife it muft be con- 
fefled, that abilities really exalted above the 
common level, or virtue refined from paf- 
fion, or proof againft corruption, could not 
eafily find an abler judge, or a warnier advo- 
cate. 

What 
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What Was the refult of Mr. Savage's en- 
quiry, though he was not much accuftomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not be en- 
tirely fafe to relate, becaufe the perfons whofe 
charaders he criticifed are powerful ; and 
power and refentment are feldom ftrangers ; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he aflerted in converfation might, 
though true in general, be heightened by fome 
momentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, m^y be 
imperfeftly reprefented j fo that the pidlure at 
firft aggravated, and then unfkilfuUy copied, 
may be juftly fufpeded to retain no great re- 
femblancc of the original. 

It may, however, be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of affairs, 
or the condudl of parties, has been intrufted j 
who have been confidered as the advocates of 
the crown, or the guardians of the people ; 
and who have obtained the jmoft implicit con- 
fidence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of one 
particular p6rfon, who has been at one time fo 
popular as to be generally efteemed, and at 
another fo formidable as to be univerfally de- 

tefted, 
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tefted, he obferved, that his acquifitions had 
been fmall, or that his capacity was narrow, 
and that the whole range of i his mind was 
from obfcenity to politicks, and from politicks 
to pbfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpe-r 
fulations on great charadlers was now at an 
end. He was banifhed from the table of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the 
world, without profped of finding quickly any 
other harbour. As prudence was not one of 
the virtues by which he was diftinguifhed, he 
had made no provifion againft a misfortune 
like this. And though it is not to be imagined 
but that the feparation muft for fome time 
have been preceded by coldnefs, peeviihnefs, 
or negled:, though it was undoubtedly the 
confequence of accumulated provocations on 
both fides ; yet every one that knew Savage 
will readily believe, that to him it was fudden 
as a ftroke of thunder ; that, though he might 
have tranfiently fufpeded it, he had never 
fufFered any thought fo unpleafing to fmk into 
liis mind, but that he had driven it away by 
amufement«, or dreams of future felicity and 
affluence, and had never taken any meafures 

by 
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hy which he might prevent a precipitation 
from plenty to indigence. 

Tliis quarrel and feparation, and the diffi- 
culties to which Mr. Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much 
IS added to the luftre of genius by the orna- 
ments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much 
compaffion ; for he had not always been care- 
ful to ufe the advantages he enjoyed with that 
moderation which ought to have been with, 
more than ufual caution preferved by him, 
who knew, if he had refledled, that he was 
only a dependant on the bounty of another, 
whom he could expe<3: to fupport him no 
longer than he endeavoured to preferve his 
favour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he neverthelefs fet at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by negligence or en- 
croachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 

has 
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has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in cen- 
tempt and infult ; and if this is often the effe£t 
of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merits of others, it is fome exte- 
nuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that 
his profperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty, and made more intoxicating by a fenfe 
of the mifery in which he 'had fo long lan- 
.guifhed, and perhaps of the infults which he 
had formerly borne, and which he might now 
think himfelf entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for thofe who have unjuftly fuffered 
pain, to inflift it likewife in their turn with 
the fame injuftice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have them- 
felves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated 
by any good fortune, is generally known j and 
fome paffages of his Introduftion to 7be Au-- 
tbor to he let fufEciently fhew, that he did not 
. wholly refrain from fuch fatire, as he after- 
wards thought very unjuft when he was ex- 
pofed to it himfelf ; for, when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a diftrefled poet, 

he 
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he very eafily difcovered, that diftrefs was not 
a proper fubje£t for merriment, or topick of 
inventive. He was then able to difcern, that 
if mifery be the efFeft of virtue, it ought to be 
reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and 
if of vice, not to be infulted, becaufe it is per- 
haps itfelf a puniftiment adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced. And the hu- 
manity of that man can deferve no panegyrick, 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 
the hands of the executioner. 

But thefe reflexions, though they readily 
occurred to him in the firft and laft parts of 
his life, were, I am afraid, for a long time for- 
gotten ; at leaft they were, like many other 
hiaxims^ treafured up in his mind, rather for 
fliew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
his conduct, however elegantly he might fome* 
times explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate, them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condi- 
tion which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton 
thoughtlefTnefs, was confidered by many as an 
- occafion of triumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their court to him without fuccefs, foon 

returned 
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returned the contempt which they had fu^ 
fered ; and they who had received favours 
from him, for of fuch favours as he could 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always 
remember them. So much more certain are 
the effedls of refentment than of gratitude : 
it is not only to many more pleafing to recol- 
le(S thofe faults which place others below them ^ 
than thofe virtues by which they are them- 
felves comparatively deprefled ; but it is like- 
wife more eafy to negled, than to recom- 
penfe j and .though there are few who will 
pradife a laborious virtue, there will never 
h6 wanting multitudes that will indulge ia 
eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed 
at . the marks of contempt which his ill-for- 
tune brought upon him, from thofe whom he 
never efteemed, and with whom he never 
confidered himfelf as levelled by any calami- 
ties : and though it was not without fomc 
uneafinefs that he faw fome, whofe friendfhip 
he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet 
obferved their coldnefs without much emo- 
tion, confidered them as the flaves of fortune 
and the worfhippers of profperity, and was 

more 
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more iticlined to defpife them, than to lament 
himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of 
his wants, he found mankind etjually favour- 
able to him, as at his firft appearance in the 
world. His ftory, though in reality not lefs 
melancholy^ was lefs afteding, becaufe it was 
no longer new ; it therefore procured him no 
new friends ; and thofe that had formerly re- 
lieved him, thought they might now confign 
him to others. He was now likewife confi- 
dered by many rather as criminal, than as 
unhappy j for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, 
and of his mother, were fufficiently induftri- 
ous to publJfh his weakneffes, which were in- 
deed very numerous j and nothing was for- 
gotten, that might make him either hateful or 
ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repfe- 
fentations of his faults mull make great num- 
bers lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, who 
had only an opportunity to hear one part, 
made no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they received ; many affifted their cir- 
culation from malice or revenge j and perhaps 

Vol. hi. S many 
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many pretended to credit them, that the]^ 
might with a better ^ace withdraw their re?* 
gard, or withhold their afliftance* 

Savage, hdwever, was not one of thofe 
who fufFered himfelf to be injured without 
refiftance, nor wa3 lefs dUigent in expofing 
the faults of Lord Tyrcohnel, over whom he 
obtained at leaft this advantage, that he drove 
him firft to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence ; for«he was fo much provoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, thai did no 
honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee- 
houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes ; and his lordfhip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him. Mr. Savage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe; but was prevailed on, by his domef- 
ticks, to retire without infifting upon feeing 
him. 

- L^rd Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage 
of fome adions, which fcarcely any provca- 
tions will be thought fufficient to juftify ; firch 
as feizing what he Jhad in his lodgings, and 

other 
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Other inftances of wanton cruelty, by which 
he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, without 
any advantage to himfelf. 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
both fides, for many years, with the utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage ; and time ieem- 
ed rather to augment than diminifh their 
refentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
fhould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe 
he felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel; but it might reafonably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have 
relented, and at length have forgot thofe 
provocations, which j however they might 
have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage * indeed never 
fufiered him to folicit a reconciliation; he 
returned reproach for reproach, and infult 
for infult; his fuperiority of wit fupplied 
the difad vantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 

S a . his 
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his neceffities; and he was very frequently 
fedujced to uncommon hardfliips, of which, 
however, he never made any mean or im- 
portunate complaints, being formed rather 
to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy 
profperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty 
to cxpofe the cruelty of his mother; and 
therefore, I believe, about this time, pub- 
lifhed The Bajlard^ a poem remarkable for 
the vivacious failles of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous 
enumeration of the imaginary advantages 
of bafe birth ; ^ and the pathetick fentiments 
at the end, where he recounts the real 
calkmities which he fufFered by the crime of 
his parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the 
peculiar circumftances of the author, the 
novelty of the fubjedt, and the notoriety of 
the ftory to which the allufions are made, 
procured this performance a very favourable 
reception; great numbers were immediately 
difperfed, and editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One 
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One circumftance attended the publication, 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatis- 
fa£tion. His mother, to whom the poem Was 
with " due reverence*' infcribed, happened 
then to be at Bath, where fhe could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal 
herfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to fpread, 
than flie heard it repeated in all places of con- 
courfe, nor could flie enter the affembly- 
rooms^ or crofs the walks, without being faluted 
with fome lines from Tbe Bajlard. 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever fhe 
difcovered a fenfe of fhame, and on this occa— 
fion the power of wit was very confpicuous ; 
the wretch who had, without fcruple, pro- 
claimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who had firft 
endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then to tran- 
fport him, and afterwards to hang him, was 
npt able fo bear the reprefentation of her own 
condud ; but fled from reproach, though fhe 
felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath with the 
utmoft hafte, to fhelter herfelf among the 
crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadtion of finding, 
that, though he could not refoi'm his mother, 
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he could punifh her^ and that he did not al« 
ways fufFer alone. 

The pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuiE- 
cient for fome time to overbalance the mi- 
feries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate ; for it was fold for a very 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who^ though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommfon that five impref^ 
fions were fold, of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fufficient to admit the unhappy writer to any 
part of the profit- 

The fale of this poem was always men-? 
tiofted by Mr. Savage with the utmoft eleva- 
tion of heart, and referred to by him as an 
inconteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
production of which he could juftly boaft a 
general reception. , 

3ut though he did not lofe the opportunity 
which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate 
on his abilities,' but paid due deference to the 
fuffrages of mankind when they were given 

in 
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in his favour, he did not fufFer his efteem of 
himfelf to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him ; he 
then readily fhewed the folly of expeding 
that the public fliould judge right, obferved 
how flowly poetical merit had often forced 
its way into the world ; he contented himfelf 
with the applaufe of men of judgement, and 
was fomewhat difpofed to exclude all thofe 
from the charafter of men of judgement who 
did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow- 
nefs of their fale to other caufes ; either they 
were publifhed at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the publick 
was engroffed by fome ftruggle in the par- 
liament, or fome other obje£t of general con- 
cern; or they were by the negleA of the 
publifher not diligently difperfed, or by his 
avarice not advertifed with fufEcient frequency^ 
Addrefs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
wanting; and the blame was laid rather on 
any perfon than the author. . 

S 4 By 
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By arts like thefe, arts whigh every man 
pradifes.in fome degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages which it is not in man's 
power to beftow upon himfelf, they might 
,have been juftly mentioned as inftances of s^ 
philofophical mind, and very properly propo- 
fed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifli under afflidipn^ 
which might be e^fily r^mqved. 

It were doubtlef^ to be wiflied, that truth 
and reafon were univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
real value, i^nd that men would fecure them- 
felves from being difappointed in their en- 
deavours ^fter happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always tP be obtained j 
but if adventitious and foreign pleafures muft; 
be purfued, it would be perhaps of fome be- 
iiefit, fince that purfuit muft frequently be 

fruitlefs, if the practice of Savage cpuld be 

taught, 
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taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly^ 
and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleafing intoxication 
muft not be concealed ; nor indeed can any 
one, after having obferved the life of Savage, 
n§ed to be cautioned againft it. By imputing 
none of his miferies to himfelf, he continued 
to act upon the fame principles, and to follow 
tbp fame path; was never made wifer by his 
fufFerings, nor prefcrved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded 
throughout his life to tread the fame fteps 
on the fame circle; always applauding his 
paft conduft, or at leaft forgetting it, to 
amufe himfelf with phantoms of happinefs, 
which were dancing before him; and wil- 
lingly turned his eyes from the light of reafon, 
when it would have difcovered the illufion, 
and .fhewn him, what he never wilhed to fee, 
his real flat?, 

« 

He is even accufed, after 'having lulled his 
imagination with thofe ideal opiates, of hav- 
ing tried the fame experiment upon his con- 
fcience; and, having accuftomed himfelf to 
jmpute all deviations from the right to fo- 

feign 
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reign caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to hirofelf ; 
and that he appeared veryjittle to regret 
tTiofe pradtices which had impaired his re- 
putation. The reigning error of his life was, 
that, he miftook the love for the pradtice of 
virtue, and was indeed not fo much a good 
man, as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrongfenfe of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceflity of virtue j and 
that he never contributed deliberately to fpread 
corruption amongft mankind. His adlions, 
which were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable j but his writings, being the pro- 
dudions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
of morality and piety. 

Thefe writings ' may improve mankind, 
when his failings fhall be forgotten; and 
therefore he ijiuft be confidered, upon the 
whole, as a benefactor to the world; nor 
can his perfonal example do any hurt, fince, 
whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
iniferies which they brought upon him, and 

which 
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which would deferve lefs pity, had not his 
condition been fuch as made his faults par- 
donable. He may be confidered as a child 
expofed to all the temptations of indigence, 
at an age when refolution was not yet 
ftrengthened by convidlion, nor virtue con- 
firmed by habij: ; a circumftance which, in 
his Bajlard^ he laments in a very afFeding 
manner ; 

——No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardian- hand my youth maintain -d, 
Caird forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

The Bajlard^ however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expefied to 
melt her to compaflion, fo that he was ftill 
under the fame want of the neceffaries of life ; 
and he therefore exerted all the intereft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, 
and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to befto w it upon him ; but 
iiich was the fate of Savage, that cven^ the 

King, 
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King, when he intended his advantage, was 
diiappointed iti his fchemes ; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
cither did not know the King's defign, or did 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights^ 
and therefore befto wed the laurel uponCoUey 
Cibben • 

Mr, Savage, thus difappointed, took a re-^ 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, fhe would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publiflied a 
fhort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat." 
The event of this eflay he has himfelf related 
in the following letter, which he prefixed to 
the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 
•* The Gentleman's Magazine," from whence 
I have copied it intire, as this was one. of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucce?de(Jt 

" Mr. Urban, 
*' In your Magazine for February you 
** publifhed the laft * Volunteer Laureat,' 
^^ written on a very melancholy occafipn, the. 

*' death 
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** death of the royal patronefs of arts and 
literature in general, and of the author of 
that poem in particular j I now fend you 

*' the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithftanding a 
very confiderable intereft, being, on the 
death of Mr- Eufden, difappointed of the 
Laureat's place, wrote the following verfes; 
which were no fooner publifhed, but the 
late Queen fent to a bookfeller for them, 

" The author had not at that time a friend 
either to get him introduced, or his poem 
prefented at Court; yet fuch was the un- 
fpeakable goodnefs of that Princefs, that, 
notwithftanding this a<3: of ceremony was 
wanting, in a few days after publication, 
Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty 
pounds, and a gracious meflage from her 
Majefty, by the Lord North and Guilford, 
to this effed; * That her Majefty was 
highly pleafed with the verfes j that (he 
took particularly kind his lines there relat- 
ing to the King ; that he had permiflion to 
write annually on the fame fubjedtj and 
that he (hould yearly receive the like pre- 
fent, till fomething better (which was her 
Majefty 's intention) could be done for 

" him/ 
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^ him/ After this, he was .permitted to 
•* prefent one of his annual poems to her 
** Majefty, had the honour of kifEng her 
•* hand, and met with the moft gracious 
•* reception.^ 

** Yours, &€•' 



»^> 



Such was the performance *, and fuch its 
reception ; a reception, which, though by no 
means unkind, was yet not in the higheft degree 
generous : to chain down the genius of a 
writer to an annual panegyrick, -fliewed in the 
Queen too much defire of hearing her own 
praifes, and a greater regard to herfelf than 
to him on whom her bounty was conferred. 
It was a kind of avaricious generofity, by 
which flattery was rather purchafed, thaa 
genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him th« 
fame allowance with much more heroick in-* 
tention : fhe had no other view than to enable 
him to profecute his ftudies, and to fet him- 
felf above the want of aififlance, and was 

^ This poem is inferted in the late coUeOion* 

contented 
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contented with doing good without ftipulating 
for encomiums. 

Mn Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was prpmifed t 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would eftablifh him in fome pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of *' Volunteer 
*' Laureat," not without fome reprehenfions 
from Gibber, who informed him, that the' 
title of " Laureat" was a mark of honour 
conferred by the King, from whom all 
honour is derived, and which therefore no 
man has a right to beftow upon himfelf j and 
added, that he might, with equal propriety, 
ftyle himfelf a Volunteer Lord, of Volunteer 
Baronet. It cannot be denied that the remark 
was juftj but Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo 
honourable as that the ufurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an inftance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to 
5 write 
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write under the fame title, and received evef y 
year the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
zniums as tefls of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or adts of ceremony, by the perform- 
ance of which he was intitled to his penfion, 
and therefore did not labour them with great 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that for fome of the laft years he 
regularly inferted them in " The Gentleman's 
** Magazine," by which they were dilperfed 
over the kingdom* 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low 
an opinion, that he intended to omit them 
in the collecStion of poems, for which he 
printed propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; 
nor can it feem ftrange, that, being confined 
to the fame fubjeft, he fhould be at fome 
times indolent, and at others unfuccefsfiil ; 
that he fhould fometimes delay a difagreeable 
tafk, till it was too late to perform it well ; 
or that he fhould fometinies repeat the fame 
fentiment on the fame occafion, or at others 
be mifled by an attempt after novelty to 

forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 
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Hie wrote indeed with a double intention, 
X^vhlch fupplied him with fome variety; for 
his bufinefs was to praife the Queen for the 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of thofe which ihe 
had promifed : in fdme of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome 
difcontent j in fome, he reprefents himfclf as 
happy in her patronage j and in others, as 
difconfolate to find himfelf negle<9:ed. 

Her promife, like other promifes made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fufficient care that it fhould 
not be forgotten. . The publication of his 
" Volunteer Laureat*' procured him no other 
reward than a regular remittance of fifty 
pounds* 

He was ndt fo deprefled by his difappoint- 
ments as to negledt any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his intereft. When the 
Princefs Anne Was married^ he wrote a poem* 
upon her departure, only, as he declared, 
** becaufe it was expected from him,'* and he 

* Printed in the late CoUeflion* 

VoL^lil. T ^ was 
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was not willing to bar his own pro^eds by 
any appearance of negle&« 

He never mentioned any advantage ginned 
by this poem, or any regard that was paid to 
it ; and therefore it is likely that it was con- 
iidered at court as an aft of duty, to which he 
was obliged by his dependence, and which it 
was therefore not neceflary to reward by any 
new favour : or perhaps the Queen really in- 
tended his advancement, and therefore thought 
it fuperfluous to laviih prefents upon a man 
whom (he intended to eftablifh for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
danger of being fruflrated, but his penfion 
likewife of being obftruded, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of^ " The Daily Cou*- 
" rant^" a paper then publifhed under the 
diredion of the miniftry, charged him with a 
crime, which, though very great in itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, 
and might very juftly have incenfed the Queea 
againft him. He was accufed by name of in- 
fluencing eleftions againft the courts by ap- 
pearing at the head of a tory mob j nor did the 
accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 

fenting 
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fenting it as the cffe^ of the moft atrocious in- 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion againft the 
Queen, who had firft preferred him from an 
infamous death, and afterwards diftinguiflied 
him by h^r favour, ahd fupported him by her 
char it;^. The charge, as it was open and con- 
fident, was likev^ife by good fortune very par* 
f iculan The place of the tranfadion was men- 
tioned, arid the whole feties of the rioter's con- 
duct related, Thii cxslftnefs made Mr. Sa- 
vage's vindication eafy ; for he never had in 
his life fcen the place which was declared to be 
the fcene of his wickednefs, nor ever had been 
prefent in /any town when its reprefentatives 
were chofen. This anfwer he therefore made 
hafte to publifh, with a41 the circumftances ne- 
ceflary to make it credible j and Very reafon- 
ably demanded, that the Accufation fhould be 
tetr'aiSted in the fame paper, that he might no * 
longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and in- 
gratitude. This demand was likewife prefled 
by him in a private letter to the author of the 
paper, who, either trufting to the proteftion of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained fome perfonal malice againft 
Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by retra<aing fo 
confident an aflertion, he ihould impair the 

T 2 credit 
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credit of his paper, rcfufed to give him (hat 
fatisfadion, 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, 
to his owA vindication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench ; but as he did not find 
any ill effedts from the accufation, having 
fufEciently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would have the appear- 
ance of revenge j and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced 
in the fame court agaiafl! himfelf, on an infor- 
mation in which he was accufed of writing and 
publilhing an obfcene jpamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be di- 
ftinguifhed j and, when any controverfy be- 
came popular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap- 
pearing at the head of the party which he had 
chofen. As he was never celebrated for his 
prudence, he had no fooner taken his fide, and 
informed himfelf of the chief topicks of the 
difpute, than he took all opportunities of af- 
ferting and propagating his principles, without 

much 
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much regard to his own intereft, or any other 
vifible defign than that of drawing upon him- 
felf the attention of mankind. 



The difpute between the Bifhop of London 
and the Chancellor is well known to have been 
for fome time the chief topick of political con- 
verfation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pur- 
fuance ofhis qhar^der, endeavoured to become 
confpicuous among the controvertifts with 
which every cofFee-houfe was filled on that oc- 
cafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer of all 
the claims of ecclefiaftical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded ; 
and was therefore no friend to the Bifhop 
of London. But he had another reafon for« 
appearing as a warm advocate for Dr, Run- 
die J for he was the friend of Mr. Fofter and 
Mr. Thomfpn, who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage, 

Thus remote was his intereft in the ques- 
tion, which, however, as he imagined, con- 
cerned him fo nearly, that it was not fufficient 
to harangue and difpute, but neceflary like-' 
wife to write upon it. . 
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He therefore engaged with great ardour la 
a new poem, called by him, *♦ The Progrefa 
** of a Divine;" in which he conducts a 
profligate prieft by all the gradations of 
wickednefs from a poor curacy in the coun-^ 
try, to the higheft preferments of the church, 
and defcribes with that humour which was na- 
tural to him, and that knowledge which was 
extended to all the diverfities of human life, 
his behaviour in every ftation j and infinu- 
ates, that this prieft, thus accomplifhed, 
found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of Lon^ 
don. 

When he was afked by one of his friends, 
on what pretence he could charge the Biihop 
with fuch an adion ? he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only inverted the accufation, 
and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he who obftruded the rife of a good man 
without reafon, would for bad reafons promote 
the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 
thi« fatire j and Savage, who, as was his con* 
ftant pradice, had fet his name to his per- 
formance, was cenfured in ^* The Weekly 

'' Mifcellany * 
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** MifccUany*" with fev«rity, which he did 
not ieem inclined to forget. 

But 

. * 

* A fhort fatire was likewife publiflicd in the fame paper> in 
which were the following lines : 

<* For cruel murder doomed to hempen death, 
Savage> by royal grace, prolonged his bresith. 
Well might you think he fpent his future years 
In prayer, and fafUng, and repentant te^r§. 
*-But, O vain hope ! — the truly Savage cnesj 
^* Priefts, and their flavilh do^ines, I defpife, 

.< Shall I ^ 

*' Who, by free-thlnking to free a£Uon fir'd, 

" In midnight brawls a'deathlefs name acquired, 

'* Now Hoop to learn of eceleiiailic men /-^ 

*< —No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefts I'll take my aipi. 

^^ Though prudence bids me murder bat tlieir fame*'* 

^* Wbekly Miscellany." 

An anfwer was publifhed in ** The Gentleman's Magazine," 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following line$ 
are feledted ; 

'' Transformed by thoughtlefs rage, and midnighlfwine. 
From malice free, and pufh'd without defign; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruft. 
And brought the youth a vidim to the duft ; 
So ftrong the haad of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance cleitrs* 

Inftead of wafting ^^ all thy future years, 
•* Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ; '* 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the prieft, and fmk his high-church rage ; 
To (hew what frauds the holy veftments hide. 
The nefis of avarice, lull, »id pedant pride ; 

T 4 Then 
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But return of invediye was not thought a 
fufficient punilhm^nt. The Court of King's 
Bench was therefore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a charge 
of obfcenity. It was urged, in his defence, 
that obfcenity was criminal when it was in- 
tended to promote the pradice of vice j but 
that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcene 
' ideas, with the view of expoiing them to detef- 
tation, and of amending the age, by {hewing 
the deformity of wickednefs. This plea was 
admitted; and Sir Philip Yorke, who thQix 
prefided in that court, difmifled the infor- 
mation with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The 
profecution, however^ arifwered in fome mea^ 

Then change the (bene, let merit brightly Ihine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly guide deliver doivn to fame ; 
In wcli-tuii'd lays tranfmit a Fofter's name j 
Touch every paffion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times fhall royal grace extol : 
. Thus polifh'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 
— But grant 



Malicioufly that Savage plung'd the ftcel. 



And made the youth its-ihining vengeance feel : 
My foul abhors the adl, the man .detefts, • 

But more the bigotry of priellly breafts. 

" Gentleman's Magazine, May 1735/' Dr. J, 

fure 
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fure the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet 
on foot ; for Mn Savage was fo far intimi- 
dated by it, that, when the edition of his 
poem was fold, he did not venture to reprint 
it ; fo that it was in a fhort time forgotten, 
or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of*^ 
fended, . 

It is fald, that fbme endeavours were ufed 
to incenfe the Queen againft him : but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of their 
efFe£t ; for though he was never advanced, hct 
jflill continued to receive his penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him 
thain any incident of his life ; and, as his 
xondu£k cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from reproach, by in- 
forming thofe whom he made his enemies, 
that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion J and that, though, whenever he thought 
he had any reafon to complain of the clergy, 
he ufed to threaten them with a new edition, 
of "' The Progrefs of a Divine," it was his 
<:alm and fettled refolutiou to fupprefs it foi^ 
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He once intended to have made a better re- 
paration for the folly or injuftice with which 
he might be charged, by writing another 
poem called " The Progrefs of a Free-think- 
** er,*' whom he intended to lead through all 
the ftages of vice and folly, to convert him 
from virtue to wickednefs, and from religion 
to infidelity, by all the modifti fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by 
his own hand into the other world* 

That he did not execute this defign, is a real 
lofs to mankind, for he was top well acquainted 
with all the fcenes of debauchery to have failed 
in his reprefentations of them, and too zealous 
for virtue not to have reprefented them in fuch 
a manner as fhould expofe them either to ridi- 
cule or deteftation. 

But this plan was like others, formed ami 
laid afidc, till the vigour of his imagination 
was fpent, and the efFervefcence of invention 
had fubfided j but foon gave way to fome other 
defign, which pleafed by its novelty for a while, 
and then was negleded like the former. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigences, having 
no certain fupport but the penfion allowed him 

by 
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by the Queen, which, though it might have 
kept an exa<St oeconoraift from want, was very 
far from being fufficient for Mr. Savage, who 
had never been accuftomed to difmifs any of 
his appetites without the gratification which 
they folicited, and whom nothing but want 
of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleafure that fell within his view. 

His conduft with regard to his penfion was 
very particular. No fooher had he changed 
the bill, than he vanifhed from the fight of all 
his acquaintance, and lay for fome time out of 
the reach of all the enquiries that friendihipor 
curiofity could make after him ; at length he 
appeared again pennylefs as before, but never 
informed even thofe whom he feemed to re- 
gard moft, where he had been ; nor was his 
yetreat evet difcovered. 

This was his conftant pradiee during the 
whole time that he received the penfion from 
the Queen : he regularly difappeared and 
returned. He, indeed, affirmed that he retired 
to ftudy, and that the money fupported him ia 
fblitude for many months ; but his friends de- 
plored, that th? fbort time in which it was 

fpent 
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fpent fufficiently confuted his own account of 
his conduft^ 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifed hinx 
friends, who were defirous of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto opprefled ; and therefore 
folicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with 
fo much earneftnefs, that they obtained a pro- 
mife of the next place that fhould become va- 
cant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. 
This ptomife was made with an uncommon 
declaration, " that it was not the promife of 
*' a minifter to a petitioner, but of a friend tQ 
"his friend/' 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfcif fet at 
cafe for ever, and, as he obferves in a poeit| 
written on that incident of his life, trufted 
and was trufted ; but foon found that his 
confidence was ill-grounded, and this friendly 
promife was not inviolable. He fpent a long 
time in folicitations, and at laft dej^aired and 
d^fted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 

fliould 
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(hould not flrengthen his own intereft by ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diftin- 
guifh himfclf in coffee-houfes as an advocate 
for the miniftry of the laft years of Queen 
Anne, and was always ready to juftify the 
condud, and exalt the charter of Lord 
Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with great 
regard in an Epiftle upon Authors, which he 
■wrote about that time ; but was too wife to 
publifli, and of which only fome fragments 
have appeared, inferted by him in the " Maga- 
" zine" after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the charader 
of Savage ; when one patronage failed, he 
had recourfe to another. The prince was 
now extremely popular, and had very libe- 
rally rewarded the merit of fome writers 
whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to 
himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs a 
poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjed* 
which could regard only perfons of the higheft 
rank and greateft affluence, and which was 
therefore proper for a poem intended to, pro- 
cure the patronage of a prince j and having 

retired 
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retired for fome time to Richmond, thit be 
might profecute his defign in full tranquillity^ 
without the temptations of pleafure, or the 
folicitations of creditors, by which his medita«» 
tions were in equal danger of being difcon- 
certed, he produced a poem, " On Publick 
" Spirit, with regard to Publick Works." 

The plan of this poem is very extenfive, 
and comprifes a multitude of topicks, each of 
which might furnifti matter fufficient for a 
long performance, -and of which fome have 
already employed mbre eminent writers; 
but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own delign, and 
was writing to obtain a fupply of wants too 
preffing to admit of long or accurate enquiries, 
he pafles negligently over many publick works, 
which, even in his own opinion, deferved to 
be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint 
his reader by tranfieht touches upon thefe fub- 
je£ts, which have often been confidered, and 
therefore naturally raife expeftations, he muft 
be allowed amply to compenfate his omiffions^ 
by csipatiating, in the conclufion of his work, 
tipon a kirnl of beneficence not yet Celebrated 
S by 
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by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
more fufceptible of embeUifliments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and afFed; the paf-* 
iions, than many of thofe which have hither- 
to been thought mpft worthy of the orna- 
ments of verfe. The fettlement of colonies 
in uninhabited countries, the eftablifhment of 
thofe in fecurity, whofe misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer pleafing 
or fafe, the acquifition of property without 
injury to any, the approbation of the wafte 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the 
enjoyment of thofe gifts which heaven has 
fcattered upon regions uncultivated and un- 
occupied, cannot be confidered without giv- 
ing rife to a great number of pleafing ideas, 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
profpedts; and, therefore, whatever fpecula- 
tions they may produce in thofe who have 
confined themfelves to political fludies, na- 
turally fixed the^ attention, and excited the 
applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confiders men driven into other countries 
for fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefls 
and deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their 
pofterity in the remoteft corners of the world, 
to avoid thofe hadfliips which they fuffer ch: 

fear 
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fear in their native place^ may very properfjf 
enquire, why the legiflature does not provide 
a remedy for thefe miferies, rather than cix-^ 
courage an efcape from thern^ He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeft man is 
a lofs to the community; that thofe who lare 
unhappy without guilt ought to be relieved j 
and the life, which is overburthened by acci- 
dental calamities, fet at eafe by the care of 
the publick ; and that thofe, who have by 
mifcondudt forfeited their claim to favour- 
ought rather to be made ufefiil to the fociety 

which they have injured, than be driven from 

» 

it. But the poet is employed in a more 
pleafing undertaking than ihat of propofing 
laws which, however juft or expedient, will 
never be made, or endeavouring to reduce to 
rational fchemes of government focjjsties which 
were formed by chance, and arq conducted 
by the private paffions of thofe who prefide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, 
and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes of peace** 
ful folitude, and undifturbed repofc. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidft the plea- 
fing fentiments which this profpefl: of retire- 
ment 
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ment fuggefted to faim^ to cenfure thofe 
eriines which have been generally committed 
by the difcoverers of new regions, and to 
e*pofc the enormous wickednefs of making 
t^ar upon barbarous nations becaufe they 
cannot rclift, and of invading countries be- 
caufe they arc fruitful ; of extending naviga-* 
tion only to propagate vice, and of vifiting 
diftant lands only to lay them wafte. He 
has afierted the natural equality of mankind, 
and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride which 
inclines men to imagine that right is the 
confequence of power. 

His defcription of the various miferies 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftartt 
countries, affords another inftance of his pro- 
ficiency in the important and extenfive ftudy 
of human life ; and the tendernefs with which 
he recounts them, another proof of his hu- 
manity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem 
difcovers a change which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publifh'ed in his 
Mifcellanies, he declares his contertipt of the 

Vol. III. U contracted 
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contraded views and narrow profpcds of the 
middle ftate of life, and declares his refolution 
either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the fhrub; but in this poem, though ad-^ 
drefled to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
life as comprifmg thbfe who ought moft to 
attradi reward, thofe who merit 'moft the 
confidence of power,* and the familiarity of 
greatnefs ; and, accidentally mentioning this 
pafTage to one of his friends, declared, that 
in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom which 
prevails among the Englifh, of permitting 
fervants to receive money from ftrangers for 
the entertainment that they receive, and 
therefore inferted in his poem thefe lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to accefs fhould ft ill give way. 

Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ? * 

If perquifited varlets frequent ftand. 

And each new walk muft a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 

What Mufc'fhall from oblivion fnatch their praife ? 

But 
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But befpr6 the publication of his perform- 
ance he recoUedted, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to. be 
ihewn for money^ and that fhe fo openly 
countenanced the praftice, that fee had be- 
ftowed the privilege of feewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whofe merit fee 
valued herfelf upon revrarding, though fee 
gave him only the liberty of difgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pub- 
lication of thefe lines might be officioufly 
reprefented as an infult upon the Queen,, to 
whom he owed his life and his fubfiftence; 
and that the propriety of his obfervation 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which the unfeafonablenefs'of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore fuppreffed thq paflage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the fame caution no longer 
neceCTary, and reftored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem was, therefore, publifeed with- 
out any political faults, and infcribed to the 

U 2 Prince j 
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Prince; but Mr. Savagf, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefent it to^ 
him^ had no other method of attrading hia 
obfervation than the publication of frequent 
advertifements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron, however generous 

on other occafione. 

. This difappointment he never m^ntiooed 
without indignation, being by fome me%ps 
or other confident that the Prince was not 
ignorant of his addrefs to him; and kxiixra** 
ated) thatj if any advances in popularity 
could have been made by diftinguiihing hinti 
he had not written without notice, or with-« 
out reward. 

He was once inclined to have prefj^nted 
his poem in perfon, and ient to the pi?}nter 
for a copy with that defiga ; but eithjQr h^ 
opinion changed, or his refolution deferted 
him, and he continued to refent aegle£k 
without attempting to for^e himfelf intQ. 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable 
than his patro% for only feventy-two were. 
. fold, 
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ibid, though the performance was much 
commehded by fome whofe judgement in 
that kind of writing is generally allowed* 
But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to man-- 
kind without imputing any defed to his 
ivork, by obferving that his poem was un- 
luckily publiflied two days after the proro« 
gation of the parliament, and by confequence 
at a time when all thofe who could be 
expeAed to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in 
taking leave of others upon their difmiflion 
&om publick affairs. 

It muft be however allowed, in juftification 
of the publick, that this performance is not 
the moft excellent of Mr. Savage's works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to 
contain many ftriking fentiments, majeftick 
lines, and juft obfervations, it is in general 
not fuflGciently polifhed in the language, or 
enlivened in the imagery, or digefted in the 
plaq. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to th^ 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch as 
tery few could have fupported with equat 

U 3 • patience ; 
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patience; but to which, it muft likewife be 
confefled, that few would have been expofed 
who received pundually fifty pounds a year : 
a falary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufficient to fupport families above 
want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
nec^ffities of life require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, 
from which he returned in a fhprt time to 
his former diftrefs, and for Tome part of the 
year generally lived by chance, eating only 
when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meannefs of 
his drefs often excluded him, when the 
politenefs and variety of his converfatiou 
would have been thought a fufficient recom-p. 
. pence for his entertainment* 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and paffed the night fometimes in meau 
houfes, which are fet open at night to any 
cjafual wanderers, fometimes in cellars, among 
the riot and filth of the meaneft and moft 
profligate of the rabble j and fometimes, 

when 
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when he had not money to fupport even .the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the ftreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk^ or in the winter, 
with his aflbciates in poverty, among the 
aihes of a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were pafled thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated fpeculations, 
ufeful iludies, or pleafmg converfation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe, among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wanderer^ the man of exalted 
fentiments, extenfive views, and curious ob- 
fervations; the man whofe remarks on life 
might have aflifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas 
of virtue might have enlightened the moralift, 
whofe eloquence might have influenced fe- 
ijiajes, And whofe delicacy might have poliflxed 
courts. ^ 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch ne- 
ccffities might fometimes force him upon dif^ 
reputable practices; and it is probable that 
thefe lines in Th^ Wanderer^ were occa-^ 
fioned by his reflcdions on his own condu<9: ; 

U4 Though 
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Though mifery Icac^s to b^ppioefe^ and truifaj 
Uneqjual to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure,. if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) 
^ He ftoop*d reluftant to low arts of fliame, ' 
Which then, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and blufh'd 
to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
the frequency of the requeft made in time 
confiderable, and he was therefore quickly 
ihunned by thofe who were become familiar 
enough to be trufted with his neceffities ; but 
his rambling manner of Ufe> and conftant 
appearance at houfes of publick refort, always 
procured him a new fucceffion of friends, 
whofe kindnefs had not been exhaufted by 
repeated requefts; fo that he was feldom 
abfolutely without refources, but had in his 
utmoft exigences this comfort, that he always 
imagined himfelf fiire of fpeedy relief. ' 

It was obferved, that he always afked fa^ 
vours of this kind without the lead fubmifficm 
or apparent confcioufnefs of dependence, and 
that he did not feem to look upon a comr 
pliance with his requeft as an obligation 

tha^ 
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tliat deferved any extraordinary acknowledge-* 
xnents; but a refufal was refented by him as 
an affront, or complained of as an injury; 
nor did he readily reconcile himfelf to thofe 
inrho either denied to lend, or gave him 
afterwards any intimation that they expe£te4 
to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far compaflionated 
by. thofe who knew both his merit and dit- 
trefles, that they received him into their 
families, but they foon difcovered him to be 
a very incommodious inmate; for, being 
always accuftomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confin^e himfelf to any 
ftated hours, or pay any regard to the rules 
of a femily, but would prolong his conver* 
fation till midnight, without considering that 
bufinefs might require his friend's application 
in the morning ; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to di&ner ; it was 
therefore impoffible to pay him any diftinc- 
tion without the entire fubverfion of all 
ceconomy, a kind of eflablifhment which, 
wherever he went, he always appeared am- 
bitious to overthrow. 

It 
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It muft, therefore, be acknowledged, in juf^ 
tification of mankind, that it was not always 
by the negligence or coldnefs of his friends 
that Savage was diftrefTed, but becaufe it was 
in reality very' difficult to preferve him long 
in a ftate of eafe. .To fupply him with 
money was a hopelefs attempt ; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf matter of a fum fufficient 
to fet him free from care for a day, than he 
became profufe and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
fcheme of pleafure, he never retired till want 
of money obliged him to fome new expedient* 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing 
was any longer to be regarded there but 
amufenients and jollity; wherever] Savage 
entered, he immediately expeded that order 
and bufmefs Ihould fly before him, that all 
ftiould thence-forward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domeftick manage- 
ment fhould be oppofed to his inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however affliftive, never de- 
jefted him J in his lowed ftate he wanted not 
fpirit to aflfert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 

which 
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which the fuperiority of fortune incited, a^d 
to trample on that reputation which rofe uj/oa 
any other bafis than that of merit: he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, 
or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed 
not remarkable for moderation in his pro- 
fperity, left a meflage, that he defired to fee 
him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to aflift him; but. 
was very much difgufted that he fliould pre- 
fumc to prefcribe the hour of his attendance, 
and, I believe, refufed to vifit him, and re- 
jeded his kindnefs. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firm- 
nefs or obftinacy, appeared in his cdndud to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very 
frequently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him fhould be reftor^d; 
but with whom he never appeared to entertain 
for a mon^ent the thought of foliciting a re- 
conciliation, and whom he treated at once 
with all the haughtinefs of fuperiority, and 
a^ the bitternefs of refentment. He wrote 
jto him, not in a ftyle of fupplication or 

reljpeiSt, 
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refpeA) but of reproach, menace, and cbn<» 
tempt; and appeared deti^rmined, if he ever 
regained his . allowance, to hold it only by 
the right of conqueft. 

As many more can difcover that a maa Is 
richer than that he is wifer than themfelves, 
^Liperiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufners of great 
abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmii^ 
iion as the tyranny of affluence ; and there- 
fore Savage, by afTerting his claim to defers 
(?nce and regard, and by treating thofe with 
contempt, whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againft him, did not fail to raife a great 
number of enemies in the different clafles of 
mankind. Thofe who thought themfelves 
raifed above him by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they found no protedion 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who 
were efteemed for their writings feared him 
as a critic, and maligned him as a rival, and 
almoft all the fmaller wits w^re l\is profefleci 
enemies. 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged 
his refentment as to introduce him in a farce, 

2 and 
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and dired him to be perfoaated on the ftage^^ 
in a drefs like that which he then wore; 
a mean infult, which only infinuated that 
Savage had but one coat^ and which was 
therefore defpifed by him rather than refent- 
ed; for though he wrote a lampoon againfl: 
Miller, he never printed it : and as no other 
perfon ought to prpfecute that revenge from 
which the perfon who was injured defifted,, 
I flxall not preferve what Mr. Savage fup- 
prefled; of which the publication would 
indeed have been a punilhment too fevere 
for fo impotent an aflault. 

The .great hardfhips of poverty were to 
Savage not the want of lodging or of food, 
but the negle£t and contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained that as his 
aSairs grew defperate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity vifibly decline; that his 
opinion in queftions of criticifm was no 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of 
fafliionj and that thofe who, in the interval 
of his profperity, were always encouraging 
him to great undertakings by encomiums; 
on his genius and aflurances of fuccefs, now 
received any mention of his defigns with; 

coldnefs, 
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coldnefs, thought that the fubjeds oa which 
he propofed to write' were very difficult, 
and were ready to inform him, that the 
event of a poem was uncertain, that an 
author ought to employ much time in the 
confideration of his plan, and not pre/ume 
to lit down to write in confequence of a few 
curfory ideas, and a fuperfioial knowledge ; 
difficulties were ftarted on all fides, and he 
was no longer qualified for any performance 
but " The Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never de- 
prefled him ; for he always preferved a fteady 
confidence in his own capacity, and believed 
nothing above his reach which he Ihould at 
any time earneftly endeavour to attain. He 
formed fchemes of the fame kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 
period of his life. For the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
than for that of riches; for he was naturally 
rnquifitivc, and defirous of the converfation 
of thofe from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 

improve 
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imprdVe thofe opportunities that were fome- 
times offered of raifing his fortune ; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, 
when once he was in poffeflion of them, 
rarely forfook him; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out/ his life 
in expedation that the Queen would fome 
time recoiled her promife, he had recourfe 
to tht; ufual practice of writers, and publiflied 
propofals for printing his works by fubfcrip- 
tion, to which he was encouraged by the 
fuGcefs of ma^y who had not a better right' 
to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever 
was the reafon, hp did not find the world 
equally inclined to favour him; and he ob- 
ferved, with fome difcontent, that, though 
he offered his works at half a guinea, he was 
able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribed twice as 
much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
ikw his propofals negleded by the Queen, 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon 
ardour, and incited a competition an:iong 

thofe 
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thofc who attended the courts who ihonli 
moft promote his int^reft, and who fhould 
lirft offer a fubfcription. Thi« was a diftinc«« 
tion to which Mr. Savage made no fcraplc 
of afferting, that his birth, his misfortunes^ 
and his genius, gave a fairer title, than 
could be pleaded by him on whom it was 
conferred* 

Savage's applications were, howievcr, not 
univerfally unfuccefsful ; for fome of the no^ 
bility countenanced his dcfign, encouraged 
his propofals, and fubfcribed with great libe- 
rality. He related of the Duke of Chados 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo-4 
fals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions^ 
afforded him was not lefs volatile than that 
which he received from his other fchemes ; 
whenever a fubfcription was paid him, he 
went to a tavern ; and, as money fo colle£ted 
is neceffarily received in fmall fums, he never 
was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but 
for many years continued his foHcitation, and 
fquandered whatever he obtained. 

This 
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This project of printing hia works was 
frequently revived; and, as his propofals 
grew obfolete, new ones were printed with 
frefhet dates. . To form fchemes for the pub- 
lication, was one of his favourite amufements ; 
nor was he ever more at eafe than when, 
with any friend who readily fell in with his 
fchemes, he was.adjufting the prints forming 
the advertifements, and regulating the dif- 
perfion of his new editipn, which he really 
intended fome time to publifh, and which, 
as long as experience had fhewn him the 
impoffibility of printing the volume to- 
gether,, he at laft determined to divide into 
weekly or monthly numbers, that the pro- 
fits of the firft might fupply the expences 
of the next* 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients 
and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the greateft 
part in fear of prcfecutions from his creditors, 
and confequently fkulking in obfcure parts 
of the town, of which he was no ftranger 
to the remoteft corners. But wherever he 
came, his addrefs fecured him friends, whom 
his neceflities foon alienated; fo that he 
had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance 

Vol. III. X than 
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than any man ever before attained, there 
being icarcely any perfon eminent on any 
account to whom he was not known, or 
wbofe charader he was not in fome degree 
able to delineate. 

To the acquifition of this extenfive ac- 
quaintance every circumftance of his life 
contributed. He excelled in the arts cS 
converfation, and therefore willingly pradifed^ 
them. He had feldom any home, or even a 
lodging in which he could be private; and^ 
therefore was driven into public-hou&s for 
the common conveniences of life and fupports. 
of nature. He- was always ready to- cpmply 
with every invitation, having no employment 
to withhold him, and often no money to 
provide for himfelf ; and by dining with one 
company, he never failed of obtaining aa 
introduction into another. 

Thus diflRpated was his life, and thus ca- 
fual his fubfiftence ; yet did not the diftra^ion^ 
of his views hinder him fromr refleftion, nor- 
the uncertainty of bis condition depre& hie^ 
gaiety. When he had wandered about with- 
out any fortunate adventure by which h^ wa» 

led 
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led into a tavern, he fometlmes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in , 
ftudy, to^amufe it with pleafing imaginations; 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft fallen 
upon him, and eveii then in a few moments 
he would difentangle himfelf from his per- 
plexity, ,adopt the fubjc(9: of converfation, 
and apply his mmd wholly to the objeds 
that others prefented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already 
imagined. Was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
new calamities. The death of the Queen 
deiMived him of all the profpeds of prefer- 
ment with which he fo long entertained his' 
imagination; and, as Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reafon to believe that 
he never intended the performance of his 
prbmife, he was now abandoned again to 
fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, fupported 
by a friend ; and as it was not his cuftom to 
look out for diftant calamities^ or to feel any 
other pain than that which forced itfelf upbn 
his fenfes, he was not much affli^ed at his 

X 2 lofs, 
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lofS| and perhaps comforted himfclf that Iiis 
penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a pancgyrick* 

Another expectation contributed likewifc 
to fupport him ;, he had taken a refblution 
to write a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preferved 
a few lines of his former play, but made a 
a total alteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new charadlers ; 
fo that it was a new tragedy, not a revival 
of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjedt ; but, iii 
vindication of himfelf, he afferted, that it 
was not eafy to find a better; and that he 
thought it his intereft to extinguifh the me- 
mory of the firft tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one lefs defective upon the 
fame ftofy ; by which he (hould entirely de- 
feat the artifice of the bookfellcrs, who, after 
the death of any author of reputation, are 
always induftrious to fwell his works, by unit** 
ing his worft produftions with his beft. 
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la the execution of this fcheme, however, 
he proceeded but flowly, and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he could find 
no other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf 
with counting the profits^ and perhaps ima-^ 
gined, that the theatrical reputation which he 
was about to acquire, would be equivalent to 
all that he had lofl by the death of his patronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approach- 
ing riches, negledt the meafures proper to 
fecure the continuance of his penfion, though 
fome of his favourers thought him culpable 
for omitting to write on her death ; but on 
her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of 
the folidity of his judgement, and the power 
of his genius. He knew that the track of 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was 
impoffible to travel in it without treading in 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
Jiim ; and that therefore it was neceflary, that 
he might diftinguifti himfelf from the herd of 
encomiafts, to find out fome new walk of fu- 
neral panegyrick. 

\ 

This difficult tafk he performed in fuch a 
jKnanner, that his poem may be j uAly ranked 
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among the beft pieces that the death of prince$ 
has produced. By transferring the mention of 
iier death to her birth-day, he has formed a 
happy combination of topicks, which any other 
man would have thought it very difficult tq 
connedt in one view, but which he has unite4 
in fuch a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be juftly 
faid, that what no other man would have 
thought on, it now appears fcarcely poffible 
for any man to mifs* 

The beauty of this peculiar cpmbination of 
images is fo ma^erly, (hat it is fufficient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not neceflary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which 
would deferyedly be admired in any othec 
performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added^ 
from the fame poem, an inftance of his pru-* 
dence, an excellence for which he was not fo 
often diftinguiflied ; he does not forget to re- 
mind the King, in the moil delicate and artful 
manner, of continuing his peniion. 

With 
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With regard to the fucc^iB of this addfefs, 
fie wa^ forfome time in fufpence, but was ift 
fio great degree felicitous about it ; and conti- 
nued Mi kbour upon his new tragedy with 
great tranquillity, till the friend who had for a 
confiderabie time fupported hitn, removing hift 
family to another place, took occafion to dif:- 
mifs him. It then became neceilary to en- 
quire more diligently what was determined 
in his affair^ having reafon to fufped that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he had 
not received his penfion at the. ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods 
of retrieving his intereft, which were moft 
likely to fucceed j and fottie of thofe whd 
were employed in the Exchequer, cautioned 
him againft too much vioknce in his pro- 
ceedings : hut Mr. Savage, who feldom regu^ 
lated his caridudt by tht advice of others, 
gave way to his paffion, and demanded of Sir 
Robert Walpole, at his l6vee, the reafon of 
the diflin<ftion that was made between him 
and the other penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perhaps deter- 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed, 

X 4 Whatever 
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"Whatever was the crime of which he was 
accufed or fufpeded, and whatever influence 
was employed againft him, he received foon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his penfion ; and he had now no 
profpedt of fubfiftence but from his play, and 
he knew no way of living for the time required 
to finifli it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an eftate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mch- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted him, he enter- 
ed the world without a friend ; arid though 
his abilities forced themfelves into efteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any 
real advantage, and whatever profpeds arofe, 
were always intercepted as he began to ap* . 
proach them. The king's intentions in his 
favour were fruftrated ; his dedication to the 
Prince, whofe generofity on every other 
occafion was eminent^ procured him no re- 
ward ; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued him- 
felf upon keeping his promife to others, broke 
it to him without regret ; and the bounty of 
the Queen was, after her deathi withdrawn 

from him, and from him only. 
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Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheer- 
fulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his laft difappointments, though he was in a 
fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit ; 
his cloaths were worn out ; and he received 
notice, that at a cofFee-houfe foqie cloaths 
and linen were left for him : the perfon who 
-fent them did not,. I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offer was fo far ge- 
nerousr, it was made with fome negle<3: of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much re- 
-fented, that he refufed the prefent, and declined 
to enter the houfe till the cloaths that had 
been defigned for him were tajcen away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and 
his friends, therefore, thought it proper to con- 
jcert fome meafures for his relief; and one of 
(hem wrpte a letter to him, in which he ex*' 
preffed his concern ^* for the miferable with- 
f* drawing of his penfion j" and gave hint 

hopes, 
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iiopea, that in a &oct time be fhould find iilm* 
felf fopplied with a competence, ^ without 
^ any dependence on thofe little creatures 
** which we are pleafed to call the Greau*' 



The fchemc propofed for this happy andf 
independent fubfiftence was, that he fhould 
retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a fub- 
fcriptioh, on which he was to live privately 
in a cheap place, without afpiring any more 
to affluence, or having any farther ciwre of re- 
putation* 

This oficr Mr. Savage gladly accepted, 
though with intentions very different from 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that 
he ihould continue an exile from Lond6n for 
lever, and fpend all the remaining part of his 
life at Swanfea ; but he defigned only to take 
the opportunity, which their fcheme offered 
him, of retreating for a fliort time, that he 
migl^t prepare his play for the ftage, and his 
other works for the prefs, and then to return 
to London to exhibit his tragedy, and live 
ypon the profits of his own labour. 

Witli 
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With regard to his works, he propofed very 
great improvements, which would have re- 
<juired much time, or great application j and 
when he had 'finished them, he defigned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers, by publilhing thetii 
Recording to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf witH 
future pleafqres, he had planned out a fcheme 
of life for the country, of which he had ne 
knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. Mt 
imagined that he {hould be tranfported to 
fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which one 
poet has refledted to another ; and had pror 
jedted a perpetual round of innocent pleafures^ 
of which he fufpeSed no interruptioni from 
pride, or ignorance, or brutality* 

r ■ ■■ 

With theie expedations he was To ea«« 
chanted, that when he was once gently re- 
proached by. 4 friend for fubmitting to live 
upon a fubfcription, afid advifed rather by a 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelf, he could not hear to debar, himfelf 
from the happinefs which was to be found in 
the calm of a cottage, or Ipfe the opportunity 
^f liitening^ without intermiilion, to the qie* , 
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lody of the nightingale, which he believed 
was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not- fail to mention as a very 
important part of the happinefs of a country 
life. 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends 
dire<^ed him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be fecure from his 
creditors, and fent him every Monday a gui^- 
nea, which he commonly fpent before the 
next morning, and trufted, after his ufual man- 
ner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the 
miferies of dependence. Thofe by whom he 
was to be fupported, began to prefcribe to 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to refent, nor patiently to 
bear j and he foon difcovered, from the con- 
du6t of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was yet 
Jn the hands of ^* little creatures.'* 



Of the infolence that he was obliged to 
fufFer, he gave many inftances, of which none 
appeared to ralfe his indignation to a greater 

height. 
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height, than the method which was taken of 
furnifhing him with cloaths. Inftead of con- 
fuhing him, and allowing him to fend a taylor 
his orders for what they thought proper to 
allow him, they propofed to fend for a taylor 
to take his meafure, and then to confult how 
they fhoiild equip him* 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity would have 
fuggefted to him on a like occafion ; but it 
had fcarcely deferved mention, had it not by 
afFeiSing him in an uncommon degree, fhewn 
the peculiarity of his character. Upon hear- 
ing the defign that was formed, he came to 
the lodging of a friend with the moft violent 
agonies of rage ; and, being alked what it 
could be that gave him fuch difturbance, he 
replied with the utmoft vehemence of indig- 
nation, " That they had fent for a taylor to 
** meafure* him." 

How the affair ended was never enquired, 
for fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is pro- 
bable ths^t, upon recolledion, he fubmitted 
with a good grace to what he could not avoid,, 
and that he difcovered no refentment where he 
had no powen 
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He was, however, not humbled td implicit 
and univerfal compliance ; for when the gen-* 
tleman, who had firfl informed him of the de« 
fign to fupport him by a fubfcription, attempt- 
ed to procure a reconciliation with the Lord 
Tyrcoftnel, he could by no means be prevailed 
upon to comply with the meafures that were 
propofed. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir Wil- 
Imm Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicited Sir William\s affiftance 
•* for a man who really needed it as much 
^ as any man could well do ; " and informed 
him, that he was retiring *' for ever to a place 
•*' where he fliould no more trouble his re- 
^ lations, friends, or enemies ;" he confefled, 
diat his paffion had betrayed him to fome 
ccmdufl: with regard' to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily afk his par- 
don ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's 
paflion might be yet fo high, that he would 
not ** receive a letter from him,'' begged 
that Sir William would endeavour to foften 
lum ; and exprefTed his hopes that he would 

• By Mr. Pope. Dr. J. 
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comply with his requeft, and that *^fo»fmalI 
*^ a. relation, would not harden his heart ag^uft 



That any man fhould prefurae to didate a 
lietter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr» 
Savage ; and therefore he was, before he hadi 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. 
But when he read it, he found it contained^ ^ 
fentiments entirely oppofite to his own^ and, 
aa he aflerted, to the truth ; and therefore, 
inftead of copying it, wrote his friend^ a letter 
fkiir of mafculine refentment and' warm €3&- 
poftulations^ He very • juftly obferved, that 
the ftyle was too fupplicatory, and the repre-- 
fentation too abjedk, and that he ought at 
leaft to have made him complain with " the 
•* dignity of a gentieman in diftrefst*' He 
declaredt'that he would not write thepjarar 
graph in Which he was to aft: LordXyractnT^ 
n^l's . pardon ; for^ " he defpifed; his pardon,. 

** and therefore could npt heartily^ and would* 
** not hypocritically, aik it%" Heremarked» 
tb|it> his^ friend made a very unreafonable: 
diftin6:ion between himfelf and him.; . for, fays. 
he, " when you mention men of high rank 
•* in your own character," they are " thofe 

" little 
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•• little creatures whom we are pleafed to call 
•^ the great;" but when you addrefs them 
** in mine," no fervility is fufficiently humble* 
He then with great propriety explained the 
ill confequences which might be expefted 
from fuch a letter, which his relations would 
print in their own defence, and which would 
for ever be produced as a full anfwer to all 
that he fhould allege againil them ; for he 
always intended to publifh a minute account 
of the treatment which he had received* It 
is to be remembered, to the honour of the 
gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, 
that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reafons, and 
agreed that it ought to be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations and delays, a fub- 
fcription was at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman* ; fuch was the 
generofity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without folicitation, could 
not now be effeded by application and in- 
tereft ; and SaVage had a great number to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 

• Mr. Pope. R. 
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which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exaft- 
ing any fervilities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was fatisfied, and wil- 
ling to retire, and was convinced that the al- 
lowance, though fcanty, would be more than 
fufficient for him, being now determined to 
commence a rigid oeconomift, and to live ac- 
cording to the exa(3: rules of frugality ; for 
nothing was in his opinion more contemptible 
than a man, who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it; and yet he confeffed, that in- 
ftances of fuch folly were too common, and 
lamented that fome men were not to be trufted 
with their own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refoliitions, he left 
London in July 1739, having taken leave 
with great tendernefs of his friends, and parted 
from the author of this narrative with tears 
in his eyes. He was furnilhed with fifteen 
guineas, and informed, that they would be 
fufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome 
time ; and that there remained but little more 
of the firft coUedtion. He promifed a ftridt 
adherence to his maxims of parfimony, and 

Vol, hi. Y went 
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went away in the flag^-coach ; nor did hh 
friends expedt to hear from him, till h* ito* 
fofihed them of his arrival at Swanfea. 

But when they leaft expected, ^rd^cA k 
letter dated the fourteenth day after hfe de- 
parture, in which he fent them word, that hfe 
was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
atid that he therefore could not proceed with- 
out a remittance. They then fent him the 
money that was in their hands, with which 
he wis enabled to reach Briftot, from whencfe 
he was to go to Swanffea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upoa^ 
the fhipping, fo that he could not immediately 
obtain a paflage; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he with his ufual 
felicity ingratiated himfelf with many of the 
principal inhabitants, was invited to their 
houfes, diftinguilhed at their publick feafts, 
and treated with a regard that gratified 
his vanity, and therefore eafily engaged his 
affeftion. 

He began very early after his retirement 
to complain of the condu(9: of his friends in 

. London, 
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London^ and irritkted itiany of them {b 
ibuth by his letters, that they wlthdrei*^, 
liowetcnr honoufably^ their coAtribtitldns ; 
and it is believed, thlt little niore W£i3 p^id 
him than the twenty pounds a year^ which 

* Were allowed him by the gentlemati who 
j^it^t)fed the fuKcription. 

Aftfet ftime ftay kt Briftol h6 retired t6 
SWdnfesl, the place originally propbfed fot 
liis fefidente, where he lived about a year, 
very iftueh diflatisfied with the diminution of 
his felary J but contraflted, as in other plaees, 
acquaintance with thofe who wer6 moft dif^ 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has Celebrated Mr* PoWel and Mrs, Joncs^ 
by foriid Verfes tfrhich he inferted in " The 
•* Genfletoan's Magazine*." 

iittt he completed hii tragedy^ of which 
tWd ids Were wanting when he left London ^ 
and was defirouS of coftiing to town, tb bring 
if upon the ftagfe. iThis dfefign Vras very 
IVarnily oppofed ; and he Wa9 advifed, by hii 
ihid benefaaor^ fo put it lnt(§ the hands of 

* Reprinted in the late ColleAion* 

Ya Mr. 
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Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his fnends 
to. receive the profits, out of which an annual 
penfion fliould be paid him.. 

This propofal he rejeded with the utmoft 
contempt* He was by no means convinced 
that the judgement of thofe to whom he was 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he exprefled it, 
to be " no longer kept in leading-firings,'* 
and had no elevated idea of " his bounty, 

who propofed to penfion him out of the 

profits of his own labours." 






He attempted in Wales to promote a fub- 
fcription for his works, and had once hopes 
of fuccefs J but in a fliort time afterwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of the 
country, to which he thought it not reafbn- 
able to be confined for the gratification of 
thofe, who, having promifed him a liberal in- 
come, had no fooner banifhed him to a re- 
mote corner, than they reduced his allowance 
to a falarjr fcarcely equal to the neceffifies of 
life. 



His 
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. Mis refentment of this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at leaft, he had not deferyed, 
\sras fuch, that he broke off all correfpondence 
'with moft of his contributors, and appeared to 
confider them as perfecutors and oppreflbrs ; 
and in the latter part of his life declared, that 
their condudl toward him fince his departure 
from London, " had been perfidioufnefs im- 
** proving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 
** on inhumanity." 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflities 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. But it muft be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great hard- 
fliip, and that thofe who withdrew their fub- 
fcription from a man, who^ upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of banifli- 
jnent, and abandoned all thofe by whom he 
had been before relieved in his diftrefles, 
will find it no eafy talk to vindicate their 
condudt. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly, that 
he was petulant and contemptuous j that he 

y 3 more 
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mqre frequently reproached his fub&ribers for 
not giving him more, than thaiqked' them 
for what he received; but it is tp be re^ 
membered, that his conduct, and this is the 
worft charge that can be drawn up againft 
him, did them no real injury} and that it 
therefore ought rather to have been pitied 
than refented; ^t leaft, the re&ntmeat it 
might provoke ought to have been generous 
and manly ; epithets which his condo£t will 
hardly deferve that ftarves the man v^hom 
be has perfuaded to put Jhimfelf into his 
power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded 
by Savage, that they (hould, before they had 
tal^en away what they promifed, have replaced 
him in his former ftate, that they {hould have 
taken no advantages from the fituation to 
which the appearance of their kindnefe had 
reduced him, and that he ihould have been 
recalled to London before he was abandoned^ 
He might juftly reprefent, that he ought to 
have been confidered as a lion in the toils, 
and demand to be releafed before the dogs 
ihould be Ipofed upon him. 



Hq 
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He fndeavoured, indeed, tq releafe himfelf, 
and, with an intent to return to London, 
went to Briftol, wbere a repetition of the 
kindnefs which ^he had forqaerly found, 
invited him to flay. He was not only 
carefled and treated, but had a collection 
made for him of about thirty pounds, with 
which it had been happy if he had imme- 
diately departed for London; but his negli-»* 
gence did not fuffer him to confider, that 
fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be 
expeded, and that this ardour of benevolence 
was in a great degree the efFe<3: of novelty, 
and might, probably, be every day lefs ; 
and therefore he took; no care to improve 
the h^ppy time, but was encouraged by one 
favour to hope for another, till at length 
gei^erofity was exhaufted, and oiEcioufnefs 
wearied. 

« 

Anoth/er part of his mifconducl was the 
pradiice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon- 
able hours, and difconcerting all the families 
into which he was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce, which all the 
cl^^^ms of his converfation could not com- 
p^^fate i for whajt trader would purchafe fuch 

Y 4 ' airy 
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airy fatisfaftion by the lofs of folid gam, 
which muft be the confequence of midnight 
merriment, as thofe hours which were gained 
at night were generally loft in the morn- 
ing ? . 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreafing, perhaps without 
fufpefting for what reafoa their condu6t was 
altered ; for he ftill continued to harafs, with 
his nodurnal intrufions, thofe that yet coun* 
tenanced him, and admitted him to their 
boufes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his refi- 
dence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for he 
fometimes returned to his ftudies, and began 
feveral confiderable defigns. When he felt 
an inclination to write, he always retired from 
the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in 
an obfcure part of the fuburbs, till he found 
himfelf again defirous of company, to which 
it is likely that interval^ of abfence made him 
more welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of return- 
ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
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itage ; but having neglected to depart with the 
money that was raifed for him, he could not 
afterwards procure a fum fufBcient to defray 
the expenccs of his journey; nor perhaps 
•would a frefh fupply have had any other ef- 
fe<3: than, by putting immediate pleafures into 
his power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
j ourney out of his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefe 
ftole upon him by imperceptible degrees. His 
condud: had already wearied fome of thoie 
who were at firft enamoured of his converfa-^ 
tion ; but he might, perhaps, ftill have de-^ 
volved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal fuccefs, had not the decay 
of his cloaths made it no longer confiftent 
with their vanity to admit him to their tables, 
or to affociate with him in publick places. 
He now began to find every man from home 
at whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore 
no longer able to procure the neceffaries of 
life, but wandered about the town, flighted 
and negleded, in quefl of a dinner, which he 
^id not always obtain. 



To 
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Tq oe)|Bpletp hh mxfery^ he W93 piUffued by 
the ofiioers for iro»U 4eb^ whieH h^ ba^d coht 
^r^^a^d ; and waa therefore obliged to with" 
draw froip the fm^U number of friends frqin 

TYhom he h»d ftUl reafon to hope for favo»ra. 
Hia cuftom w»$ to li^ in bed the gre^teft p^it 
of the day, and to go out i^ the dark yrith 

the utmoft privacy, and ftfter having paid ¥w 
vifit, return again before ftiorning to his 
lodgijig, which was in the garret of *n ob- 

feup^ inn, 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and coa-r 
fined on the other, he fufl^ed the utmoft eisr 
tremities of poverty, and often fafted fo long 
that he was feized with faintnefs, and had loft 
^18 appetite, not being able to bear the fmell 
of meat, till the action of his ftomach was re*» 
ftored by a eordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which be pro- 
vided himfelf a decent coat, and determined 
to go to London, but unhappily fpent bis 
money at a favourite tavern. Thus was he 
again confined to Briftol, where he was every 
day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 

once 
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more fcaind a fri^nd^ vsho fKeltered him 
In hid bpufe, though at the ufual inconve-f 
niencea with which his company wa$ atcend-s 
edj for he could neither be perluaded to go 
to hfid in the night, nor to rife in the day. 

It is obfervable, that in thefe varies ieenea 
of mi£bry, he w^s always difengaged and 
cheetful : be at fometimes purfue^ his ftudies, 
and at others jcoQtinued or enlarged his epif* 
tolary correfpondence ; nor was he ever fa 
far xiejeded as to eadeavoqr to procure aa 
increase of his allowance by any other me« 
thods than accufations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of aC 
fiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 
inerchants, and by confequence fufiiciently 
iludious of pi'ofit, cannot be fuppo^ to 
have looked with much compaffioa upon 
negligence a^d extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch 
confequence as negled of ceconomy. It is 
natural to imagine, that many of thofe, who 
would have relieved his real wants, were 
difeouraged from the exertioa of their bene- 
yolence by obfervation of the ufe which was 

2 madQ 
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made of their favours, and convldlion that 
relief would only be momentary, and that 
the fame neceflity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, ftiil 
intending to fet out in a few days for London ; 
but on the loth of January 1742-3, having 
been at fupper with two of his friends, he 
was at his return to his lodgings arrefted for 
a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed 
at a cofFee-houfe, and conduded to the houfe 
of a fherifTs officer. The account which he 
gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one of 
the gentlemen with whom he had fupped, is 
too remarkable to be omitted. 

. " It was not a little unfortunate for me, 
" that I fpent yefterday*s evening with youj 
** becaufe the hour hindered me from entering 
on my new lodging ; however, I have now 
got one, but fuch an one as I believe no- 
body would chufe. 



C€ 



" I was arretted, at the fuit of Mrs. Read, 
" juft as I was going up flairs to bed, at Mr. 
•' Bowyer's j but taken in fo private a man^ 



" ner. 
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ner^ that I believe nobody at the White 
Lion is apprifed of it, though I let the 
officers know the ftrength (oi* rather weak- 
nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated me 
with the utmoft civility; and even when 
they conduced me to confinement, it was 
in fuch a manner, that I verily believe I 
could have efcaped, which I would rather 
be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
the whole amount of my finances was but 
three pence halfpenny. 



<c 
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" In the firft place I muft infift, that you 
will induftrioufly conceal this from Mrs. 
S s, becaufe I would not have her 



good-nature fufFer that pain, which, I 
" know, {he would be apt to feel on this 
" occafion. 



" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all 
the ties of friendfhip, by no means to have 
one uneafy thought on my account; but 
to have the fame pleafantry of counte- 
nance, and ynruffled ferenity of mind, 
which (God be praifed!) I have in this, 
•* and have had in a much feyerer cala- 
mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if you 

" value 
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« value toy frifeftdlhlp SIS trtilj As I do ymii«, 

•• hot t6 uttef, or even hafbadr, the fcaft 
* rtferitment agsitift Mr8. Read* I belfeVfe 
•* Ihe has ruined toej but I ffeely fbrgi^fe 
** her ; and (though I will ti6Ver iAote have 
•• any intlttiafcj With htt) I wetlldj it k 
** due diftaftce, rathet do hit ah aft of gtk)^, 
•• than in will. Laftly, (pal-doti the txpjtef- 

•• fion,) I abfolutcly comhiatid ftm ntit to 

•* offer me any petuhlaty afflftaticfe, libt to 
*^ attempt getting me any ffoift ftfiy ottfe of 
your friends. At another time, or on any - 
other OGcafion^ yob fiiay, ddaf fti^nd, be 

Well aflur^d} I would fathet write t^ yott 
in the fubAiifiiVg ftyle of a feqUeft, thaft 

that of a petefnptory &o&^^a»i. 



u 
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** However, that my truly valuable friend 
^^ may not think I am too proud to afk a 
^ favour, let iile intreat yOu to let me have 
your boy to attebd Me fol: this day^ not 
only for the fake of living me the ej^pende 
of porters, but for the delivery of fome 
^' letters to people whdfe nameB I would not 
^' have known to (Irangers^ 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met 
** from thofe whofe prifoncr 1 am, makes me 

** thankful 
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^ thankful to th& Almighty, that though hi 
^ hts thought fit to vifit ittfe (on my birth- 
** night) with affiidion, yet (fuch is hid gtfeat 
** goodnefs!) jtny affliftion h not without al- 
** Icviating drcumftances, I ftiufttiur nOt ; 
** but am all refignation to the divine will. 
^* As to the world, I hope that I fliall be en- 
•* dued by Heaveti with that prefencfe of 
** mind, that feretie dignity in misfprtune, 
" that conftitutes the chari<9?er of a true no* 
bleman j a dignity far beyond that of coro-» 
nets; a nobility arrifing from the juft prin- 
ciples of philofophy, rtfined and eJcalted by 
thofe of chriftianity/' 



ti 
«€ 



He' continued five days at the officer's, in 
hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the neceffity of going to prifon. 
The ftate In which he paiTed his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
juftly expreflfed by hitn in a letter which Ke 
wrote to a friend : ** Tht whole day,*' fays 
he, *' has been employed in various people's 
** filling my head with their foolifh chimerical 
** fyftemS) which has obliged me coolly (as 
** far as nature will adtnit) to digeft, and 
" accommodate myfelf to every different per- 

** fon's 
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*^ fbn's way of thinking; hurried from one 
^ wild fyftem to another, till it has quite 
^^ made a chaos of my imagination, and no- 
^ thing done — ^promifed — difappointed — or- 
« dered to fend, every hour, from one part 
** of the town to the other/* 

When his friends, who had hitherto ca- 
refled and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the fame, they all re- 
fufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
expence of eight pounds; and therefore, after 
having been for fome time at the officer's 
houfe, " at an immenfe expence," as he ob- 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr. Nafli at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of his 
condition, immediately fent him five guineas, 
and promifed to promote his fubfcription at 
Bath with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at 
leaft a freedom from fufpence, and reft from 
the difturbing viciffitudes of hope and difap- 

pointment; 
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pointment; he now found that his friends* 
were only companions, who were willing to 
Ihare his gaiety, but not to partake of his mif- 
fortunes ; and therefore he no longer expected 
any affiftance from them. 

It muft, however, be obferved of one gen- 
tleman, that he offered to releafe him by 
paying the debt; but that Mr. Savage would 
not confent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought 
he had before bfeen too burthenfome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, that 
a colleftion fhould be made for his enlarge- . 
ment ; but he " treated the propofal," and 
declared* " he fhould agaip treat it, with 
•* difdain. As to writing any mendicant 
*' letters, he had too high a fpirit, and deter- 
" mined only to write to fome minifters of 
" ftate, to try to regain his penfion.'* 

He continued to complain f of thofe that 
had fent him into the countty, and objeded 
to them, that he had " loft the profits of his 
*^ play, which had been finiflied three years;'* 

• In a letter after his-confinement. Dr. J. 
f Letter^ Jan. 15. 

Vol. III. Z and 
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a^d in another ktter dcf la,jre8 his refol^t^n to 
publifli a pamphlet, that the world might 
know how *Vhe had been ufed." 

* 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he 
in a very fhort time recovered his ufual 
tranquillity, and . cheerfully applied himfelf to 
more inofFenfive ftudies. " He indeed fteadily 
declared, that he was promifed a yearly al* 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum.; but he feemed to refign himfelf 
to that as well as to other misfortunes, and 
lofc the remembrance of it in his amufements 
and employments. 

The cheerfulnefs with which he bore his 
confinement appears from the following let- 
ter, which he wrote, January the 30th, to one 
of his friends in London : 

" I now write to you from my confijap- 
** ment in Newgate, where I have been ever . 
^* fmce Monday laft was fe'nnight, and 
" where I enjoy myfelf with much more 
" tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
" of a twelvenionth paftj having a, room 
" entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufe- 

*^ ment 
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•* mient of my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, 
and agieeable to my mind. I thank the 
Almighty, I am now allcolleded in my- 
felf J and, though my perfbn is in confine- 
ment, my mind can expatiate on ample 
** and ufeful fubjedfcs with all the freedom 
** imaginable. I am now more converfant 
** with the Nine than ever, and. if, inftead of 
** a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a 
** bird of theMufes, I aflureyou, Sir, I fmg 
** very freely in my cage ; fometimes indeed 
in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; 
but, at others, in the cheerful ft rains of the 
lark/* 



it 
<c 
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In another letter he obferves, that he ranges 
from one fubjedt to another, without confining 
himfelf to any particular talk; and that he 
was employed one week upon one attempt, 
and the next upon another* 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufej and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fufiering well cannot be denied 
him-. The two powers which, in the opinion 
cf Epidtetus, conftituted a wife man, are 

Z z thofe 
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thofc of bearing and forbearing, which it 
cannot indeed be aflSrmed to have been 
equally poffeffed by Savage ; and indeed the 
want of one obliged him very frequently to 
pradife the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper 
of the prifon, with great humanity; was 
fupported by him at his own table, without 
any certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
himfelf, to which he could, at any time retire 
from all difturbance; was allowed to (land at 
the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields*; fo that he fufFered fewer 
hardfhips in prifon than he had been accuf- 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of hia 
life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without efFe<9:; and continued, du- 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to . 
treat him with the utmoft tendernefs and 
civility. 

* See this confirmed, Gent. Mag, vol, LVlh 1140. N> 

Virtue 
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'■ Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in 
that ftate which makes it moft difficult ; and 
therefore the humanity . of a gaoler certainly 
deferves this public atteftation ; and the man, 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription was 
once engraved " to the honeft toll-gatherer," 
lefs honours ought not to be paid " to the 
" tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, 
and fometimes prefents, from his acquaint- 
ances; but they did not amount to a fub- 
jtiftence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the generofity of this keeper; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear 
to him the particular perfons from whom he 
received them, were very far from impreffing 
upon his mind any advantageous ideas of the 
people of Briftol, and therefore he thought he 
could not more properly employ hinafelf in 
prifon, than in writing a poem called " Lon- 
" don and Briftol delineated *." 

. f The Author preferred this title to that of *^ London and 
** Briftol compared;'* which, when he began the piece, he in- 
tended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 

Z 3 When 
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When he had brought this poQtn to Its 
prefent ftate, which, without confideriog the 
chafm, is not perfefl:, he wrote to London 
an account of his^defign, and informed his 
friend *, that he was determined to pxint it 
with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to' his Briftol 
acquaintance. The gentleman, futprifed sU: 
his refolution, endeavoured to diffuade him 
from publifhing it, at leaft from prefixing his 
name J and declared, that he could not re- 
concile the injunction of fecrecy with his 
refolution to own it at its firft appearance* 
To this Mn Savage returned an anfwer 
agreeable to his chara^er, in the following 
terms: ' 

" I received yours this morning j and not 
** without a little furprife at the contents* 
** To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
** afk me concerning London and Briftol, 
« Why will I add delineated? Why did 
*' Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to his 
** Religion of Nature? I fuppofe that it 
** was his will and pleafure to add it in hia 
*' cafe ; and it is mine" to do fo in my own« 

* Tliis friend was Mr. Cave the printer, N. 

« You 
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^ Vou are pleafed to tell me, that you un- 
•' derftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, and 
*♦ yet I intend to fet my nime to it. My 
" anfwer is — I have my private reafons, 
** which I am not obliged to explain to any 
^* one. You doubt my friend Mn S-r — * 
" would not approve of it— ;And what is it 
** to me whether he does or not? Do you 

^ imagine that Mr. S is to didate to 

*^ me? Jf any man who calls himfelf my 
^^ friend fliould aflume fuch an air, I would 
"' fpurn at his friendfhip with contempt* 
** You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
*' him know it — And fuppofe I do, what 
*' then ? Perhaps I can give reafons for that 
*' difapprobation, very foreign from what you 
" would imagine. You go on in faying, 
•* Suppofe I fhould not put my name to it— • 
" My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
" fuch thing, being determined to the con- 
" trafy : neither, Sir, would I have you fup- 
" pofe, that I applied to you for want of an- 
" other prefs ; nor would I have you ima- 

" gine, that I owe Mr. S obligations 

^* which I do not." 

f Mr. Strong, of the Poft-ofHcc* N. 

Z 4 Such 
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» 

Such was his imprudence^ and fuch his 
obftinate adherence to his own refolutions, 
however abfurd! A prifoner! fupported by 
charity ! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay at 
Briftol, once careffed, efteemed, and pre/ent- 
ed with a Uberal collection, he could fgrget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the 
eagernefs of his refentment, and publifh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably exped: 
that he ihould alienate thofe who then fup- 
ported him, and provoke thofe whom he 
could neither refill nor efcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death could 
have hindered him, is fufBcient to fhew, how 
much he difregarded all confiderations that 
oppofed his prefent paffions, and how readily 
he hazarded all future advantages for any 
immediate gratificationst Whatever was his 
predominant inclination, neither hope nor 
fear hindered him from complying with 
it; nor had oppofition any other efFedi 
than to heighten his ardour, and irritatQ 
his vehemence. 

This 
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\[ ^This performance was however laid afide, 
while he was employed in foliciting afliftanpe 
from feveral great perfons; and one inter- 
ruption fucceeding another, hindered him 
from fupplying the chafm, and perhaps from 
retouching the other parts, which he can 
hardly be imagined to have finiflied in his 
own opinion; for it is very unequal, and 
fome of the lines are rather inferted to rhyme 
to others, than to fupport or improve the 
fenfe; but the firft and laft parts are worked 
up with great fpiril and elegance, 

« 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits; but 
fometimes he defcended to lower amuferaents^ 
and diverted himfelf in the kitchen with the 
converfation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleafmg to him to be much without com- 
pany; and though he was very capable of 
a judicious choice, he was often contented 
with the firft that offered ; for this he was 
fdmetimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him furrounded with felons : but the reproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away; hp continued to gratify himfelf, and 

to 
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to fet very little value on thte opinioa (^^ 
others. 

• • 

But here, as in every other fcene of las 

life, he made ufe of fuch opportunities ad 

occurred of benefiting thofe who wefe more 

miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 

to perform any office of humanity to his' 

fellow-prifoners. 

» ^ i 

I 4 

He had now ceafed from correfponding 
with any of His fubfcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he had promifed him, and by 
whom it was expeded that he would have 
been in a very fhort time enlarged, becaufe 
he had direded the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the court*, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and, when on that occafion he appeared in 
the hall, was treated with very unufual refped* 

♦ See Gent. Mag. vol, LVIL 1040. 

But 
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But the refentmem of the city was afier^ 
ivard$ raided by fome accounts that iiad heea 
ijpFead of the fatire; and he was informed 
that fbme of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and to 
detain him a prifoner at their own expence, 
TTus he treated as an empty menace ; and ' 
perhaps might haye haftened the publication, 
only to fliew how much he was fuperior to 
their infults, had not all his fchemes beea 
foddenly dcftroyed. 

When he ha<l been fix months in prifon^ 
he received from one of his friends*, in 
whofe kindnefs he had the greateft confidence, 
and on whofe adiilance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms 
as fudden refentment didated. Henley, ia 
one of his adverti&ments, had mentioned 
•* Pope's treatment of Savage," This was 
fuppofed by Pope to be the confequence of a 
complaint made by Savage to Henley, and 
was therefore mentioned by him with much 

• Mr. Pope. See fome extrafts of letters from that gen- 
tleman to and concerning Mr. Savage^ in RufFhead's Life, of 
Pope, p. $oi. R. 

refent* 
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refentment. Mr. Savage returned a very 
iblemn proteilatioti of his innocence, but 
however appeared much difturbed at the 
accuiation. Some days afterwards he was^ 
feized with a pain in his back and fide,, 
which, as it was not violent, was not fuA 
peded to be dangerous; but growing daily 
jnore languid and dejefied, on the 25th of 
July he confined himfelf to his room, and a 
fever feized his Ipirits. The fymptoms grew 
every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any affiftance* 
The laft time that the keeper faw him was 
on July the 31ft, 1743; when Savage, feeing 
him at his bed-fide, faid, with an uncommon 
earneftnefs, *' I have fomething to fay to you, 
*' Sir;'* but, after a paufe, moved his hand 
in a melancholy manner; and, finding him- 
felf unable to recoUeft what he was going 
to communicate, faid, " 'Tis gone!" The 
keeper foon after left him; and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of 
the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard 
gavage, a man equally diftinguifhed by bis 

virtues 
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virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable for 
Jhis weakneiTes and abilities. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit, 
of body, a long vifage, coarfe features^ and 
melancholy afpeiS; of .a grave and manly 
deportment, a folemn dignity of mien, but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
into an engaging eafinefs of manners. His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, 
but very feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree 
vigorous and active. His judgement was_ 
accurate, his apprehenfion quick, and his 
memory fo tenacious, that he was frequently 
obferved to know what he had learned from 
others in a fhort time, better than thofe by, 
whom he was informed; and could frequent- 
ly recollect incidents, with all their combina- 
tion of circumfl:ances, which few would have 
regarded at the prefent time, but which the 
quicknefs of his apprehenfion impreffed upon 
him. He had the art of efcaping from his 
own reflections, and accommodating himfelf to 
every new fcene. 

To 
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To this quality is^ to be imputed the extend 
of his knowledge, compared with the fitiall* 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
acquire it. He mingled in curfory converfa- 
tion with the fame fteadinefs of attention ss^ 
others apply to a lecture j and amidft' the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
idea that was,ftarted, nor any hint that could' 
be improved. He had therefore made in* 
cofFee-houfes the fame proficiency as others 
in their clofcts: and it is remarkable, that 
the writings of a man of little education 
and little reading have an air of learning 
fcarcely to be found' in any other perform- 
ances, but which perhaps as often obfcures 
as embellilhes them. , 

His judgement was eminently exact both 
with regard to writinfgs and to men. The 
knowledge of life was indeed his chief at- 
tainment ; and it is not without fome fatit 
fadion, that I can produce the fujHrage of 
Savage in faVour of human nature, of which 
he never appeared to entertain fiich odious 
ideas as fome, who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have publiflied, 
either in oftentation of their fagacity, vindi- 
cation 
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eaAion of their, crimes^ or gratification o0 
their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified 
l|im for converfatioD-, of which he knew how 
to pradife all the graces. He was never, 
vehement ot loud, but at once modeft and: 
eafy, open and refpe£tful ; his language was 
vivacious or elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave and humourous fubjeds. He was ge- 
nerally cenfured for not knowing when to 
retire; but that was not the defed of his 
judgement, but of bis fortune : when he left, 
his company, he was frequently to fpend the- 
remaining part of the night in the ftreet, or 
at leaft was abandoned to gloomy refledions, 
which it is not ftrange that he delayed as 
long as he could ; and fometimes forgot that 
he gave others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of hia» 
abilities for the.diredion of his own condud: 
an irregular and difiipated manner of life had 
made , him the flave of every paflion that 
happened to be excited by the prefence of 
its objed, and that flavery to his paflions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and 
2 di/fipated* 
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diiCpated. He was not mafter of his own 
motions, nor could promife any thing for the 
next day. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothihg can 
be added to the relation of his life. He 
appeared to think himfelf born to be fupport- 
cd by others, and difpenfed from all neceflity 
of providing for himfelf; he therefore never 
profecuted any fcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to fecure the profits which 
his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion 
of his paffions, uncertain and capricious; he 
was eafily engaged, and eafily difgufted ; but 
be is accufed of retaining his hatred more 
tenacioufly than his benevolence. 

He Mras compaffionate both by nature and 
principle, and always ready to perform oiEces 
of humanity; but when he was provoked 
(and very fmall offences were fufBcient to 
provoke him), he would profecute his revenge 
with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion had 
fubfided. 



His 
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' His friendfhip was. therefore of little value; 
for though he was zealous in the fupport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, , becaufe 
he confidered himfelf as difcharged by the 
firft quarrel from all ties of honour or gratis 
tude; and Woiild Ijetray thofe fecrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been im- 
parted to him. This practice drew upon 
him an uriiverfal accufation of ingratitude: 
nor can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet himfelf free from the load of an obli- 
gation ; for he could not bear to conceive 
hiitifelf in a ftate of dependence, his pride 
being equally powerful with his other paf- 
fions, and appearing in the form of info- 
lence at one time, and of vanity, at another^ 
yanity^ the moft innocent fpecies of pride^ 
was moft frequently predominant : he could 
not eafily leave off, when he had once begun 
to mention himfelf Or his works ; nor ever 
i*ead his- verfes without ftealing his eyes from 
the pagCj to difcqver in the faces of his 
audience, how they were affected with any 
favourite paflage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought 

to be given to the delicacy with which he was 

Vol. III. A a always 
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always careful to fcparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to rejefl: that praife to 
which he had no claim. He did not forget, 
in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or amend- 
ed ; and was fo accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in " The Wanderer" to the 
advice of his friends. 

His veracity was queftioned, but with little 
reafon ; his accounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, were generally confiftent. 
When he loved any man, he fupprefled all 
his faults : and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues : but his 
charadbers were generally true, fo far as he 
proceeded ; though it cannot be deqied, that 
his partiality might have fometimes the effeS 
of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for 
virtue, truth, and j uftice : he knew very well 
the necefSty of goodnefs to the prefent and 
future happinefs of mankind; nor is there 
. perhaps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured 
to pleafe by flattering the appetites, or per- 
verting the judgement. 
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As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes 
to influence mankind in any othqr charadier, 
if one piece which he had refolved to fupprefs 
be excepted^ he has very Jittle to fear from 
the ftrideft moral or religious cenfure. And 
though he may not be altogether fecure againft 
the objections of the critic, it muft however 
be acknowledged, that his works are the 
produdions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many writers who have been more 
laviflily applauded cannot boaft, that they 
have an original air, which has no refem- 
blance of any foregoing writer, that the 
verfification and fentiments have a caft^ pe- 
culiar to themfelves, which no man can 
imitate with fuccefs, becaufe what was nature 
in Savage, would in another be afFed:ation. 
It muft be confefled, that his defcriptions are 
ftriking, his images animated, his ii<3:ions 
juftly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
purfued ; that his didlion is elevated, though 
fometimes forced, and his numbers fonorous 
and majeftic, though frequently fluggifh and 
encumbered. Of his ftyle, the general fault 
is harfhnefs, and its general excellence is 
dignity ; of his fentiments, the prevailing 
beauty is fimplicity, and uniformity the 
prevailing defe^* 

A a 2 For 
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For his lifci or for his writings, none, \tho 
candidly confider his fortune, will think aa 
apology either neceflary. or difficult. If he 
was not always fufficiently inftruded in his 
fubjeft, his knowledge was at leaft greater 
than could have been attained by others in 
the fame ftate. If his works were fometimes 
unfinifhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be 
exadked from a man oppreffed with want, 
which he has no hope of relieving but by 
a fpeedy publication. The infoience and 
refentment of w^hich he is accufed were not 
eafily to be avoided by a great mindj irritated 
by perpetual hardfliips, and conftrained hour-* 
ly to return the fpurns of contempt, and 
reprefs the infoience of profperity ; and vanity 
furely may be readily pardoned in him, to 
whom life afforded no other comforts than 
barren praifes, and the confcioufnefs of de- 
ferving them. 

Thofe are no proper judges of his coiidufl:^ 
who have flumbered away their time on the 
down of plenty; nor will any wife maa 
cafily prefume, to fay, " Had I been in 
" Savage's condition, I fliould have lived or 
« written better than Savage." 

This 
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This relation will not be wholly without 
it3 ufe, if thofe, who languifh under any 
part of his fufFerings, fhall be enabled to 
fortify their patience, by refleding that they 
feel only thofe affliftions from which the 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or 
thofe, who, in confidence of fuperior capacities 
or attainments, difregard the common max* 
ims of life, fhall be reminded, that nothing 
will fupply the want of prudence; and that 
negligence and irregularity, long continued^ 
will make knowledge ufelefs^ wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible. 
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AN Account of Dr. Swift has been already 
collected, with great diligence and acute- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according to a 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti- 
macy of our friendfhip. I cannot therefore 
be expected to fay much of a life, concerning 
which I had long fince communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narrations with fo much elegance of language 
and force of fentiment. 

* 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according 
to an account faid to be* written by himfelf, 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 
1667: according to his own report, as deli- 

• Mr. Sheridan in his Life of Swift oblferves, that this 
account was really written by the ^Dean, and now exifts in his 
own hand-wiiting in the library of Pablin<College. R. 

verccl 
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vered by Pope to Spence, he was born at 
Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 
minifter of a parifh in Herefordfliire *. Dur- 
ing his life the place of his birth was unde- 
termined. He was contented to be called an 
Irifliman by the Irifli ; but would occafion- 
ally call himfelf an Englifliman. The quef- 
tion may, without much regret, be left in the 
obfcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was 
Irifli. He was fent at the age of fix to the 
fchool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 
(1682) was admitted into the Univerfity of 
Dublin. 

In his academical ftudies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It muft difappoint 
every reader's expedation, that, when at the 
ufual time he claimed the Bachelorftiip of. 
Arts, he was found by the examiners top con- 
fpicuoufly deficient for regular admiffion, and 
obtained his degree at laft by fpecial favour i 
a term ufed in that univerfity to denote want 
pf merit. 

• Spencers Anecdotes, vol. IL p. 273, 

A a 4 Of 
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Of this difgraee it may be eafily fuppofed 
that he was much afhamed, and fhame had 
its proper efFedb in producing reformation. 
He refolved from that time to ftudy eight 
hours a^day, and continued his induftry for 
feven years, with what improvement is fuf- 
ficiently known. This part of his ftory well 
deferves to be remembered j it may afford 
ufeful admonition and powerful encourage- 
ment to men, whofe abilities have been made 
for a time ufelefs by their pafEons or plea- 
fures, and who, having loft one part of life ia 
idlenefs, are tempted to throw away the re-r 
mainder in defpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he conti- 
nued three years longer at Dublin ; and in this 
time, if the obfervation of an old companion 
may be trufted, he drew the firft Iketch of his 
'' Tale of a Tub/' 

When he was about one-and*twenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
liisf uncle, who had fupported him, left with-, 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult hia. mother^ 
who then lived at Leicefter, about the future 
(fpurfe of I^is life, and by her direction folicit- 

• ed 
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ed the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's 
relations, and whofe father Sir John Temple, 
Matter of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived ih 
great familiarity of friendfhip with Godwin 
Swift, by whom Jonathan had been to that 
time maintained, 

Temple received with fufBcient kindnels 
the nephew of his father's friend, with \lrhom 
he was, when they converfed together, fb 
fnuch pleafed, that he detained him two years 
in his houfe. Here he became known to 
King William, who fometimes vifited Tem- 
ple when he was difabled by the gout, and, 
being attended by Swift in the garden, fliew- 
ed him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch 
way. 

King William's notions were all military ; 
and he cxprefled his kindnefs to Swift by offer- 
ing to make him a captain of horfe. 

When 'Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 
fulted by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bill then de- 
\ pending 
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pending for making parliaments triennial, 
againft which King William was ftrongly pre- 
judiced, after having in vain tried to (hew 
the Earl that the propofal involved nothing 
dangerous to royal power, he fent Swift for 
the fame purpofe to the King. Swift, who 
probably was proud of his employment, and 
went with all the confidence of a young man, 
found his arguments, and his art of difplay- 
ing them, made totally inefFedual by the pre- 
determination of the King ; and ufed to men- 
tion this difappointment as his firft antidote 
againft vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contrafled a dif- 
order, as he thought, by eating too much 
fruit. The original of difeafes is commonly 
obfcure. Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can get, without any great incon- 
venience. The difeafe of Swift was giddinefs 
with deafnefs, which attacked him from time 
to time, began very early, purfued him through 
life, and at laft' fent him to the grave, deprived 
of reafon. 

Being much opprefled at Moor-park by 
this grievous malady, he was advifed to try 
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liis native air, and went to Ireland ; but, find- 
ing no benefit, returned to Sir William, at 
vrhofe houfe he continued his iludies, and is 
known to have read, among other books^ 
*' Cyprian" and " Irenseus/' He thought ex- 
ercife of great neceffity, and ufed to run half a 
xnile up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firft degree was conferred, left him no 
great fondnefs for the Univerfity of Dublin, 
and therefore he refolved to become a Mafter 
of Arts at Oxford, In the teftimonial which 
he produced, the words of difgrace were 
omitted; and he took his Matter's degree 
(July 5, i6g^) with fuch reception and regard 
as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to 
pay his mother at Leicefter an yearly vifit 
He travelled on foot, unlefs fome violence of 
weather drove him into a waggon, and at 
night he would go to a penny lodging, where 
he purchafed clean fheets for fixpence. This 
practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of groflhefs and vulgarity ; fome may afcribe 
it to his defire of furveying human life through 

all 
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all its varieties; and othei^, perhaps with 
equal probability, to a paflion which feems 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love 
cf a fhilling. 

In time he began to think that his attend^ 
ance at Moor-park deferved fome other re- 
compence than the pleafure, however min- 
gled with improvement, of Temple's conver- 
fation ; and grew fo impatient, that ( 1 694) 
be went away in difcontent. 

Temple, confcious of having given reafon 
for complaint, is faid to have made him De- 
puty Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland j which, 
according to his kinfman^s account, was an 
office which he knew him not able to dif-* 
charge. Swift therefore refolved to enter 
into the Church, in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainfhip to the 
Factory at Lifbon ; but being recommended 
to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor^ of about a hundred pounds 
a year* 

But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift fo neceflary, that he invited 

him 
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him back, with a promife to procure him Erig- 
lifh prefermeat,. in exchange for the prebend, 
which he defired him to refign. With this 
requeft Swift complied, haviiig perhaps equally 
repented their feparation, and they lived on 
together with mutual fatisfadion ; and, in the 
four years that pafled between his return and 
Temple's death, it Is probable that he wrote 
the " Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the 
*^ Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that 
he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to 
Temple, to the King, and to the Athenian 
Society, a knot of obfcure men*, who pub- 
lifhed a periodical pamphlet of anfwers to 
queftions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters. 1 have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, laid, " Coufm Swift, 
** you will never be a poet ;** and that this de- 
nunciation was the motive of Swift's perpetual 
malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with 
his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he had 
obtained, from King William, a promife of 

* The Publifher of this Colled^on was John Dunton. R. 
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the firft prebend that fliould be vacant at Weft- 
minfter or Canterbury* 

That this promife might not - be forgotten. 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthiimous 
works with which he was intruded ; but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernefs for the man 
whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fbndnefs, revived in King William the remem- 
brance of his promife. Swift awhile attended 
the Court J but foon found his folicitations 
hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl. of Berke- 
ley to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary ; but after having done the 
bufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Bufh had perfuaded the Earl 
that a Clergyman was not a proper fecretary, 
and had obtained the office for himfelf. In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in- 
conftancy muft have excited violent indig-^ 
nation. 

But he had yet more to fufFer. Lord Berke- 
ley had the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, 
and Swift expected to obtain it j but by the 
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fecretary's influence, fuppofed to have been 
fecured by a bribe, it was beftowed on fome*- 
body elfe j and Swift was dilmifled with the 
livings of Laracor and .Rathbeggin in the dio- 
cefe of Meath, which together did not equal 
half the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fri- 
days, and performed all the oflfices of his pro- 
feifion with great decency and exadtnefs. 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, he 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a 
young woman whofe name was Johnfon, the 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, in confidcration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune 
was twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours of re- 
laxation, and to them he opened his bofom ; 
but they never refided in the fame houfe, nor 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They 
lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was 
away ; and when he returned, removed to a 
lodging, or to the houfe of a neighbouring 
clergyman. . ' /m^^ 
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Swift was not one of thofe minds whicli 
amaze the world with early pregnancy : his 
firft work, except his few poetical Eflays, was 
the " Diflentions in Athens and Rome/' pub- 
lifhed (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. After 
its appearance, paying a vifit to foine biihop, 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge. Whea he feemed to doubt Bur- 
net's right to the. work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was " a young man ; '* and, 
ftill perfifting to doubt, that he was " a very 
*' pofitive young man*** 

Three years afterwards (1704) was pub- 
iifhed ^^ The Tale of a Tub : *' of this book 
charity may be perfuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar charac- 
ter, without ill intention ; but it is certainly 
of dangerpus example. That Swift, was its 
author, though it be univerfally believed, was 
never owned by himfelf, nor very well proved 
by any evidence ; but no other claimant can 
be produced, and he did notv deny it when 
Archbifhop Sharpe and the Duchefs of Somer- 
fet, by (hewing it to the Queen, debarred him 

from a biflioprick. 
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When this wild work firft raifed the atten- 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smal- 
ridge, tried to flatter him, feeming to think 
liim the author ; but Smalridge anfwered with 
Indignation, " Not all that you and I have in 
** the world, nor all that ever we fhall have, 
*' Ihould hire me to write the " Tale of a 
" Tub." 

The ^igreffions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley muft be confefled to difcover want 
of knowledge, or want of integrity ; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
ftand its ground againft Truth only a little 
while. The honours due to Learning have 
been juftly diftributed by the decifion of 
pofterity. 

*^ The Battle of the Books'' is fo like, 
the " Combat des Livres," which the fame 
queflion concerning the Ancients and Mo- 
derns had produced in France, that the im- 
probability of fuch a coincidence of thoughts 
without communication is not, in my opi- 
nion, balanced by the anonymous protefta-^ 
tion prefixed, ' in which all knowledge of 
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the French book is peremptorily difown- 

For fome time after Swift was • probably 
employed in folitary ftudy, gaining the qualin 
fications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England, and with what dili^ 
gence he attended his parifhes, I know not*' 
It was not till about four years afterwards that 
he became a profeffed author j and then one 
year (1708) produced ^* The Sentiments of 21 
^ Church-of-England Man;" the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of " BickerftaiFj " 
the " Argument againft abolifhing Chrifti-* 
•^ anity ; '' and the defence of the " Sacra** 
*' mental Teft." 

" The Sentiments of a Church-of- England 
** Man'* is written with great coolnefs, mode- 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. The " Argu- 
** ment againft abolifhing Chriftianity '' is a 
very happy and judicious irony. One paflage 
in it deferves to be feleded* 

" If Chriftianity were once abolifhed, how 
"' could the free-thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 

* See Sheridan's Life, p. 451. where are fome remarks oa 
this paflage. R. 

a ** ers^ 
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** ers, and the men of profound learnings be 
" able to find another, fubjed fo calculated, 
in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
lities ? What wonderful produdions of wit 
•* Ihould we be deprived of from thofe, whofe 
" genius, by continual pradice, hath been 
" wholly turned upon raillery and invedtives 
" againft religion, and would therefore never 
be able to fhine, or diftiriguilh themfelves, 
upon any other fubjedt? We are daily 
** complaining of the great decline of wit 
" among us, and would take away the great* 
** eft, perhaps the Only, topick we have left. 
*' Who would ever have fufpeded Afgill for 
** a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
*' inexhauftible ftock of Chriftianity had not 
*' been at hand to provide them with mate- 
" rials ? What other fubjed, through all art 
*• or nature, could have produced Tindal for 
•' a profound author, or furniflied him with 
** readers ? It is the wife choice of the fub- 
** jed that alone adorns and diftinguifhes the 
** writer. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
*' thefe been employed on the fide of reli- 
** gion, they would have immediately funk 
^* into fileuce and oblivion/' 

B b 2 The 
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The reafonablenefs of a Tejl is hot hard tcJ 
be proved j but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers, publifhed 
under the name of " Bickerftaflf,*' induced 
Steele, when he projedled the " Tatler,'* to 
aflume an appellation which had already 
gained poflfeflion of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " Projedt 
" for the Advancement of Religion,^' addreiT- 
ed to Lady Berkeley ; by whofe kindneis it 
is not unlikely that he was advanced X.o his 
benefices. To this project, which is formed 
with great purity of intention, and difplayed 
with fpritelinefs and elegance, it can only be 
dbjeded, that, like many projefhs, it is, if 
not generally impradicable, yet evidently 
hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord, 
and perfeverance, than a view of mankind 
gives reafon for expedting. 

He wrote likewife this year a " Vindication 
** of Bickerftaff;*' and an explanation of an 
" Ancient Prophecy,'* part written after the 
fads, and the reft never completed, but well 
planned to excite amazement. 

Soon 
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Soon after began the bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed (1710) 
by the primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for a remiflion of the Firft Fruits and Twen- 
tieth parts to the Irifti Clergy, With this 
purpofe he had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man negledted 
and opprefled by the laft miniftry, becaufe he 
had refufed to co-operate with fome of their 
fchemes: What he had refufed, has never 
been^told; what he had fufFered was, I fup- 
pofe, the exclufion from a bifhoprick by the 
remonftrances of Sharpe-, whom he defcribes 
as " the harmlefs tool of others hate," and 
whom he reprefents as afterwards, " fuing for 
*^ pardon/' 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice ; he therefore foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it would 
have been difficult, to excite his zeal without 
perfuading him that he was trufted, and not 
very eafy to delude him by falfe perfuafions. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 

Bb3 of 
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of adion are fuppofed to have been formed ; 
and was one of the fixteea Minifters, or agents 
of the Miniftry, who met weekly at each 
other's houfes, and were united by the name 
of " Brother." 

Being not immediately confidered as aa 
obdurate Tory, he converfed indifcriminately 
with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
Steele; who,~in the " Tatler," which began 
in April 1 709, confefles the advantage of his 
converfation, and mentions* fomething con- 
tributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now. immerging into political controverfy; 
for the year 1710 produced the " Examiner," 
of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the 
advantage; for where a wide fyftem of con- 
duct, and the whole of a public charader, 
is laid open to enquiry, the acctifer having 
the choice of fa£ts, muft be very unikilfal if 
he does not prevail ; but with regard to wit, 
I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
found equal to thofe by which Addifoa 
oppofed him *. 

* Mr. Sheridan however fays, that Addifon's laft Whig 
Examiner was publilhed Oft. i?, 171 1; and Swift's fix^ 
Ex^miher* pn the loth of the foUowbg November* R. 

He 



*He wrote in the year 171 1 a " Letter to 
^ the Odober Qub," a number of Tory 
Gentlemen fent from the country to Parlia*- 
xnent, who formed themfelves into a club, to 
the number of about a hundred, and met to 
animate the zeal and ralfe the expedations of 
each other. . They thought, with great t^a- 
fon^ that the Minifters were lofmg opportuni- 
ties; that fufEcient ufe was not made of the 
ardour of the nation; they called loudly for 
more changes, and ftronger efforts; and de* 
manded the puniihment of part, and the di£- 
miffion of the reft, of thofe whom they 
coiifidered as publick robbers. 

Their eagernefs Was not gratified by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen wad 
probably flow becaufe flie was afraid; and 
Harley was flow becaufe he was doubtful : he 
was a Tory only by neceflTity, or for con-* 
venience; and, when he had* power in his 
hands, had no fettled purpofe for which he 
fhould employ it; forced to gratify to a cer^ 
tain degree the Tories who fupported him, 
but unwilling to make his reconcilement to 
the Whigs utterly defperate, he correfponded 
at once with the two ekpedants of the Crown, 
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and kept, as has been obfervcd, the fucceflion 
undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing ; and, with the fate of a double 
dealer, at laft he loft his power, but kept his 
enemies. 

Swift feems to have concurred in opinion 
with the " Odober Club ;'* but it was not in 
his power to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulated as much as he could, 
but with little efFeft. He that knows not 
whither to go, is in no hafte to move. 
Harley, who was perhaps not quick by 
nature, became yet more flow by irrefolution j 
and was content to hear that dilatorinefs la- 
mented as natural, which he applauded in 
himfelf as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing 
could be done; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muft be appeafed ; and the 
conduQ: of the Minifter, if it could not be 
vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed. 

Early in the next year he publifhed a 
** Propofal for corredling, improving, and 
** afcertaining the Englilh Tongue," in a 

Letter 
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Letter to the Earl of Oxford; written with-^ 
out much knowledge of the general nature 
of language, and without any accurate en-^ 
quiry into the hiftory of other tongues. The 
certainty and ftability which, contrary to 
all experience, he thinks attainable, he pro- 
pofes to fecure by inftituting an academy; 
the decrees of which every man would have 
been willing, and many would have been 
proud, to difobey, and which, being renew- 
ed by fucceffive elefhions, would in a fhort 
time have differed from itfelfi 

Swift now attained the zenith of his poli- 
tical importance: he publifhcd (171 2) the 
" Condudl of the Allies/' ten days before the 
Parliament aflembled. The purpofe was to 
perfuade the nation to a peace; and never 
had any writer more fuccefs. The people, 
who had been amufed with bonfires and tri- 
umphal proceffions, and lopked with idolatry' 
on the General and his friends, and who, as 
they thought, had made England the arbitreft 
of nations, were confounded between fhame 
and rage, when they found that " mines had 
^ been exhaufted, and millions deflroyed," to 
iecure the Putch or aggrandize the emperor, 

without 
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without any advantage to ourfelvefc ; that we 
had been bribing our neighbours to fight 
their own quarrel; and that amongil our 
enemies we might number our allies* 

That is now no longer doubted^ of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
war was unneceflarily protracted to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he could 
have continued his annual plunder. But 
Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what he 
has fmce written, that a commiflion was drawn 
which would have appointed him General 
for life, had it liot become inefFedlual by the 
refolution of Lord Cowper, who refufed the 
feal. 



" Whatever is received,^' fay the fchools, 
•• is received in proportion to the recipient.'* 
The power of a political treatife depends 
much upon the difpofition of the people j the 
mation was then combuftible, and a fpark fet 
it on fire. It is boafted, that between No- 
vember and January eleven thoufand were 
fold; a great number at that time, when we 
were , not yet a nation of readers. To its 

propagation 
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propagation certainly no agency of povrcr 
or influence was wanting. It fumilhed ar- 
guments for converfation, fpeeches for de- 
bate, and materials for parliamentary refo- 
lutions. 

Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perulal, will 
confefs that its efficacy was fupplied by the 
paffions of its readers ; that it operates by the 
mere weight of fads, with very little affift-* 
ance from the hand that produced them«. 

This year (171 2) he publifhed his " Re- 
*' fledions on the Barrier Treaty," which 
carries on the defign of his " Condudt of 
*^ the Allies," and fliews how little regard 
in that negotiation had been fhewn to the 
intereft of England, and how much of the 
conquered country had been demanded by the 
Dutch. 

This was followed by "Remarks on the 
** Bifhop of Sarum*s Introdudion to his 
" third Volume of the Hiftory of the 
** Reformation;" a pamphlet which Burnet 
publifhed as an alarm, to warn the nation of 

tha 
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the approach of Popery. Swift, who feems 
to have difliked the Bifliop with fomething 
more than political averfion, treats him like 
one on whom he is glad of an opportunity to 
infult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite 
and fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftry, 
was treated by all that depended on the Court 
with the refpe6t which dependents know how 
to pay. He foon began to feel part of the 
miiery of greatnefs ; he that could fay that 
he knew him, confidered himfelf as having 
fortune in his power. Commiflions, folicita- 
tions, remonftrances, crowded about him; 
he was expedled to do every man's bufmefs, 
to procure employment for one, and to retain 
it for another. In aflifting thofe who ad- 
drefled him, he reprefents himfelf as fuffi- 
ciently diligent; and defires to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himfelf, 
that by his interpofitlon many Whigs of 
merit, and among them Addifon and Con- 
greve, were continued in their places. But 
every man of known influence has fo many 
petitions which he cannot grant, that he muft 
neceflarily offend more than he gratifies, be-r 

caufQ 
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caiife the preference given to one affords 
all the reft reafon for complaint. " When 
*^ I give away a place," faid Lewis XIV. 
" I make an hundred difcontented, and one 
" ungratefuL". 

Much has been faid of the equality and 
independence which he preferved in his con- 
Verfation with the Minifters, of the franknefs 
of his remonftrances, and the familiarity of 
his friendfhip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fmgle incidents are fet againft the general 
tenour of behaviour. No man, however, 
can pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, 
than by fuffering his liberty in their prefence 
to aggrandize him in his own efteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community there 
is neceffarily fome diftance: he who is called 
by his fuperior to pafs the interval, may pro- 
pearly accept the invitation ; but petulance and 
obtrufion are rarely produced by magnanimity ; 
nor have often any nobler caufe than the 
pride of importance, and the malice of in- 
feriority. He who knows himfelf neceffary^ 
may fet, while that neceffity lafts, a high 
value upon himfelf; as, in a lower condition, 
a fervant eminently Ikilful may be faucyj 

but 
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but he is faucy only b'ecaufe he is fervilcf^ 
Swift appears to have preferved the kindnefs 
of the great when they wanted him no longer ; 
and therefore it muft be allowed, that the 
childifli freedom, to which he feems enough 
inclined, was overpowered by his better qua- 
lities. 

His diiintereftednefs has been lilcewife 
mentioned ; a ftrain of heroifm, which would 
have been in his condition romanticfc and 
fuperfluous. Ecclefiaftical benefices, when 
they become vacant, muft be given away; . 
and the friends of Power may, if there be 
no inherent difqualification, reafonably ex- 
pert them. Swift Accepted (171 3) the dean- 
ery of St. Patrick, the beft preferment that 
his friends could venture to give him. That 
Miniftry was in a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the " Tale of a Tub," and 
would not without much difcontent and in- 
dignation have born to fee him inftalled ia 
an Englifh Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds front 
Lord Oxford j but he accepted afterwards a 
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draught of a thoufand upon the Exchequer, 
which was intercepted by the Queen's deaths 
and which he refigned, as he fays himfelf, 
*• multa gemens^ with many a groan." 

In the midft of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his vifits, his walks, his 
interviews with Minifters, and quarrels with 
his fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs. John- 
fon and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew 
that whatever befel him was interefting, and 
no accounts could be too minute. Whether 
thefe diurnal trifles were properly expofed 
to eyes which had never received any 
pleafure from the prefence of the Dean, 
may be reafonably doubted : they have, 
however, fome odd attradlion; the reader, 
finding frequent mention of names which 
he has been ufed to confider as important, 
goes on in hope of information; and, as 
there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he 
is difappointed he can hardly complain. Ifi 
is eafy to perceive, from every page, that 
though ambition prefled Swift into a life of 
buflle, the wiih for a life of eafe wa9 always 
xeturning* 
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He went to take poffeflion of his deanerjr^ 
as foon as he had obtained it; but he was 
not fufFered to ftay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Boliiigbroke, who began to look on One 
another with malevolence, which every day 
increafed, and which Bolingbroke appeared 
to retain in his laft years. 

Swift, cpntrived an interview, from* which 
they both departed difcontented : he procured 
a fecond, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcileable : he told them his 
opinion, that all was loft. This denunciation 
was contradided by Oxford ; but Bolingbroke 
whifpered that he was right* 

Before this violent diflenfion had fhattered 
the Miniftry, Swift had publifhed, in the 
beginning of the year (17 14), " The publick 
" Spirit of the Whigs,'* in anfwer to " The 
** Crifis," a pamphlet for which Steele was 
expelled from the Houfe of Commons. 
Swift was now fo far alienated from Steele, 
as to think him no longer entitled to decency, 
and therefore treats him fometimes with con- 
tempt, and fometimes with abhorrence. 

% 
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In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that refolving " not to be offended with im- 
" punity," the Scotch Lords in a. body 
demanded an audience of the Queen, and fo- 
licited reparation. A proclamation was iffued, 
in which three hundred pounds was offered 
for difcovery of the author. From thi^ ftorm 
he was, as he relates, " fecured by a fleight ; '* 
of what kind, or by whofe prudence, is not 
known ; and fuch was the increafe of his re- 
putation, that the Scottifli "Nation applied 
" again that he would be their friend/', 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was 
clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aiflabie 
and Walpole^ 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, his 
importance and defigns were now at an end ; 
and feeing his fervices at laft ufelefs, he retired 
about June (1714) into Berkfhire, where, in 
the houfe of a friend, he wrote what was then 
fuppreffed, but has fmce appeared under the 
title of " Free Thoughts on the prefent State 
^« of Affairs." 
. Vol. III. C c While 
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While he was waitiag ia this retiretriebt for 
events which time or chance might brifi^ to- 
pafs, the death of the Queen broke down at 
once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks j and 
nothing remained but to.withdraw from tb^ 
implacability of triumphant Whiggifin, and 
ftielter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland^ 
given by Lord Orrery and Dn Delany, arc fi> 
different, that the credit of the writers, bodi 
undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved, but 
by fappofing, what I think is true, that thej^ 
fpeak of different times. When Delany fays, 
that he was received with refpeft, he means 
for the firfl fortnight, when he came to take 
legal pofreflSon ; and when Lord 'Orrery tells 
that Tie was pelted by the populace, lie is to be 
underftood of the time when, after the 'Queen's 
death, he became a fettled refident* 

The Archbifhc^ of Dublin gave him at 
firfl fome diflurbance in the exercife of his 
jurifdi<3:ion; but it w^s foon difcovered, that 
between prudence and integrity he was feldodi 
in the wrong ; and that, when he was right^ 

his fpirit did not eafiJy yield to Oppofition. 

Having. 
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Having fo lately quitted tjbe tumults of a 
party, and thiC intrigijes of a court, they ftill 
t^pt his thoughts in agitation, as the fea flue?- 
tuates a while when the ftorm has ceafcd. He 
therefore filled his hours with fome hiftorical 
^attempts, relating to the " Change of the 
" Minifters," and " the Condua of the Mi- 
^ niflry." He likewife is faid to have writ- 
ten a " Hiftory of the Four Jaft Years of 
" Queea Anne,'' which he began in her life- 
time, and afterwards lahouried with great at- 
tention, but never publiflxed. It was after 
bis d^ath in the hands of Lord Orrery and 
Dr. Kiag. A book nnder that title was pub- 
liflied, with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of 
which I can only fay, that it feemed by no 
means to correfpond with the notions that I 
had form^Ki of it, from a converfat^on which 
I once beard between the JEarJ of Orrery and 
old Mr. Lj&wis. 

Swift now^ much againft his will, com* 
menced Irifliman for life, and wa# to contrive 
how he might be beft accommodated in a 
country where he confidered himfelf as in a 
ftate of exile. It feems that his firft recourfe 
was to piety. The thoughts of death rufhed 
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upon him, at this time, with fuch inceflant 
importunity, that they took pofleffion of his 
mind, when he firft waked, for many years 
together. 

He opened his houfe by a publick table 
two days a week, and found his entertain- 
ments gradually frequented by more and 
more vifitants of learning among the men, 
and of elegance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnfon had left the country, and lived in 
lodgings not far from the deanery. On his 
publick days fhe regulated the table, but 
appeared at it as a mere gueft, like other 
Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his 
cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended by 
the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he was 
firft difpofed by care to pay fome debts which 
he had contracted, and he continued it for 
the pleafure of accumulating money. His 
avarice, however, was not fufFered to obftru<3: 
the claims of his dignity ; he was ferved in 
plate, and ufed to fay that he was the pooreft 

gentlemaa 
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gentleman in Ireland that eat upon plate, and 
the richeft that lived without; a coach. 

How he fpent the reft of his time, and how 
he employed his hours of ftudy, has been en- 
quired with hopelefs curiofity. For who can 
give an account of another's ftudies ? Swift 
was not likely to admit any to his privacies, 
or to impart a minute account of his bufinefs 
or his leifure. 

Soon after (171 6), in his forty- ninth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnfon, 
by Dr.. Aftie, Bifhop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in the garden. The mar- 
riage made no change in their mode of life ; 
they lived in different' houfes, as before ; nor 
did fhe ever lodge in the deanery but when 
Swift was feized with a fit of giddinefs. " It 
" would be difficult,'' fays Lord Orrery, " to 
^ prove that they were ever afterwards to- 
" gether without a third perfon." 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private 

manner, known and regarded ' only by his 

friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by a 

, pamphlet, recommended to the Irifh the ufe, 

C c 3 and 
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and confeqiiently the improvement^ of theif 
manufadure. For a mah to ufe the prodiic-- 
tions of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what Tie makes himfelf 
is a natural paffioti; But to excite this paffion, 
and enforce this right, appeared fo criminal 
to thofe who had an intefeft in the Englifli 
trade, that the printer was imprifoned j and^ 
as Hawkefworth juftly obferves, the atten- 
tion of the publick being by this outrageous 
refentment turned upon the propofal, the au- 
thor was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
and ignominioufly diftinguiflied by the name 
of Vanefla, whofe condud: has been already 
fufficiently difcuffed, and whofe hiftory is too 
well known to be minutely repeated. She 
was a young woman fond of literature, whom 
Decanus the Dean, called Cadeniis by tranC- 
pofition of the letters, took pleafure in direct* 
ing and inftruding ; till, from being proud 
of his praife, flie grew fond of his perfon.. 
Swift was then about forty-leven, at an agd 
tyhen vanity isftrongly excited by th€ amorous 
attention of a yotmg woman. If it be faicj 

that 
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i^}\2L\ Swift fjiould have checked a paffion 
which . he never meant to gratify, recourfe 
muft be had to that extenuation which he fo 
much defpifed, *' men are but men:" per- 
haps, however, he did not at firft know his 
own mind, and, as he reprefents himfelf, was 
undetermined. For his admiffion of her 
courtihip, and his indulgence of her hopes 
after liis marriage to Stella, no other honeft 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a 
difagreeabl^ difcovery from time to time, 
dreading the immediate hurfts of diftrefs, and 
watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herfelf negleded, and died of difap- 
pointment ; having ordered by her will the 
poeni to be publiftipd, in which Cadenus had 
proclaimed her excellence, and confefled 
his love. The efFe£t of the publication up- 
on the Dean and Stella is thus related by De- 
lany ; 

" I have good reafon to believe, that they 
^ both were greatly fliocked and diftrefled 
** (though it may be differently) upon this 
" ' occafion. The Dean made a tour to the 
" South of Ireland, for about two months, at 
•' this time, to diflipate his thoughts, and give 
^ C c 4 " place 
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" place to obloquy. And Stella retired (upoii 
" the earneft invitation of the owner) to the 
*' houfe of a cheerful, generous, good-natured 
*' friend of the Dean's, whom (he alfo much 
*' loved and honoured. There my informer 
** often faw her ; and, 1 have reafon to be-^ 
" lieve, ufed his utmoft endeavours to re- 
*' lieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this fad 
^* fituation. 

" One little incident he told me of, on that 
" occafion, I think I fhall never forget. As 
*^ her friend was an hofpitable, open-hearted 
*' man, well-beloved, and largely acquainted, 
*' it happened one day that fome gentlemen 
*' dropt in to dinner, who were ftrangers to 
" Stella's fituation ; and as the poem of Cadc" 
*' nus and Vanejfa was then the general topic 
" of converfation, one of them faid, * Surely 
** that VanefTa muft be an extraordinary wo- 
" man, that could infpire the Dean to write fo 
" finely upon her.' Mrs. Johnfbn fmiled, 
" and anfwered, ' that fhe thought that point 
" not quite fb clear ; for it was well known 
" the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
•^ flick." 

The 
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The great acquifition of efteem and influ- 
ence was made by the " Drapier's Letters" in 
1724. One Wood pf Wolverhampton in 
Staffordfhire, a man enterprifmg and rapa- 
cious, had, as is faid, by a prefentto the Duchefs 
of Munfter, obtained a patent, empowering 
him to coin one hundred and eighty thoufand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the king- 
dom of Ireland, in which there was a very 
inconvenient and embarrafling fcarcity of cop- 
per coin ; fo that it was impoffible to run in 
debt upon the credit of a piece of money ; for 
the cook or keeper of an alehoufe could not re- 
fufe to fupply a man that had lilver in his 
hand, and the buyer would not leave his mo- 
ney without change. , 

The projedt was therefore plaufible. The 
fcarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-pence ; and was about to turn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures of 
his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, find- 
ing that the metal was debafed to an enormous 
degree, wrote Letters, under the name of M. 
B. Drapiery to fhew the folly of receiving, and 
the mifchief that muft enfue by giving, gold 

and 
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and filver for coin worth perhiipa not 9, tMrd 
part of its nominal value. ^ . 

The nation was alarmed j the new com 
was univerfally refufed ; but the governors of 
Ireland colifidercd refiftance to the King's 
patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitfhed, 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces they 
were frighted into a fpecial verdid:, now pre-^ 
fented the Drapier^ but could not prevail on 
the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub- 
liflied a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovering the author of the 
Fourth Letter. Swift had concealed hinjfelf 
from his printers, and truft^d only his butleri 
who tranfcribed the paper. The man, imme^ 
diately after the appearance of thg proclama-*- 
tioni ftroUed from the houfe, and ftaid mt aJl 
night, and part pf the next day. Th^re waf 
reafon enough to fear that he had betraye4 
his mafter for the reward ; but h^ came homif^ 
and the Dean ordered him to put off his liver 

j-y, and leave the houfe j " for," fays he, " { 

a . " know 
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^* know that my life is in your power, and I 
•* will not bear, out of fear, either your info- 
•' lence or negligence/' The man exculed 
his fault with great fubmiflion, and begged 
that he might be confined in the houfe while 
it Was in his power to endanger his matter • 
but the Dean refolutely turned him out, with- 
out taking farther notice of him, till the term 
of information had expired, and then re-' 
ceived him agaiii. Soon afterwards he or- 
dered him and the reft of the fervants into 
his prcfence, without telling his intentions, 
and bade them take notice that their fellow- 
fervant was no longer Robert the butler ; but 
that his integrity had made him Mr. Blake- 
ney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer whofe 
income was between thirty and forty pounds 
a year: yet he ftiil continued for fome years 
to fcrve his old mtafter as his butler*. 

Swift was known from this time by the 
appellation of The Dean. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, and 
inftrudor of Ireland j and gained fuch power 

• An account fomewhat diiFerent from this is given by Mr, 
Sheridan in his life of Swift, p. ?i i. R. 

as. 
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as, confidered both in its extent and duration, 
fcarcely any man has ever enjoyied without 
greater wealth or higher ftation* 

He was from this important year the oracle 
of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 
by confequence.was feared and courted by all 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or the 
populace were neceflary. The Drapier was a 
fign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 
way foever the eye or the ear was turned, fotne 
tokens were found of the nation's gratitude to 
the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had re- 
fcued Ireland from a very oppreflive and pre- 
datory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
had gained he was diligent to keep, by ap* 
pearing forward and zealous on every occa-* 
fion where the publick intereft was fuppofed to 
be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence ; for when, upon fome atr 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbiftiop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
exafperating the people, he exculpated him- 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my fin- 
" ger, they would have torn you to pieces/* 

But 
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But the pleafure of popularity was foon 
interrupted by domeftick mifery. Mrs, John- 
fon, whofe converfation was to him the 
great foftener of the ills of life, began in the 
year of the Drapier's triumph to decline ; 
and two years afterwards was fo wafted with 
ficknefs, that her recovery was confidered as 
hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the win- 
ter with him in France ; but this call of ca- 
lamity haftened him to Ireland, where per- 
haps his prefence contributed to reftore her to 
imperfect and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (1727) 
he returtied to England ; where' he collected 
three volumes of Mifcellaiiies in conjundioa 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apo- 
logetical Preface. 

This important year fent likewife into the 
world ^' Gulliver's Travels," a produ^ion fo 
new and ftrange, that it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion. of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, that 

the 
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the price of the firft edition was raifed before 
the fecond could be made ; it was read by tb^ 
high and the low» the learned and illiterate. 
Criticifm was for a while loft in wonder ; no 
rules of judgement were applied to ^ book 
written in open defiance of truth and regu** 
larity. But when diftindions came to be 
made, the part which gave the leaft pleafure 
was that which defcribes the Flying Ifland, 
and that which gave moft diiguft rauft be the 
hiftory of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of 
his new work, the news of the King's death 
arrived ; and he kifled the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceilion. 

By the Queen, when Ihe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome diftindion, and 
was well received by her in her exaltation ; 
but whether flie gave hopes which (be never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expedations 
which fhe never meant to raife, the event 
was, that he always afterwards thought on 
her with malevolence, and particularly charg- 
ed her with breaking her promife of fome me- 
dals which ihe engaged to fend him. 

I know 
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^ I knew not whether (he had not, in her 
pim^ fome reafon for complaint. A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating, as re- 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in*- 
genious Irifliwoman, who was then begging 
fubfcriptiohs for her Poems, To this Letter 
was fubfcribed the name of Swift, and it has 
all the appearances of his didion and fenti- 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand, 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufation ; but never denied it : he 
ihuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big when he fays nothing *. 

He feemed defirous enough of recommen- 
cing courtier, and endjgavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafham had performed in former 
times.; but his flatteries were, like thofe of 
othef wits, . unfuccefsful j the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

• It is but juflice to the^Dean's memory, to refer to Mr* 
Sheridan's defence of him from tlus charge. See the Life 
4>£ Swift, p. 45S. Rr 

He 
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He was feized not long afterwards by 2L fit 
of giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefe 
and danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He then left 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony, finding "that two fick friends 
" cannot live together;" and did not write to 
him till he found himfelf at Chefter. 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after a 
languiftiing decay of about two months, died 
in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 1728. 
How much he wifhed her life, his papers 
fhew; nor can it be doubted that he dread- 
ed the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that himfelf 
had haflened it. 

« 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
defire or poffefs, were fatal to the unfortunate 
Stella. The man whom (he had the mif- 
fortune to love was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, different from 
the general courfe of things and order of 
Providence, From the time of her arrival 

XIX 
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m Ifelattd he feems refolved to keep her in 
his p6wef, and therefore hindered a match 
fufficiently advantageous^ by accumulating 
unreafonable demands^ and pfefcribing con-* 
ditions that could not be performed. While 
fhe was at her own difpofal he did not 
confider his poiTeflion as fecure ; refentment^ 
ambition^ or caprice, might feparate them; 
he was therefore refolved to make " aflfurance 
" double fure/* and to appropriate her by a 
private marriage, to which he had annexed the 
expedation of all the pleafures of perfect 
friendfhip, without the uneafinefs of conjugal 
reftraint. But with this ftate poor Stella was 
not fatisfied ; fhe never was treated as a wife^i 
and to the world fhe had the appearance of a 
miflrefs. She lived fuUenly on, in hope that 
in time he would own and receive her j but 
the time did not come till the change of his 
manners and depravation of his mind made 
her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge 
her, that " it was too late.** She then gave 
up herfelf to forrowful refentment, and died 
under the tyranny of him, by whom fhe was 
in the higheft degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excentrick 

tendernefs, by which the laws of nature were 

Vol. III. D d violated 
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violated to retain her, curiofity will enquire $ 
but how (hall it be gratified? Swift was 
a lover; his teftimony may be fufpeded. 
Delany and the Irifli faw with Swift's eyes, 
and therefore add little confirmation* That 
jhe was virtuous, beautiful, and degaot, in 
a very high degree, fuch admiration from 
fuch a lover makes it very probable; but 
ihe had not much literature, for ihe could 
not fpell her own language ; and of her 
wit, fo loudly vaunted, the fmart iayings 
which Swift himfelf has coUeded, afford no 
^lendid fpecimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady 
•' on her marriage," may be allowed to doubt 
whether his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicity to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would allonifh him,^ 
Stella's fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; (he was great, becaufe her affo* 
ciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publifhed on the 
Life of Swift, his marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella^ 

2 as^ 
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as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan- 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended 
her as a clergyman to prepare her for death; 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but 
only with regret. Swift never mentioned 
her without a figh. 

The reft of his life, was fpent in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous, could 
reconcile him, He fometimes wilhed to vifit 
England, but always found fome reafoa to 
delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, 

that he hopes once more to fee him ; *' but 
•' if riot," fays he, "we muft part, as all 
•* human beings have parted.'-. . 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contracted, and his feverity exafperated ; 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deferted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick, and 
wrote from time to time fuch diredions, ad- 
monitions, or cenfures, as the exigency of 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper 3 and 
nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a Ihort poem on the Prefbyterians, 
vrhom he always regarded with dcteftation, 

D d 2 he 
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he beftowed one ilri£ture upon BetteTwortb^ 
a lawyer eminent for his infolence to the 
clergy, which, from very confiderable repu* 
tation, brought him into immediate and um- 
verial contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgface and lofs, went to Swift, and 
demanded whether he was the author of that 
poem? " Mr. Bettefworth," anfwered he, 
" I was in my youth acquainted with great 
lawyers, who knowing my difpofrtion to 
fatire, advifed me, that if any fcoundrel 
or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
" fhould alk, * Are you the author of this 
*• paper?' I fhould tell him that I was not 
•* the author ; and therefore I tell you, Mr. 
" Bettefworth, that I am not the author 
" of thefe lines.^* 

Bettefworth w^s fo little fatisfied with this 
account, that he piiblickly profefTed his re« 
folution of a violent and corporal revenge; 
but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftrifl: 
embodied themfelves in the Dean's defence. 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred 
pounds a year. 

Swifc 
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Swift was popular a while by another mode 
of beneficence. He fet afide fome hundreds 
to be lent in fmall fums to the poor, from 
five {hillings, I think, to five pounds. He 
took no intereft, and only required that, at 
repayment, a fmall fee fhould be given to the 
accomptant: but he required that the day of 
promifed payment fhould be exadly kept. 
A fevere and pundilious temper is ill qualified 
for tranfadions with the poor; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. 
This might have been eafily forefeen ; but for 
this Swift had made no provifion of patience 
or pity. He ordered his debtors to be fued.- 
A fevere creditor has no popular charader; 
what then was likely to be faid of him who 
employs the catchpoll under the appearance 
of charity? The clamour againft him was 
• loud, and the refentment of the populace 
outrageous ; he was therefore forced to drop 
his fcheme, and own the folly of expeding 
pun(3;uality from the poor*. 

* This account is cOntradided by Mr. Sheridan, who with 
. great warmth afierts, from his own knowledge, that there was 
not one fyllable of truth in this whole account from the begin- 
ning to the end. See Life of Snuift^ p. 457. R, 

D d 3 His 
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His afperity continually iocreafing, con- 
demned him to folitude ; and his refentment 
of folitude (harpened his afperity. He wa$ 
not, however, totally deferted; fome men of 
learning, and fome women of elegance, often 
vifited him ; and he wrote from time to time 
either verfe or profe; of his verfes he vf\L 
lingly gave copies, and is fuppofed tp have 
felt no difcontent when he faw them printedL 
His favourite maxim was, ** Vive la bagatelle :" 
he thought trifles a neceflary part of life, and 
. perhaps found them neceflary to himfelf. It 
feems impoflible to him to be idle, and his 
' diforders made it diflScult or dangerous to be 
long ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly diligent. 
The love of eafe is alwaya gaining upon age, 
and he had one temptation to petty amufe- 
ments peculiar to himfelf; whatever he did, 
he was fure to hear applauded ; and fuch was 
his predominance over all that approached, 
that all their applaufes were probably fincere. 
He that is much flattered, foon learns to 
flatter himfelf: we are commonly taught our 
duty by fear or fliame, and how can they 
a£t up6n the man who hears nothing but his 
pwn praifes ? 

•• o» ■ - ' ' - •- . . 
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As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs 
and d^afnefs grew morie frequent, and his deaf- 
nefs made converfation difficult : they grew 
likewife more fevere, till in 1736, as he was 
writing a poem called " The Legion Club/' he 
was^ feized with a fit fo painful, and fo long 
continued, that he never after thought it pro- 
per to attempt any work of thought or la- 
bour. 

He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat When 
his friends of either fex came to him, in ex- 
pedation of a dinner, his cuftom was to give 
every one a fliilling, that they might pleafe 
themfelves with their provifion. At laft his 
avarice grew too powerful for his kindnefs ; he 
would refufe a bottle of w-ine, and in Ireland 
no man vifits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and 
defifted from fl:udy, he had neither bufineft 
nor amufement ; for, having by fome ridicu- 
lous refolution or mad vow, determined never 
to wear fpedacles, he could make little ufe of 
books in his later years : his ideas therefore, 

D d 4 being 
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being neither renovated by difcourfe, nor in- 
creafed by reading, wore gradually away, and 
left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at laft his anger was heightened in- 
to madnefs* 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the production of 
former years ; "Polite Conyerfation," which 
appeared in 1738. The " Directions for Ser- 
" vants*' was printed foon after his death. 
Thefe two performances (hew a mind incef- 
fantly attentive, and, when it was not em-» 
ployed upon great things, bufy with minute 
occurrences. It is apparent that he mud have 
had the habit of noting whatever he obferved ; 
for fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been aflembled by the plower of recol- 
lection. 

He grew more violent ; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found ne- 
ceffary that legal guardians fhould be appointed 
of his perfon and fortune. He now loft di- 
ftinCfion. His madnefs was compounded of 
rage. and fatuity. The laft face that he knew, 
was that of Mrs. Whiteway j and her he 

ceafed 
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ceafed to know in a little time. His meat 
was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he 
would never touch it while the fervant ftaid^ 
and at laft, after it had flood perhaps ati 
hour, would eat it walking ; for he continued 
his old habit, and was on his feet ten hours 
a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of 
an egg, with boils in other parts; he was 
kept long waking with the pain, and was not 
eafily reftrained by five attendants from tearing 
out his eye. 

The tumour at laft fubfided ; and a fhort 
interval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery ; but in a few days he funk into 
lethargick ftupidity, motionlefe, heedlefs, and 
fpeechlefs. But it is faid, that, after a year of 
total filence, when his houfekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the ufual 
bonfires and illuminations were preparing to 
celebrate his birth-day, he anfwered, " It is all 
** folly J they had better let it alone.'* 
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It 18 remembered, that he afterwards fpoke 
now and then, or gave fome intimation of a 
meaning; but at laft funk into a perfedrfilence, 
which continued till about the end of Odtober 
1744, when, in his feventy-eighth year, he 
expired without a ftruggle. 
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WHEN Swift is confidered as an author. 
It is juft to eftimate his powers by their effefis. 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popularity againft the Whigs, and 
muft be confefled to have didated for a time 
the political opinions of the Englifh nation* 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppreffion ; and fhewed that 
wit, confederated with truth, had fuch force 
as authority was unable to refift. He faid 
truly of himfelf, that Ireland " was his debtor/' 
It was from the time when he firft began to 
patronize the Irifli, that they may date their 
riches and profperity. He taught them firft to 
know their own intereft, their weight, and 
their ftrength, and gave them fpirit to affert 
that equality with their fellow-fubjedls to 
which they have ever fince been making vigo- 
rous advances, and to claim thofe rights which 
they have at laft eftablifhed. Nor can they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefactor j 
for they reverenced him as a guardian, and 
obeyed him as a didator. 
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In liis works, he has given very different 
fpecimens both of fentiments and expreffion*. 
His " Tale of a Tub" has little refemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of images, and 
vivacity of didion, fuch as he afterwards 
never poflefled, or never exerted. It is of a 
mode fo diftin£t and peculiar, that it mufl: be 
confidered by itfelf ; what is true of that, is not 
true of any thing elfe which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable te- 
nour of eafy language, which rather trickles 
than flows. His delight was in fimpHcity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as has 
been faid, is not true ; but his few metaphors 
,feem to be received rather by neceffity than 
choice. He ftudied purity ; and though per- 
haps all his ftridures are not exa<f%, yet it is 
not often that folecifms can be found ; and 
whoever depends on his authority may ge- 
nerally conclude himfelf fafe. His fentences 
are never too much dilated or contracted ; and 
it will not be eafy to find any embarraffment 
in the complication of his claufes, any incon- 
fequence in his connexions, or abruptnefs in 
his tranfitions. 

His 
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His ftyle was well fuit^d to his thoughts, 
which are never fubtilifed by nice difquifitions, 
decorated by fparkling conceits, elevated by 
ambitious fentences, or variegated by far- 
fought learning. He pays no court to the 
paflions j he excites neither furprife nor ad- 
miration ; he always underftands himfelf j and 
his readers always underftand him : the pe- 
rufer of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; 
it will be fufficient that he is acquainted with 
common words and common things ; he is 
neither required to mount elevations, nor to 
explore profundities ; his paiTage is always on 
a level, along folid ground, without alperities, 
without obftrudion. 

This eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning 
it was Swift's defire to attain, and for having 
attained he deferves praife, though perhaps 
not the higheft praife. For purpofes merely 
didadick, when fomething is to be told that 
w;is not known before, it is the heft mode ; 
but againft that inattention by which known 
truths are fufFered to lie negleded, it makes 
no provifion j it inftruds, but does not per- 
fuade. 
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By his political education he was aflbciated ^ 
with the Whigs ; but he deferted them when 
they deferted their principles, yet without run- 
ning into the contrary extreme ; he continued 
throughout his life to retain the difpofition 
which he affigns to the " Church-of- England 
•' Man," of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of 
the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he 
defired the profperity, and maintained the 
honour of the Clergy ; of the Diflenters he 
did not wifli to infringe the toleration, but he 
oppofed their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. 
He managed the revenues of his church with 
ex2LGt ceconomy ; and it is faid by Delany, that 
more money was, under his diredion, laid out 
in repairs, than had ever been in the-fame time 
fince its firft erection. . Of his choir he was 
eminently careful j and, though he neither 
loved nor underftood muilck, took care that 
all the fingers were well qualified, admit- 
ting none without the teftimony of fkilftd 
judges. 

la 



In his church he reftored the pradicC; of 
weekly commuQion^ and diftributed the facta* 
mental elements in the mof): folemn and de-* 
TQut manner with his own hand. He came 
to church, every morning, preached common- 
ly in his turn, and attended the. evening 
anthem, that it might not be negligently per- 
formed. 



He read the fervice " rather with a. ftrong 
*' nervous voice than in a graceful manner ; 
*• his voice was fharp and high-toned, rather 
" than harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel ia preaching ; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political controverfies, 
" he could only preach pamphlets." This 
cenfure of hlmfelf, if judgement be made from 
thofe fermons which have been printed, waa 
unreafonably fevere. 

The fufpicions of his irreligion proceeded in 
^ great meafure from his dread of hypocrify ; 
inftead of wiihing to feem better, he delighted 
in fe^eming worfe than he was. He went in 

London to early prayers, left he ihould be feen 

at 
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at church; he read prayers to his fervants 
every morning with fuch dexterous fecrecy, 
that Dn Delany was fix months in his houfe 
before he knew it. He was not only catreful 
to hide the good which he did, but willingly 
incurred the fufpicion of evil which he did not. 
He forgot what himfelf had formerly afferted, 
that hypocrify is Icfs mifchievous than open 
impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for 
his honour, has juftly condemned'this part of 
his character. 

The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com* 
plexion, which, though he waflied himfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He ftubbornly refifted any tendency 
to laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a matter that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do his 
fervants good, on important occafions, is no 

great 
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great mitigation ; benefaftion can - be but 
rare, and tyrannick peeviflinefs is perpetuaL 
He did not fpare the fcrvants of others. 
Once, when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid of one that waited in the 
room, " That man has, lince we fat to the 
" table, committed fifteen faults." What the 
faults were. Lord Orrery, from whom I heard 
the ftory, had not been attentive enough to 
difcover. My number may perhapa not be 
exa£t. 

. In his oeconomy he pradifed a peculiar and 
offenfive pa^^fimony, without difguife or apo- 
logy. The practice of faving being once ne- 
ceflary, became habitual, and grew firft ridicu- 
lous, and at laft deteftable. But his avarice, 
though it might exclude pleafure, was never 
fufiered to encroach upon his virtue. He was 
frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; 
and if the purpofe to which he deilined his 
little accumulations be remembered, with his 
diftribution of occafional charity, it will per- 
haps appear, that he only liked one mode of 
expence better than another, and faved merely 
that he might have fomething to give. He 
did not grow rich by injuring his fuccefibrs^ 

Vol, IIL £ e but 
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but left both LaracQr md the Deaner^r more 
valuable than he foupd ^em, — ^With all this 
talk of his covetoufne;^ and generoiity, it 
(hould be remeo(kbered» that he was never Hch» 
The revenue of his Deanfery was qot much 
more than feven hundred a year. 

His beneficence was not graced with tender- 
nefs or civility ; he relieved without pjity, and 
aflifted without kindnefs ; fo that thofe wh^ 
were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
piece at a time, and therefore always ftored 
his pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did, he feemed willing to do 
in a manner pecuUar to himfelf, without fuffir 
ciently confidering tliat fingularity, as it in;t- 
plies a contempt of the general practice, h a 
kind of defiance which juflly provokes the 
hoftility of ridicule ; he, therefore, who in- 
dulges peculiar habits is worfe than others, if 
he be. not better. 

Of his humour, a ftory told by Pope* may 
afford a fpecimen. 

. ♦ Spcnce. 
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" Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 
** is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature.— 
'Tis fa odd, that there's no defcribing it 
but by fads. Til tell you one that firft 
" comes into my head. One evening, Gay and 
" I went to fee him : you know how inti- 
** mately we were all acquainted. On our com- 
ing in, * Heyday, gentlemen, (fays the Doc- 
tor) what's the meaning of this vifit ? How 
*• came you to leave the great Lords, that you 
" areJo fond of, to come hither to fee a poor 
Dean !' — * Becaufe we would rather fee you 
than any of them.' — * Ay, any one that did 
** not know fo well as I do, might believe you. 
** But (ince you are come, I muft get fome fup- 
per for you, I fuppofe.' ' Np, Dodor, we 
have fupped already.'- — ' Supped already ? 
that's impoflible ! why, 'tis not eight o'clock 
yet. — That's very ftrange j but, if you had 
not fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
you. — ^Let me fee, what fhould I have had ? 
*' A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would have 
" done very Well ; two (hillings— tarts, a (hil- 
ling : but you will drink a glafs of wine with 
me, though you fupped fo much before your 
ufual time only to fpare my pocket ?' — ^ No, 
** we had rather talk with you than drink with 

E e 2 " you/ 
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" you.' — ^ But if you had fupped with me, as 
*' in all reafon you ought to* have done, you 
** mull then have drunk with me. — ^A bottle of 
" wine, two fhillings — two and two is four, 
" and one is five: juft two-and- fix-pence 
" a-piece. There, Pope, there's half a crown 
" for you, and there's another for you, Sir ; 
** for I won't fave any thing by you, I am de- 
" termined.' — This was all faid and done with 
*' his uAial feriouftiefs on fuch occafions j and, 
" in fpite of every thing we could fay to the 
" contrary, he adually obliged us to take the 
" money." 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he in- 
dulged his difpofition to petulance and farcafm, ' 
and thought himfelf injured if the licentiouf- 
nefs of his raillery, the freedom of his cen- 
fures, or the petulance of his frolicks, was 
refented or reprefled. He predominated over 
his companions with very high afcendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom 
he could not predominate. To give him ' 
advice was, in the ftyle of his friend Delany, ' 
" to venture to fpeak to him." This cut- 
tomary fuperiority foon grew too delicate 
for truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 

allowed 
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allowed himfelf to be delighted with low 
flattery. 

On all common occafions, he habitually af- 
feds a ftyle of arrogance, and dictates rather 
than perfuades. This authoritative and ma- 
gifterial hnguage he ^xpedled to be received as 
his peculiar mode of joculariry : but he ap7 
parently flattered his own arrogance by an af- 
fumed imperioufnefs, in which he was ironical 
only to the refentful, and to the fubmiflSve 
fufliciently ferious. 

He told fl:ories with great felicity, and de- 
lighted in doing what he knew himfelf to do 
well; he was therefore captivated by the re- 
fpedful filence of a fl:eady lifl:ener, and told 
the fame tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of 
talking .alone ; for it was his rule, when he 
had fpoken a minute, to give room by a 
paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all 
occafions, he .was an exadt computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every common 
operation. 

E e 3 It 
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It may be juftly fuppofed that there w^ ia 
his converfation, what appears So frequently 
in his Letters, an afFedation of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambition of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negledi of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftabliihed 
as the barriers between one order of fociety 
and another. This tranfgreflion of regularity 
was by himfelf and Jiis admirers termed grea^- 
nefs of foul. But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himfelf in his power; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 

by clemency and condefcenfion, 

» 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if 
his Letters can be fuppofed to afford any 
evidence, he was not a man to be either 
loved or envied. He feems to have wafted 
life in difcontent, by the rage of negle<Sied 
pride, and the languifhment of unfatisfied 
defire. He is querulous and faftidious, ar- 
rogant and malignant ; he fcarcdy fpeaks of 
himfelf but* with indignant lamentations, or 
pf Others but with iofolent fuperiority when 

he 
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he is gay, and with angry contempt when 
he is gloomy. From the Letters that pafs 
between him and Pope it might be inferred 
that they, with Arbuthnot and Gay, had en- 
grofled all the underftanding and virtue of 
mankind ; that their merits filled the world ; 
or that there was no hope of more. They 
fhew the age involved in darknefs, and Ihade 
the pidlure with fuUen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him into 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tinction of his hopes, and his ejedion from 
gay fcenes, important employment, and 
fplendid friendfhips ; but when time had- en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs. 
But queruloufnefs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when, he probably had 
ceafed to feel. His reiterated wailings per- 
fuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing 
to quit his deanery for an Englifh parifh; 
and BolinglJroke procured an exchange, which 
was rejeded; and Swift ftill retained the 
pleafure of complaining. 

Ee4 . The 
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The greateft difficulty that occurs, in ana- 
lyfing his character, is to difcover by what 
depravity of intelledl he took delight in re- 
volving ideas, frpm which alihoft every other 
mind fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of 
pleafure, even when criminal, may folicit 
the imagination; but what has difeafe, 
deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope. He does not confider 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty- nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
defcribed' his Yahoos before the vifitj and 
he that had formed ihok images had nothing 
filthy to learn, 

I have here given the charafter of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception ; but 
now let another be heard who knew him 
better. Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, 
defcribes him to Lord Orrery in thefe terms : . 

** My Lord, when you confider Swift's 
** fmgular, peculiar, and mofl variegated 

** vein 
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** vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
though not always *fo rightly direded), 
delightful in many inftances, and falutary 
even where it is moft ofFenfive ; when you 
" confider his ftri£l truth, his fortitude in 
** refifting oppreflion and arbitrary power; 
his fidelity in friendfhip, his fincere love 
and zeal for religion, his uprightnefs in 
** making right refolutions, and his fteadinefe 
^' in adhering to them j his care of his 
** church, its choir, its oeconomy, and its 
** income ; his attention to all thofe that 
** preached in his cathedral, in order to their 
** amendment in pronunciation and ftyle; 
** as alfo his remarkable attention to the in- 
** tereft of his fucceffors, preferably to his 
" own prefent emoluments; his Invincible 
" patriotifm, even to a country which he 
,** did not love ; his very various, well- 
devifed, well-judged, and extenfive chari- 
ties, throughout his life, and his whole 
fortune (to fay nothing of his wife's) 
** conveyed to the fame Ghriftian purpofes 
*' at his death; charities, from which he 
*' could enjoy no honour, advantage, or 
^ fatisfadiion of any kind in this world ; 
^* when you confider his ironical and hu- 

** morous, 
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** morous, as well as his ferious fchemes, 
" for the promotiofi of true religion and 
•* virtue, his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firft 
*• Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakable 
** benefit of the eftabliflied Church of Ireland ; 
" and his feHcity (to rate it no higher) in 
^ giving occafion to the building of fifty 
** new churches in London : 

** All this confidered, the charafter of his 
•* life will appear like that of his writings; 
** they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
•* re-examined with the utmoft attention, and 
** always difcover new beauties and excel- 
** lencies upon every examination. 

** They will bear to be confidered as the 
** fun, in which the brightnefs will hide the 
*' blemifties; and whenever petulant igno- 
** ranee, pride, malignity, or envy, interpofes 
** to cloud or fully his fame, I will take upon 
** me to pronounce, that the eclipfe will not 
^* laft long. 

. ** To conclude — No man ever deferved 
** better of his country, than Swift did of 
^' his. A fteady^ perfevering, inflexible 

^* friend J 
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^* friend ; a wife, a watdiful, and a faithful 
** counfellor, under mtiny fevere trials and 
** bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard 
^^ both of his liberty and fortune. 

** He lived a blefling, he died a benefac- 
** tor, and his name will ever live an honour 
^' to Ireland.'' 



IN the poetical works of Dr. Swift there 
is not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. They are often humorous, 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compofitions, eafmeis 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft part, 
what their author intended. The didion is 
eorredl:, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exa£t. There feldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreffion, or a redundant epithet; 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of a 
good ftyle, they confift of " proper words in 
*^ proper places,' 
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To divide this colledion into clafTes, and 
ihew how fome pieces are grofs, and feme 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who cer- 
tainly wrote not often to his judgement, but 
his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifh 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought fronx any writer, ancient 
or modern. This is not literally truej but 
perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his 
excellencies and all his defeds has fo well 
maintained his claim to be coniidered as 
original. 
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WILLIAM BROOME was born in 
Chefhire, as is faid of very mean 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able 
to gain any intelligence. He was educated . 
upon the foundation at Eaton, and was 
captain of the fchool a whole year^ without 
any vacancy, by which he might have 
obtained a fcholarfhip at King's College. 
Being by this delay, fuch as is faid to have 
happened very rarely, fuperannuated, he was 
fent to St John's College by the contributions , 
of his friends, where he obtained a fmall 
exhibition. 

At his College he lived for fome time in 
the fame chamber with the. well-known Ford, 

2 ^7 
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by.t^hom i have formerly heard him 4efcribea 
as a contradted fcholar and a mere verfifyer^ 
unacquainted with life, and unfkilful in con- 
Terfation. His addition to metre was then 
fuch, that his companions familiarly called 
him Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himfelf, 
as Ford likewife owned, from great part of 

his fcholaflick ruft. 

♦ 

He appeared early in the world as a trans- 
lator of the " Iliads" into profe, in conjunct 
tion with Ozell and Oldifwbrth. How their 
feveral parts were diftributed is not known* 
This is the tranflatiori of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinon, to that of 
Pope: it has long lincc vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope,i who wa* 
then vifiting Sir John Cottoil at Madingley 
near Cambridge, and gained fo much of his 
efteem, that he was employed, I believe, to 
make extrads from Euftathius for the notes 
to. the tranflation of the " Iliad ;*' and in the 
volumes of poetry publifhed by Lintot, com- 
monly 
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monly called " Pope's Mifcellanies,** many, of 
his early, pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
clofely conneded. When the fuccefs of the 
" Iliad'* gave encouragement to a verfion of 
the '* Odyfley," Pope, weary of the toil, call- 
ed. Fenton and Broopiie to his afliilance ; and 
taking only half the work upon himfelf, 
divided, the other half between his partners, 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome. Fenton's books I have enumerated 
in his Life ; to the lot of Broome fell the 
fecond, fixth, eighth^ elevehth> twelfth* fix- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, together 
with the burthen of writing all the notes* 

As, this l;ranflation is a very important 
cv^nt in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eflablifh 
my narration. That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope's, was always known; he had 
mentioned the afliftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome acepunt is given\ by Broome of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
£7e books as written by the coadjutors; the 

fourth 
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fourth and twentieth hy Fenton; the fixth, 
the eleventh, and eighteenth, by himfelf j 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity, 
after the real condud of fo great an under- ' 
taking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm lan- 
guage, that he thought the relation given in 
the note " a lie;" but that he was not able 
to afcertain the fevera! ihares. The intelli- 
gence which Dr. Warburton could not afford 
me, I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom 
Mr. Spence had imparted it* 

The price at which Pope purchafed this ' 
ailiftance was three hundred pounds paid to ^ 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with 
as many copies as he wanted for his friends,", 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fehton I know not but hy 
hearfay; Broome's is very diftinftly told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope^s 
own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 
\i four books could jnerit three hundred 

pounds 
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{pounds, eight and all the note$^ equivalent at 
lead to four, had certainly a right to more 
than fix. 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as in- 
jured, and there wa$ for fome time morq 
than coldnefs between him and his employee 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much ^ 
lover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility j for he not only named him 
difrefpedfully in the " Dunciad,'* but. quoted 
'him more than once in the" Bathos," as a 
proficient in the " Art of Sinking ;" and in 
his enumeration of the different kinds of poet9 
diflinguifhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among " the Parrots who repeat 
" another*s words in fuch a hoarfe odd tone 
** as makes them feem their own.*' I have 
been told that they were afterwards recon- 
ciled ; but I am afraid their peace was without 
fiiendfhip. 

He afterwards publiflied a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is infertcd, with corre^ions, ia 
the late compilation* 

He never rofe to a very high dignity in the 

church. He was fome time re^or of Stur- 
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ftoa in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy" 
widow; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Dodor of 
Laws. He was (1733) prefented by the 
Crown to the re£tory of Pulham in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk^ 
given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage 
of Eye in Suffolk ; he then refigned Pulham, 

and retained the other two. 

• 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed in the 
•* Gentleman's Magazine," under the name of 
Chefter. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that 
he was a great poet, it would be unjuft to 
deny that he was an excellent verfifier ; his 
lines are fmooth and f "orous, and his di£tion 
is feleft and elegant. His rhymes are fome- 
times unfuitable j in his " Melancholy," he 

2 makes 
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makes breath rhyme to birth in one place, 
and to earth in another. Thofe faults occur 
but feldom ; and he had fuch power of 
words and numbers as fitted him for tranfla- 
tion ; but, in his original works, recoUedion 
feems to have been his bufmcfs more than 
invention. His imitations are fo apparent^ 
that it is part of his reader's employment to 
recall the verfes of fome former poet. Some- 
. times he copies the moft popular writers, for he 
feems fcarcely to endeavour at concealment; 
and fometimes hepipks up fragments in ob- 
fcure corners. His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile, ' 
And make affliftions objedls of a fmile, 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I fhould not have expected to find an imi- 
tator; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthcan 

tongue 
Can charm die pangs of death with deathlefs 

fong ; 
Canft ftinging plagues with eafy thoughts beguile. 
Make pains and tortures objeSs of a Jmile. 

To 
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To dcted his imitations were tedious and 
li£blefs« What he takes he feldom maket 
worfe; and he cannot be juftl7 thought a 
mean man whom Pope chofe for an aflbciate^ 
tnd whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope^s enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with thi& ludicrous diC« 
tich: 

Pope came off cle^n with Homer 5 but they fay 
Broome went before^^ and kindly fwept the way. 
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